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OPPORTUNITY. 
BY MARY M. BRAY. 


WE do not know the day or hour 
When she is to appear ; 

No herald runneth on before, 
To say that she is near. 


There is no pomp in her approach, 
No ermine on her gown ; 

She comes in many a strange disguise, 
She weareth oft a frown. 


*“ And art thou friend or art thou foe ?”’ 
We challenge her apace; 

With fleet, soft steps she hastens by, 
And half-averted face. 


Perplexed by doubts, beset by fears, 
We question her anew; 

Then turo, and with repentant speed, 
The flying form pursue. 


In vain! in vain! borne on the breeze, 
Like a decree of fate, 

Backward we hear her answer flung, 
“Thou art too late! too late!” 


Oh! clear of mind, and prompt of mood, 
And swift her steps to stay, 
Are they who win from her the gifts 
She hastes to bear away. 
Bostox, Mass. 
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DOVELIGHT. 


BY WILLIAM CARMAN ROBERTS. 








CoME forth, my love! The vesper sparrow sings, 
God’s dream of beauty floods the sunset sky, 
And through the rosy dusk on flaming wings, 
The martins wheel and fly. 


Come forth, my dream! The dovelight in the east, 
With pleading tenderness of shade and hue, 
Makes holy, as the blessing of a priest, 
This hour of stars and dew. 


Come forth, my life! and ere the hungry past 
Snatches God’s perfect moment from the sky, 
Clasp hand in hand and dream the dream will last, 
So’ sweet, so soon to die. 
FREDERICTON, NEW BRUNSWICK. 
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A BIT OF ADVICE. 





BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 





A LETTER from a hard-worked and somewhat dis- 
pirited literary friend in Boston bas set me to thinking ; 
and I wonder why it is that Americans cannot free them- 
selves from the delusion which makes Europe the only 
possible field affording intellectual renewal and physical 
recreation. Says my friend in his letter: 

I am tired, wrung dry: I need change and rest: but 
there is no change, there is no rest worth thinking of on 
this side the Atlantic, and I am too poor to go abroad. 
Such words bear an unmistakable message of weari- 
ness, overwork, and what we call the exhaustion of the 
environment. Ina word, my friend’s mind has cropped 
its local pasture to the very roots, and can no longer 
find sufficient food. A new field, green and dewy and 
lush, must be found to browze in what time the old pas- 


ture is renewing its sward. My friend knows this; but - 


he seems absolutely ignorant of the fact that for the 
quarter of what a reasonable outing in Europe would 
cost him, he may renova‘e his imagination and recreate 
his muscles and his vascular and nervous systems here 
in his own country. 

The mere cost of passage yonder and back on the At- 
lantic will take you to the Gulf-coast of our Southern 
States—to Mobile, New Orleans, Pensacola, Pass Chris- 
tian or Bay St. Louis, and board you there two months. 
An English artist, who spent a fortnight with me at Bay 
St. Louis in January, was amazed to find the beautiful 
old town, on its dry sea-bluff, drowsing through weather 
incomparably wholesome and delightful, without any 
artiste to sketch it, any poets to sing it, or any strolling 
or driving or boating tourists to break its orange-scented 
monotony. He could scarcely believe it when I told him 
that the town was a summer resort, and that nobod y 





seemed to realize the possibility of making the most of it 
in winter. We drove over the ten miles of shorewise 
shell road, as smooth as a hard-wood floor; we walked 
in the pine scented woods ; we visited a rural vineyard 
and had scuppernong in an ancient Creole cellar; we 
saw French opera (it is more to see than to hear) in New 
Orleans, and were back to the Bay the same night, I be- 
lieve ; and day after day the sunshine was a golden 
dream, and night after night the moon shone like a disk 
of magic in the almost purple sky, while with a mellow 
boom the romantic buccaneer sea gently answered the 
sough of an endless breeze. 

But it will never do for me to get astride the hobby of 
Bay St. Louis; its motion intoxicates me, and my pen 
will write nothing but praise and my ink will turn to 
liquid eulogy, makiug the paper it marks fairly rustle 
with a sense of tropical waftings. What I wish to say to 
my friend is this: Drop the silly notion that to rest and 
accumulate brain-tissue you must go abroad. Let go 
another fool's comfort, to wit : serene faith in the efficacy 
of artificial cosmopolitanism. True cosmopolitan vision 
is all very well ; but a Cook’s tour, or twoor three Cook’s 
tours, abroad cannot possibly give that vision. Paul 
Bourget’s book on America is the best proof to be had of 


’ how childishly ignorant one may be of a large part of the 


world and yet pass for a cosmopolite. Indeed, there is 
no such man or woman in life as the word cosmopolite is 
meant to stand for in literature. If you scratch the crust 
of self-importance off a cosmopolite you will find a very 
ordinary human being, as a rule, who doesn’t know the 
names of half the important cities in his own country, 
and couldn’t to save his life tell Bordeaux from California 
claret with his eyes shut and a fiddle going. And the 
most rigid, statuesque, incorrigible and altogether debil- 
itated cosmopolite is the one who calls himself an artist 
and a genius and the like, but can’t find any inspiration 
in his own country ; nay, worst of all, actually deems it 
a practical demonstration of his cosmopolitan achieve- 
ments to decry his own people, breeding and country, and 
at the same time lick the feet of some other people and 
belaud some other country of whose civilization he has 
but the annual tourist’s knowledge. 

When Southerners go to New England io summer and 
honestly try to find out what a Yankee is at home ; when 
New Englanders go South in winter and sincerely study 
Southern life : when the East, the West, the North and 
the South have made one another’s acquaintance and 
have become reasonably familiar with one another's 
lives, we shall have the very safest and best national edu- 
cation, Any man who is as broadas his country is broad 
enough to bear a tremendous superstructure of science, 
art, letters, humanities. No globe-trotter was ever a 
Shakespeare, a Raphael, a Chaucer, a Burns, a Hugo, a 
Napoleon, a Newton, an Edison. 

But, as to my friend’s letter, the outing that he needs 
is not a few months abroad, but a few months down 
South this winter, in some quiet place like Bay St. Louis, 
where he can find utter change and complete stimula- 
tion and at the same time find out a good deal about his 

own country. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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THE POLITICAL EBBTIDE IN ENGLAND. 


THE CAUSES OF THE OVERTURN—ENGLISH AND 
AMERICAN ELECTIONS COMPARED. 








BY FRANCES E. WILLARD, 


THE publican, the peer and the priest have had their 
innings. They formed a combination too strong to be 
withstood. Before their solid ranks the new movement 
of the people failed to hold its own. Behind them was 
unlimited prestige, power and money. Behind the Lib- 
erals was the slow lift of the people’s purpose to enlarge 
the area of their opportunity; but they proved themselves 
too short-sighted to perceive how that purpose could be 
wrought into deeds, Sober second thought and the logic 
of events will doubtless lead them to perceive and to rec- 
tify their mistake ; for it is idle to deny that the working 
class has allied itself with the aristocracy ; the man in 
the blouse has voted the same ticket as the man in the 
lawn sleeves; the idle poor and the idle- rich have 
‘* pooled their issues.” Some say the disestablishment of 
the Welsh Church was the Jonah in the ship; others, 
that the bill for the local control of the liquor traffic did 
the mischief. Doubtless no one cause was a first cause, 
but the Newcastle program was a “ Bill of Particulars ” 


too complicated for the digestion of the average mind. 
Tho greatly disappointed and surprised we Radicals have 
taken the result in a philosophical spirit, and are glad to 
find that our temperance people generally have not lost 
sleep over it. They have learned to endure hardness as 
good soldiers ; they know that every to-day has its to- 
morrow ; that action and reaction are likely to be equal ; 
that the Conservative Party is more friendly to the en- 
franchisement of woman than the Liberal, and most of 
them have learned to believe that the temperance ques- 
tion will never be successful until men and women both 
record their opinions concerning it, at the point where 
opinion passes into politics and law. For my part I can 
but believe that if we had worked all these years to put 
women in a position of power rather than of pleading, 
every good cause would have been in a better position 
than it is to-day. Lord Salisbury is a strong believer in 
the enfranchisement of women, so is Arthur J. Balfour, 
and ‘‘ one blast upon their bugle horn is worth a thou- 
sand men,” especially in the present flush of victory. 

Having said thus much upon the larger outcome of 
these crisis days, I must confess that I have been most of 
all occupied with the marvelous object lesson of the 
election itself. From my point of view these people are 
a@ quarter of a century ahead of us in America in their 
manner of conducting these greatest of all civic enter- 
prises. For twenty years women ratepayers have had 
the ballot on the same conditions as men, and within the 
last year the Parish Councils Bill has enfranchised one- 
half a million more of them, so that they now lack only 
the vote for Parliamentary candidates. Great Britain is 
no larger than the State of Georgia, and has a population 
of nearly forty millions. The concentration of so huge a 
mass of humanity in so small a space gives a wonderful 
solidarity to their methods of conducting great cam- 
paigns. It is like an anthill, where the antennz send 
their message through the mass in an unappreciable 
time. This fact, combined with the long participation of 
women as integers in politics, has given the elections a 
character as homelike as that of our church sociablee— 
which, indeed, they resemble more nearly than any other 
gathering of which I can think. The meetings are 
largely held in churches, often presided over by minis- 
ters, and the whole family is in the audience—men and 
women, youth and maidens, boys and girls: women are 
on the platform, and the candidate is quite likely to read 
off a list of women’s committees, and more likely to ex- 
press his thanks to women canvassers than to anybody 
else. Nothing could be more delightful toa speaker than 
addressing these audiences; they are good-natured, at- 
tentive, and responsive to the last degree. They catch 
your point ‘‘on the fly,” as the newspaper reporter has 
it ; they rise up cheering to meet the speaker if he says a 
good thing ; indeed, their intelligence and enthusiasm is 
such that the dullest speaker must feel himself aroused 
by the reaction of his audience upon his own sluggish 
faculties. 

But we excel our English friends in the spectacular 
and musical character of our demonstrations. Here I 
have seen no processions and bands of music, and glee 
clubs are few and far between. The election law is the 
outcome of centuries of study and experience. Bribery 
has been made almost impossible. It it should be proved 
that the candidate had as much as a lawn party within a 
few weeks of the election, it might be declared invalid. 
Lady Henry Somerset felt it necessary to postpone the 
féte at Eastaor Castle, for which she had arranged a few 
weeks after her son’s coming of age, lest she should ley 
herself liable as having endeavored to manipulate her 
tenants in the interest of the Liberal candidate ; and to 
my knowledge the mother of such a candidate in another 
part of the country did not feel at liber:y to buy a pair 
of gloves of a Liberal merchant, but sought a Tory in- 
stead. It it were proved that free liquor had been dealt 
out onelection day to those who agreed to vote a certain 
way, the election would be null and void, and the de- 
feated candidate would be counted in. No person has a 
right to ask any other how he voted. The ballot is thor- 
oughly secret—the Australian method b2ing used. The 
custom of what is called ‘‘ beckling” is the feature that 
most impresses an American. The candidate is likely to 
be interrupted in his speech and questions asked him on 
every imaginable phase of politics. If he is ingenious 
avd good-humored, which long practice has usually 
made him, but little annoyance will be felt. Sometimes, 
however, unpleasant incidents occur ; but the police are 
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not usually brought into recognition. If any one con- 
tinued to interrupt the meeting he would quite likely be 
‘‘ run out” by the combined efforts of the managers. It 
is, however, noticeable that in this country a Liberal 
meeting has many more Conservatives in proportion to 
its numbers, and a Conservative meeting many more 
Radicals than would be the case with us as between Re- 
publican and Democrat. Our English friends consider 
that they would lose a great deal if their meetings were 
like ours, largely one-sided. I am inclined to think this 
is true, and that it would be better if we imported several 
items of their program, so far as the conduct of meetings 
is concerned. 

One point that struck me decidedly is that in spite of 
Lord Roseberry’s efforts to set this election to the tune 
of ‘‘ Down with the House of Lords,” that cry has fallen 
flat. There is positively no enthusiasm against the House 
of Lords. I have asked several intelligent observers why 
this is true, and they thought it was because the work- 
ing people are largely descendants, followers and de- 
pendents of the feudal lords in whose castles they were 
sheltered in time of war, and whom it was their pleasure 
and pride to look upon as patrons. The sons of those 
same lords own all the land, and the habit of looking to 
them as final authority is ingrained in the mind of the 
masses. It is a part of original fibers to consider 
that a king anda lord cando no wrong. Indeed, this 
was once an article of faith; and while a strong re- 
action has set in among a certain forceful and individ- 
ualized minority of wage-workers, the great mass, and 
especially those in the agricultural districts, vote the 
Conservative ticket. They prefer their condition as it is 
rather than ‘‘to fly to evils that they know not of.” It 
ought also to be said that there is not probably on the 
face of the earth a class of people more kindly in man- 
ner or more considerate in action toward their depend- 
ents than a large proportion of the nobility of England. 
A lively perception of favors past as well as of those 
coming, determines the votes of uncounted thousands 
among *‘‘ the horny-handed sons of toil.” 

Nothing but education—physical, technical, intellect- 
ual, moral—will ever penetrate this mighty mass with 
the sense of individual value. The people evidently 
believe that the Conservative Party, representing ances- 
try, wealth and the State Church, will give them the 
reforms they seek just as surely as the Liberal Party 
would have done. Indeed, it is a matter of record that 
such movements have begun with the Liberals and bave 
been carried into effect by the Conservatives in so many 
instances that a generalization has been reached in 
the common mind, to the effect that ‘‘if we don’t get 
what we want from one, we shall from the other.” So 
far as I can read the popular sentiment it is illustrated 
by the Arkansas traveler at a wayside inn, who said to 
his landlady, ‘‘ If this is tea give me coffee, and if it is 
coffee give me tea.” 

For these reasons I do not look upon the overwhelm- 
ing rout that has overtaken the Liberal Party as involv- 
ing the calamities that I once supposed must follow the 
incoming of the Conservatives; nor do I think the 
temperance cause has met with so great a setback as 
many feel. For the moment it looks so, and the jubila- 
tions of the liquor men’s journals would lead one to such 
aconclusion. But our conclusions as temperance people 
are based on ‘‘sober second thought”; and the English 
nation is the last one ever to permit its politics to be 
‘** mixed” in the same place as its drinks. 

One advantageous feature of the elections is the 
brevity of the campaign. It extends over three weeks, 
but decisive knowledge of the outcome is reached in a 
fortnight. The wrack and ruinof sucha campaign is far 
less than that of the Presidential election which spoils a 
year and from nomination to election day covers six 
months with carnage. But this advantage has an off- 
set in the custom of permitting voters, according to the 
amount of their property, to vote several times accord- 
ing to the localities where their property is situated, and 
also in the fact that as the voting is not all done on one 
day, the keynote of success is apt to be set by a single 
large majority secured by some notable leader. For in- 
stance, the defeat of Sir William Vernon Harcourt by 
Mr. Bemrose at Derby was so great an event that its 
effect upon the voting population could not have been 
other than to concentrate an enormous mass of votes 
against the Liberal candidates elsewhere. 

Among other surprises of the election is the defeat of 
Walter McLaren, nephew of John Bright, who has been 
achampion of every good cause in Parliament during 
fifteen years past, and whose seat has been won by a most 
unimportant little peer who has never done anybody a 
particle of good and has spent his life in racing horses 
for gain. Hardly a candidate who belonged to the 
nobility has been defeated, while men who have served 
their country nobly without fee or reward (for it is well 
known that no salary is attached to a seat in Parliament) 
have been unceremoniously dismissed. 

The election of Mr. Asquith, Home Secretary, is per- 
haps the most cheering indication of the campaign. He 
not only holds his seat, but has increased his majority ; 
and yet he stood out manfully for the Newcastle pro- 
gram, including the local control of the liquor traffic—a 
triumph that is only to be explained by his hold on the 
wage-working class, on account of the Parish Councils 
Bill, the Factory Acts, the work for Prison Reform,’and 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


many other admirable measures in the interest of the 
people of which he has been the chief defender in the 
House of Commons. 

REIGATE PRIORY, ENGLAND. 
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THE PASSING OF REALISM. 
BY RICHARD HOVEY. 


L. 





WE are all agreed that Truth is a great virtue, in Art 
as in life; but Pilate’s query remains still unriddled, 
‘* What is Truth?’ The philosophers, from Thales to 
Rosmini, have propounded answers ; but the world is not 
yet convinced, and they themselves, perhaps, less than 
the rest of the world. Hume is triumphant, only to be 
overthrown by Kant ; and Kant confutes Hume, only to 
be himself confuted. Light, says the scientist of the last 
century, is a tenuous fluid emanated from luminous 
bodies. Absurd, cries his modern successor ; light is a 
mode of motion, the undulation of an imponderable 
medium. But what, my dear scientists, is more absurd, 
judged by your own theories, than an imponderable 
medium? and what, in this case, becomes of your won- 
derful law of gravitation? Be a little more respectful to 


the poet with his dreams, O scientist! and a little more .- 


courteous to the artist with his strong grasp of the con- 
crete, O philosopher! for the vision of poet and artist 
may even yet prove deeper and wiser than yours. It is, 
at any rate, the part of modesty to hear what these also 
have to say. 

But dowe geta final and satisfactory answer even 
from the artists? By no means. They, too, with the 
rest of mavkind, are still struggling, more or less strenu- 
ously, tosolve in their own way the same old problems 
that were propounded by the Sphinxes of the Nile. 
They, as well as the philosophers, have their controver- 
sies ;and the fashion of one age differs from the fashion 
of another age. Butif we seek Truth, we can no more 
afford to overlook the efforts which Art has made to at- 
tain it than any others; and the study of the rise and 
fall of artistic schools is as important to us as that of the 
succession of scientific and philosophic theories or of the 
progress and downfall of empires and races. 

The dominant artistic school of the present day in- 
scribes ‘‘ Truth” on its banners as its own peculiar and 
exclusive shibboleth—a somewhat arrogant proceeding 
and strikingly like that of one of our political parties, 
which not long ago chose the flag of the nation for its 
campaign badge. For Truth, when we come to look into 
the matter, is not the private property of any school. 
We bandy the word about, often with as much dexterity 
and to as little purpose as if it were a shuttlecock, for- 
getting that it is but an algebraic symbol, so to speak, of 
a great reality, not fully understood, toward which all 
schools and all artists aspire. 

I. The decline of the Renaissance produced such ex- 
travagances that a reaction came about in literature 
and the other arts very like that in philosophy at the 
same period ; for Pope and Boileau are in the one field of 
thought what Voltaire and Diderot are in the other. 
Common senee, not a very lofty quality, was sought as a 
relief from recondite nonsense. The Classic School, as 
it was called, turned its back upon the license of the pre- 
ceding epoch and sought by becoming more moderate 
to become more true ; and, artificial as this school may 
seem to us, it was in reality a return to Nature. When 
English poets could talk about the Magdalen’s eyes as 
‘* portable and compendious oceans,” it was time for the 
gospel of severity and restraint to be preached. 

But the very qualities which are the cause of the suc- 
cess of any mere party in literature as in politics, are 
usually the same as those which determine its fall. The 
restrained became the monotonous, and the severe quick- 
ly degenerated into the dull. Poetry, whose early Italian 
sensuousness had become corpulence, put on stays, and 
very soon began to lace beyond allendurance. Tight 
lacing is, indeed, a fit symbol of the period. Women, 
trees, poems and philosophies were cramped and con- 
fined into shapes ugly and angular. The mathematical 
and logical side of Truth was the only one recognized. 
Abstractions and weak generalities took the place of the 
concrete and the particular. Art languished for lack of 
food. If the Renaissance died of surfeit, the Classical 
School died of starvation. 

Then came the period of the Romauticists, and their 
endeavor also was for more truth. Nature, they said, is 
not generalized, she is particular. If she is governed by 
laws, they are laws of a grander scope than our court 
codes of etiquet. Her rhythms are those of the winds 
and tides, not the “ now we go up, up, up, and now we 
go down, down, down” of a seesaw. Her symmetry is 
organic, not mechanical—the intricate inter-relations of 
the human body, not the obvious balance of a pair of 
scales. There is in her an aerial perspective as well in 
the domain of thought as in that of sense. Truth, as per- 
ceived by us—and she can be represented in no other 
way—is often dim and uncertain and sometimes lost in 
utter darkness ; and even that which is clearly seen can- 
not be painted in its true relations except against a back- 
ground of mystery. The shadows of the Brocken and 
the giant figure that looms through the mist are as much 
a part of Truth as the puny child that may be the cause 
of either. Illusions may not be swept away with a wave 
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of the hand ; at least as illusions they exist, and must 
be taken account of. 

But the Romantic School developed a tendency to mel- 
odrama. Even its great master, Victor Hugo, is some- 
times theatrical when he intends to be dramatic, And 
so Romanticism also finds its Waterloo, and is destroyed 
by the excess of the very qualities that led to its victory, 

And now we have—Realism, 

LONpON, ENGLAND, 


A TRIP TO THE GREAT WALL AND SACRED 
PLACES OF PEKING. 


THE TEMPLE OF HEAVEN—THE GREAT BELL. 


BY PRESIDENT W. A. P. MARTIN, D.D., 
OF THE IMPERIAL COLLEGE OF PBKING. 


A RESIDENT has no need to be in a hurry to see the 
sights of bis own locality unless, as in Peking, there is 
danger of the show being shut up. Objects of rare inter- 
est, that were formerly open to all the world, are acces- 
sible no longer. Imperial temples and imperial pleasure 
grounds are withdrawn from the public eye, leaving 
scarcely anything to make the place worth the trouble of 
a visit. Not that the Government has grown less liberal, 
but, because in the early years after the débacle of 1860, 
there was a minority reign, under which nobody thought 
it necessary to restore the ancient restrictions. 

The attainment of bis majority, when the Emperor was 
expected to visit all these places, was the signal for shut- 
ting out the rest of mankind. No longer can a student 
of comparative religion, who has visited the sacred 
places of other creeds, be admitted to the Temple of 
Heaven, the scene of the most ancient ritual now ob- 
served on the face of the earth. The sun in his course 
looks on nothing built with hands so sublime in its sug- 
gestions as the Ara Coeli of Peking. 

Acres of polished marble, rising from all sides by flights 
of steps, culminate in a circular terrace, whose roof is 
the vault of heaven. Thedivinity there worshiped is the 
Ruler of the Universe, and the priest who officiates is 
the sovereign of the Empire. Like Melchizedek of old, 
he is priest of the Most High God, with whom he inter- 
cedes on behalf of his people, and to whom he offers an 
ox as a burnt offering in acknowledgment of delegated 
authority. 

The cults of Buddha and Tao are of yezterday in com- 
parison with this venerable relic of a purer faith, which 
in China has behind it a record of forty centuries, 

So holy did Dr. Legge, the eminent missionary and 
professor, regard this altar that, before climbing its steps, 
he heard a small, still voice, which others might have 
heard had they but harkened, saying: ‘‘ Put off thy 
shoes, for the place whereon thou standest is holy 
ground.” 

The students in the British Legation, less reverent, 
were for years wont to play cricket in its shady groves, 
which are so extensive as to interpose a belt of silence 
between the altar and the busy city. 

Equally invisible is the Temple of Agriculture, where 
the Emperor honors the memory of the man who broke 
the spell of barbarism by teaching mankind to get their 
living from the soil, and where he does homage to hus- 
bandry by appearing in the character of a plowman. 

A host of less conspicuous places are included in the 
interdict, notably two fine parks, in one of which those 
irreverent students once shot a sacred deer, presenting a 
portion of it to H. B. M.’s Minister, who pronounced it 
excellent. 

Less to be regretted is exclusion from the grand Lama- 
sery, where of yore our student of comparative religion 
might freely apply his tape-line to the great Buddha to 
ascertain its place in the scale of divine magnitudes ; 
where he might sometimes catch a glimpse of a living 
Buddha, and hear litanies chanted in the Tibetan tongue. 
Here twelve hundred lazy monks, filthy and viciour, are 
housed in the palace of a prince, who, on coming to the 
throne, gave them his dwelling and ordered them to be 
fed at his expense. So greedy are these recluses, whose 
first law is self-abnegation, and so indelicate is their 
mode of picking pockets, that a visitor always departed 
with the conviction that instead of visiting a house of 
prayer he had fallen into a den of thieves. 

More to be lamented than any of these, except the 
first, are the Marble Bridge in the grounds of the city 
palace, and the Hill of Longevity at the country palace. 

From the former the tourist could take in at a glance a 
‘scene of marvelous beauty—two ‘‘ seas,” whcse shores 
are fringed with the airiest forms of Oriental architec- 
ture. From the latter he looked down on a charming 
lake, and around on ruins of sumptuous edifices wrecked 
by Anglo-Gallic vengeance. In each of these pictur- 
esque spots the Dowager Empress Tzehi has built a pal- 
ace for herself. To gratify her desire for privacy a cen- 
tral thoroughfare was closed, the people of the one side 
being obliged to make half the circuit of the city to 
reach the other. For her alone the lotus is to bloom ; 
and for her pagoda and pavilion mirror themselves in 
the placid waters. What matters it to her if the finest 
views are wiped from the map of the capital? What 
does she care if the disappointed tourist does go away 
lamenting that he was born too late—or perbaps too 
early—say a trifle in advance of the adoption of regula- 
tions like those that open to the public the abbeys and 
palaces of England? 

Even the city wall suffers from an intermittent prohi- 
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bition. Ionce heard a Chinese minister discourse to Mr, 
Burlingame of the change that had come over foreign 
life in Chin® “Formerly,” said he, ‘‘you foreigners 
were oppressed ; but now you enjoy more privileges than 
the natives. For instance, no woman is allowed to walk 
on the city wall; but we know that where you go your 
wives must. Your ladies make it a promenade, and we 
say nothing about it.” : 

While Hengki lived there was no question of access to 
the wall; but when the office of vice governor fell to 
another, an order was posted at all the guardhouses, say- 
ing: ‘‘ Foreigners have been seen walking on the wall 
and studying the topography of the city,a practice not 
on any account to be permitted.” 

To me this was not pleasant reading, but to most for- 
eigners it meant nothing; and to the guards it only 
meant that they might demand a larger douceur for 
opening the stairways. 

Happily the Great Wall is not forbidden, tho it might 
be on good grounds ; and visitors continue to carry away, 
not snail shells, such as Johnson said he had seen, but 
specimen bricks weighing a hundred pounds. 

When we visited the wall, we stowed our bedding in a 
cart, and took donkeys from the city gate; that animal 
so despised within the walls being indispensable on coun- 
try roads. The pass at Nankow, thirty miles to the 
northwest, we might have reached in one day had we 
not deviated from the highway to visit sundry objects 
of interest, such as the Yellow Temple, the Great Bell, 
the Hot Springs and the Ming Tombs. 

The Yellow Temple, not far beyond the city moat, is a 
lamasery, vast in extent, but, unlike the greater one 
already mentioned, offering nothing of interest except a 
marble tope to commemorate the death of a living Bud- 
dha, This holy man, next in dignity to the Dalai Lama, 
came fiom Tibet by invitationof the Emperor Kienlung, 
and died of smallpox. 

The base of the monument is belted with tableaux, in 
low relief, representing the birth, death and spiritual 
struggles of the saint. To the Mongols it is an object of 
great veneration ; and they always perform a kotow 
before it—hanging handkerchiefs on it in sign of special 
prayer or vows—altho it covers only the fallen mantle 
of his saintship, his body having been carried back to 
Tibet. 

The religion of the Lamas is Buddhism of a corrupt 
type, and prevails in Tibet and Mongolia. Its leading 
tenet is the reincarnation of Buddhist divinities in the 
person of those who are destined to exercise spiritual or 
civil power, a doctrine unknown to the orthodox. As its 
prayers are made by machinery, turned by wind or 
water, as well as by hand, you would hardly expect it to 
exert an influence for good ; yet it seems to have made 
the Mongols less savage than the blood-thirsty followers 
of Genghis Khan, tho it has not made them chaste, 
clean or honest. 

The Great Bell, four or five miles further on, is one of 
the wonders of the world. Cast about five-centuries ago, 
by order of Yunglo, the first Chinese Emperor whe fixed 
his throne in Peking, it weighs 534 tons and is covered 
within and without with extracts from the Buddhist 
Canon. Why it was made here and why it has remained in 
retirement, it might require a knowledge of astrology to 
unriddle. There is only one greater bell between heaven 
and earth, viz., at Moscow, weighing 80 tons—a fact 
that may please the pride of some Christiaus. 

Connected with this Chinese monster is a touching leg- 
end, which I thus render : 

As a bee builds up her waxen cell, 
Was built the mold for the giant bell ; 


Carved and pressed and polished well 
By the master’s cunning hand. 
Twice has he lost the toil of years ; 
And now he waits with anxious fears 
The junction of propitious spheres 
To speak his lost command. 
A lovely maid sits by his side ; 
Her mother’s joy her father’s pride; 
One whom he hopes to see the bride 
Of a noble’s eldest son. 
As on the crane the caldron swings, 
Into its jaws the maiden springs, 
While back her little shoe she flings— 
And the arduous work is done. 
To save her father from failure’s shame; 
To win for her father a deathless name ; 
She drowns herself in that sea of flame ; 
But the bell her soul retains. 


For now with the great bell’s dulcet tone, 

There mingles low a plaintive moan— 

She calls for the slipper backward thrown 
Wo hie *—her voice remains. 

In a vast amphitheater formed by converging hills, 
which are supposed to bring all good influences to a 
focus, repose the ashes of thirteen emperors of the last 
Chinese dynasty. The first was Yunglo, who rebuilt and 
beautified the city; the last, Chungchen, who hanged 
himself when his capital fell into the hands of a rebel. 
It was to Li Chuong that the dynasty succumbed—not 
to the Manchus, who, called in to avenge it, seated them- 
selves on the vacant throne. Hence the respectful care 
taken of this noble cemetery; an official, said to bea 
scion of the ancient monarchs, being charged with the 
duty of ministering to their manes. Hence, aleo, the 
portal of their resting-place—all that now remains to 
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them of their vast dominions—is adorned by adirge from 
the pen of the Emperor Kienlung. 

The mausolea are approached through ranks of colossal 
statues representing men and animals. That of Yunglo, 
which is far grander than the others, is imposing by its 
proportions and the severity ofits style. To have built it 
of stones quarried from the neighboring hills would 
have been comparatively inexpensive ; but it was thought 
necessary to import teak wood from Siam, as Solomon 
imported cedar from Lebanon. Five hundred years has 
this wooden structure stood the storms, and it looks as if 
it might brave them for a thousand more. 

Tangshan, the hot spring, gives name and place to an 
Imperial *‘ pleasance.” Its buildings show no trace of 
Goth or Vandal; but through sheer neglect they are 
falling into irretrievable decay. The spring is a rift in 
the strata, through which rises a flood of almost boiling 
water, sufficient to supply half Peking if properly hus- 
banded. Through want of enterprise it is wasted on the 
lakes and canals of a forsaken park. 

Spending a night at Nankow, we gave a day to explor- 
iog the pass. At three points the hand of man has re- 
enforced the fortifications erected by Nature, viz., at the 
two entrances, thirteen miles apart, and in the middle, 
where, in addition to gateway and walls, you see a fa- 
mous inscription in six languages, some of which are as 
dead as the Hittite. 

At the further entrance only do we get a view of the 
Great Wall, properly so called, and then it is but an an- 
gle or loop of that, which for 1,550 miles skirts the Mon- 
golian plateau and forms the boundary of China proper. 
Imposing in the boldness with which it climbs the cliffs, 
it grows sublime when you think of it as stretching from 
the sea of sand to the sea of salt. In some parts, how- 
ever, it dwindles into a mere embankment of clay. 

The pass formed by a fracture in the mountain chain 
and widened by the erosive action of a small river, re- 
sembles some of thcse cafions seen on our Western rail- 
ways. its grassy slopes winding with the stream and 
sprinkled with the snow of grazing flocks. 

As we were sauntering along, our eyes fixed on this 
scene of quiet beauty, a well-meaning native stopped to 
exchange greetings, adding, as he rode away, “‘ There is 
nothing to be seen here; but go on a little further and 
you may see an open-air theater and hear the song of a 
story-teller.” 

AUDUBON PARK, NEW YORK CITY. 
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NEWSPAPER WOMEN OF COLONIAL TIMES, 


BY ALICE MORSE EARLE, 











IT is a popular notion of the present day that the busi- 
ness woman is wholly a production, an evolution of the 
latter half of this century. Most emphatically may it be 
asserted that such is not the case; scores of examples 
can be given of successful women-of-affairs who lived 
previous to the Revolution. Even still more confidently 
is itclaimed by many that the ‘‘ newspaper woman” is a 
growth of modern times. I wish to point out some ex- 
amples to prove the fallacy of this latter statement. 
Newspapers of colonial times can scarcely be said to have 
been edited ; they were simply printed or published, and 
all that men did as newspaper publishers women did 
also, and did well. It cannot be asserted that these 
women often voluntarily or primarily started a news- 
paper ; they usually assumed the care after the death of 
an editor-husband,-or brother or son, or sometimes 
assisted temporarily while a male relative, through sick- 
ness or multiplicity of affairs, could not attend to his 
editorial or publishing work. 

Perhaps the most remarkable examples of women 
publishers may be found in the well-known Goddard 
family of Rhode Island. Mrs. Sarah Goddard was the 
daughter of Ludowick Updike, of one of the oldest and 
most respected families in that State. The old Updike 
House, the place of her birth, is still standing in good 
condition in Wickford, R.I.; her grave is among those 
in the old family burying-ground that I visited last sum- 
mer. She received an excellent education ‘in both use- 
ful and polite learning,” and married Dr. Giles Goddard, 
a prominent physician and postmaster of New London. 
After she became a widow she went into the printing 
business in Providence, about the year 1765, with her 
son, who was postmaster of that town, and published the 
Providence Gazette and Country Journal, the only news- 
paper printed in Providence before 1775. As William 
Goddard was dissatisfied with bis pecuniary success with 
the Providence paper, he went to New York and left the 
business wholly with his mother, and she conducted it 
with much ability and success under the name Sarah 
Goddard & Company. I wish to note that she carried on 
this business not under her son’s name, but openly in her 
own behaif ; and when she assumed the charge of the 
paper she printed it with her own motto as the heading, 
** Vox Populi Vox Dei.” 

William Goddard drifted to Philadelphia, where he 
published the Pennsylvania Chronicle with such doubt- 
ful success that in 1773 he removed to Baltimore and 
established himself in the newspaper business anew, with 
only, he relates, ‘‘the small capital of a single solitary 
guinea.” He found there another energetic business 
woman, the widow Mrs. Nicholas Hasselbaugh, carrying 
on the printing business bequeathed to her by her hus- 

band ; and he bought of her her stock in trade and estab- 
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lished The Maryland Journal and Baltimore Advertiser, 
with this motto: 
“ Omne tulit punctum, qui miscuit utile dulci 
Leetarem delectando, pariterque monendo.” 

It was the third newspaper published in Maryland, was 
issued weekly at ten shillings per annum, and was a well- 
printed sheet. But William Goddard had another bee in 
his bonnet. A plan was formed just before the Revolu- 
tionary War to abolish the general public post-c fice sys- 
tem, and to establish in its place a private system of post 
riders from Georgia to New Hampshire. This system 
was to be supported by private subscription ; alargesum 
was already subscribed, and the scheme well under way, 
when the war ended all the plans. Goddard had the 
scheme much to heart, and had traveled through the 
colonies exploiting the plan. While he was away on 
these trips he left the newspaper and printing house 
solely under the charge of his sister, Mary Katharine 
Goddard, the worthy daughter of her energetic mother. 
From 1775 to 1784, through the trying times of the Revo- 
lution, and in a most active scene of military and political 
troubles, this really brilliant woman continued to print 
successfully and continuously her newspaper. The 
Maryland Journal and every other work issued from her 
printing presses were printed and published in her name, 
and it is believed mainly on her own account. 

She was a woman of much intelligence and was also 
practical, being an expert compositor of types, and fully 
conversant with every detail. of the mechanical work of 
a printing office. During this busy time she was also 
post-mistress of Baltimore and kept a bookshop. Her 
brother William, through his futile services in this postal 
scheme, had been led to believe he would receive, under 
Benjamin Franklin and the new Government of the 
United States, the appvintment of Secretary and Comp- 
troller of the Post Office; but Franklin gave it to hisown 
son-in-law, Richard Bache. Goddard, sorely disappointed, 
but pressed in money matters, felt forced to accept the 
position of Surveyor of Post Roads. But when Franklin 
went to France in 1776, and Bache became Postmaster- 
General, and Goddard again was not then appointed 
Comptroller, his chagrin caused him to resign his office, 
and naturally to change his political principles, and 
turn—almost—a Tory. 

He retired to Baltimore, and soon there appeared in 
the Journal an ironical piece (written by a member of 
Congress) signed Tom Tell Truth. From this arosea 
vast political storm. The Whig Club, of Baltimore, a 
powerful body, came to Miss Goddard and demanded the 
name of the author; she referred them to her brother. 
On bis refusal to give the author’s name he was seized, 
carried to the Clubhouse, bullied, and finally warned out 
of town and county. He at once went to the 
Assembly at Annapolis and demanded protection, 
which was given him. He ventilated his wrongs in a 
pamphlet, and was again mobbed and insulted. In 1779 
Anna Goddard printed anonymously in her paper Queries 
Political and Military, written really by Gen, Charles 
Lee, the enemy and at one time presumptive rival of 
Washington. This paper also raised a tremendous 
storm through which the Goddards passed triumphantly. 
Lee remained always a close friend of Goddard, and be- 
queathed to him his valuable and interesting papers, 
with the intent of posthumous publication ; but unfor- 
tunately they were sent to England to be printed in 
handsome style, and were instead imperfectly and in- 
completely issued ; and William Goddard received no 
benefit or profit from their sale. But Lee left him also, 
by will, a large and valuable estate in Berkeley County, 
Va.,so he retired from public life and ended his days 
ona Rhode Island farm. His son, Professor Goddard, 
was father of thepresent representatives of the name in 
Providence. The story of this acquaintance with Gen- 
eral Lee, and of Mary Katharine Goddard’s connection 
therewith, forms one of the most interesting minor epi- 
sodes of the war. This capable woman-printer lived to 
great old age unmarried. 

It was at this time, just previous to the Revolution, 
nothing very novel or unusual to Baltimoreans to see a 
woman edit a newspaper. The Maryland Gazette sus- 
pended on account of the Stamp Act in 1765, and the 
printer issued a paper called ‘‘ The Apparition of the 
Maryland Gazette, which is not Dead but Sleepeth”; 
and instead of a stamp it bore a death’s head with the 
motto, ‘‘The Times are Dismal, Doleful, Dolorous, Dol- 
larless.” Almost immediately after it resumed publica- 
tion, the publisher died, and from 1767 to 1775 it was car- 
ried on by his widow, Anne Katharine Green, some- 
times assisted by her son, but for five years alone. The 
firm name was Anne Katharine Green & Son, and she 
also did the priating of public documents for the colony. 
She was about thirty-six years old when she assumed 
the business, and was then the mother of six sons and 
eight daughters. Her husband was the fourth generation 
from Samuel Green, the first printer in New England, 
from whom descended about thirty ante-Revolutionary 
printers. Until the Revolution there was always a 
Printer Green in Boston. Members of the family were 
in much demand to start newspapers, etc., and were 
ofted hired by the Government. Mr. Green’s partner, 


William Rind, removed to Williamsburg and printed 
there the Virginia Gazette, At hisdeath, Widow Clem- 
entina Rind, not to be outdone by Widow Green and 
Mother and Sister Goddard, proved that what woman 
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has done woman can do, by carrying on the business and 
printing the Gazette till her own death in 1775. 

It is, indeed, a curious circumstance that, on the eve 
of the Revolution, so many Southern newspapers should 
be conducted by women. Long ere that, from 1738 to 
1740, Elizabeth Timothy, a Charleston women, widow 
of Louis Timothy, the first Librarian of the Philadelphia 
Library Company and publisher of the South Carolina 
Gazette, carried on that paper after her husband’s deatb, 
and her son, Peter Timothy, succeeded her. In 1730 his 
paper was suspended, tbrough his capture by the British. 
He was exchanged, and was lost at sea, with two daugh- 
ters and a grandchild, while on his way to Antigua, to 
obtain funds. He had a varied and interesting life. was 
a friend of Parson Whitefield, and was tried with him 
on a charge of libel against the South Carolina ministers. 
In 1782 his widow, Anne Timothy, revived the Gazette, 
as had her mother-in-law before her, and published it 
successfully twice a week for ten yeers till her death in 
1792. She had a large printing house, corner of Broad 
and King Streets, Charleston, and was printer to the 
State; truly a remarkable woman. 

Peter Timothy’s sister Mary married Charles Crouch, 
who also was drowned when on a vessel bound to New 
York. He was asound Whig, and had set up a paper in 
opposition to the Stamp Act, called The South Carolina 
Gazette and Country Journal. This was one of the four 
papers which were all entitled Gazettes in order to secure 
certain advertisements that were all directed by law “‘ to 
be inserted in the South Carolina Gazette.” Mary 
Timothy Crouch continued the paper for a short time 
after her husband’s death, and in 1780, shortly before 
the surrender of the city to the British, went witb her 
printing press and types to Salem, where for a short time 
she printed The Salem Gazette and General Advertiser. 
I have dwelt at some length on the activity and enter- 
prise of these Southern women, because it is another 
unstable and popular notion that the women of the 
North were far mcre energetic and capable than their 
Southern sisters ; but that is certainly not the case in 
this line of business affairs, 

Benjamin and James Franklin were not the only mem- 
bers of the Franklin family who were capable newspaper- 
folk. James Franklin died in Newport in 1735, and his 
widow, Anne, successfully carried on the business for 
many years. She had efticientaid in her two daughters, 
who were quick and capable, practical workers at the 
compositor’s case, having been taught by their father, 
whom they assisted in his lifetime. Isaiah Thomas says 
of him : 

* A gentleman who was acquainted with Anne Franklin 
and her family, informed me that he had often seen her 
daugbters at work in the printing house, and that they 
were sensible and amiable women.”’ 

We can well believe that, since they had Franklin and 
Anne Franklin blood in them. This competent and in- 
dustrious trio of women not only published the Newport 
Mercury, but were printers for the colony, supplying 
blanks for public offices, publishing pamphlets, etc. In 
1745 they printed the Government an edition of the 
laws of the colony, of 340 pages folio. They also did 
other work, printed calicoes and chintzes in desirable 
patterns in enduring colors. 

Boston women gave much assistance to their printer- 
husbands. Ezekiel Russel, the editor of that purely 
political publication, The Censor, was in addition a 
printer of chapbooks and ballads, which were sold 
from his stand near the Liberty Tree, on Boston Com- 
mop. His wife not only helped him in printing these, 
but sheand another young woman of his household, hav- 
ing ready pens and a biddable muse, wrote with celerity 
popular and seasonable ballads on passing events, espe- 
cially of tragic or funereal cast ; and when these ballads 
were printed with a nice border of woodcuts of coffins 
and death’s heads, they often had along and profitable 
run of popularity. After his death, Widow Russel still 
continued ballad-making and mongering. 

It was given to a woman, Widow Margaret Draper, to 
publish the only newspaper which was issued in Boston 
during the siege—the Massachusetts Gazette and Boston 
News Letter. And a miserable little sheet it was, vari- 
colored, vari-typed, vari-sized ; of such poor print that 
it is scarcely readable. When the British left Boston 
Margaret Draper left also and resided in England, where 
she received a pension from the British Government. 

The first newspaper in Pennsylvania was entitled the 
American Weekly Mercury. It was ‘‘imprinted by An- 
drew Bradford,” in 1719. He was a son of the first news- 
paper printerin New York, William Bradford, Franklin’s 
**cunning old fox,” who lived to be ninety-two years old, 
and whose quaint tombstone may be seen in Trinity 
churchyard. At Andrew’s death, in 1742, the paper ap- 
peared in mourning, and it was announced that it would 
be published by ‘‘the Widow Bradford.” She took a 
partner, but speedily dropped him and carried it on in 
her own name till 1746. During the time that Cornelia 
Bradford printed this paper it was remarkable for its 
good ty pe and nes tness. 

The Connecticut Courant and The Centinel were both 
of them published for some years by the widows of the 
former proprietors. 

The story of John Peter Zenger, the publisher of the 
New York Weekly Journal, is ore of the most interesting 
episodes in our progress to free speech and liberty, but 
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cannot be dwelt on here. The feminine™portion’ of; his 
family was of assistance to him. His daughter was mis- 
tress of a famous New York tavern that saw many re- 
markable visitors, and heard much of the remarkable 
talk of Zenger’s friends. After his death, in 1746, his 
newspaper was carried on by his widow for two years. 
Her imprint was, ‘‘ New York: Printed by the Widow 
Cathrine Zenger at the Printing-Office in Stone Street : 
Where Advertisements are taken in, and all Persons may 
be supplied with this Paper.” She spelled her name 
Cathrine in all her advertisements. 

I have examined with much interest and attention 
many of these old newspapers printed by these dead-and- 
gone women of colonial times. The old, dingy, yellowed 
files were conned by me in that delightful haven, the 
Library of the American Antiquarian Society, at Worces- 
ter, Mase. Many of them can also be found at the Lenox 
Library. I have tried to fancy that I discover in them 
imprints of feminine control in the shape of milliners’ 
advertisements, china-ware sale, notices of bonnet-paper, 
etc.,etc. Allcontain, as do the productions of masculine 
editorship, ‘‘ the Freshest Advices both Foreign and Do- 
mestick”—often not more than two months cld. News 
was but of small importance to an editor in those days ; 
any good moral advice or practical lesson, no matter if it 
were not very new, was given by those sensible men to 
the waiting public. There were few advertisements ; 
occasionally one of a runaway servant, a disobedient 
wife, a ‘‘ vendue,” or arrival of a ship with foreign goode. 
These adveriisements were not separated from the news 
by any lines or spaces, or even separated from each other, 
but all ran on together in one friendly whole. Sometimes 
it requires considerable judgment to know whether the 
ship which had just arrived belonged to the King of 
Prussia, of whom we had been reading above, or to Col- 
born Barrel, the Boston merchant, whose quaint adver- 
tisement appeared below. The whole number of news- 
papers printed before the Revolution was not very large ; 
and when we see how readily and successfully this con- 
siderabie number of women assumed the cares of pub- 
lishing, we can see that the ‘‘ newspaper women” of that 
day was no rare or mcre presumptuous creature than is 
the ‘‘ newspaper woman” of our own day, albeit she was 
of very different ilk ; but the spirit of independent self- 
reliance, when it became necessary to exhibit self-reli- 
ance, was as prompt and as stable in the feminine breast 
a century and a half ago as it is to-day. Then, as now, 
there were doubtless scores of good wives and daughters 
who materially assisted their husbands in their printing- 
shops, and whose work will never be known, 
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THE SOCIALISTS AND THE ENGLISH LIBERAL 
PARTY. 


WHY SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT AND JOHN MORLEY 
WERE DEFEATED. 








BY EDWARD PORRITT. 





FIFTFEN months ago, in the columns of THE INDE- 
PENDENT, I traced the origin and explained the mission 
of the Socialist Independent Labor Party, in England, 
and briefly sketched the characters of Mr. Keir Hardie, 
and the men who are associated with him in the organi- 
zation aud leadership of the new movement. 

I recalled what the Socialist Party had achieved at the 
General Election of 1892, when it first came into exist- 
ence, and promptly placed itself in an attitude of un- 
compromising hostility toward the Liberals. I also re- 
called what the new party had attempted and what it 
had accomplished in the Parliamentary by-elections and 
the municipal elections between 1892 and 1894, and ex- 
plained, as far as it was then developed, the policy of the 
Socialists, in view of the General Election. I stated the 
number and indicated the character of the parliamentary 
seats which were then threatened by the new Socialistic 
organization, and endeavored to make clear what an 
enormous power for mischief was thus assailing the Lib- 
eral Party. That power, however, as the General Elec- 
tion has shown, has far exceeded anything that was an- 
ticipated a year ago. 

At the time I wrote not more than a score of seats held 
by Liberals, or in connection with which Liberals had 
good fighting chances, were seriously menaced by the 
Socialists, At the General Election more than three 
times that number of seats were assailed, and of the 
fifty or fifty-five Liberal losses in the English and Scotch 
towns and cities fully two-thirds are due, directly or in- 
directly, to the hostility of the Labor Party to candidates 
put forward in the Liberal interest. 

There has never been anything like it beforein English 
electioneering. When the Chartist movement was a 
demonstrative force and a theatrical element in English 
politics in the forties and the fifties, the Chartist opposed 
Whig and Liberal candidates, and at times played havoc 
with their electioneering meetings. But this was about 
the worst the Chariist could do. Only a few of them 
had votes, and except at Nottingham and one or two 
other large towns in the Midlands, it is doubtful whether 
Liberals ever lost a borough election owing to the action 
of what was then the most advanced and noisiest group 
in English politics. 

To-day, on the other hand, every man, no matter how 
poor, who has any settled home, is possessed of a vote ; 
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and the organizers of the new Socialistic Party have hit 
on new methods of using vetes to serve their ends.. The 
first care of the Independent Labor Party was, of course, 
to carry elections and to send Socialists to form a group 
in the House of Commons. But that was by no means 

their only mission. One of the most frequently avowed 

aims is to break up the Liberal Partv, which, they 

insist, is the party of the capitalists. To this end in 

the recent election the Socialists put up thirty can- 

didates. always to the jeopardy of the Liberals; and 

where Socialists were unable to nominate candidates 

of their own, they, as a body, abstained from go- 

ing to the polls. As in former years most of the 

voters who are now acting with the Socialists have 

been associated with the Liberals and the Radicals, 

their systematic and general abstention from voting in 

these constituencies told to the advantage of the Tories, 

and the mort serious disadvantage of the Liberals. 

In all the working-class constituencies in which the 
Socialists have any kind of organization, they are ap- 
parently well disciplined, as well disciplined as the Irish 
electors and Nationalists were from 1880 to 1885, when 
Mr. Parnell was at the hight of his power, and was ina 
position to force the Liberals to associate themselves 
with the demand for Home Rule. How well the Social- 
ists are disciplined, and how well they obeyed the in- 
structions sent out from the committee of their National 
organization is demonstrated beyond dispute by the utter 
wreck they have made of the Liberal Party. It is not 
necessary here to attempt to catalog the seats the Lib- 
erals have lost or to go into electoral statistics ; but it 
may be taken, asI stated at the outset, that two-thirds of 
the Liberal reverses in the Liberal constituencies were 
in alarger or smaller degree dve to this cause. 

Mr. John Morley was ousted at Newcastle entirely by 
the action of the Labor men. Sir W. Harcourt’s defeat 
at Derby was due partially to the Local Veto bill, of 
which he was the author and partly to the Socialistic 
Labor movement. To the same cause can he attributs d 
the overthrow of Mr. Shaw Lefevre, late President of the 
Local Government Board at Bradford, Mr. Arnold Mor- 
ley, the late Postmaster-General in Nottingham, and the 
defeat of half a score subordinate members of the Glad- 
stone and Rosebery administrations. The Socialists 
have spared nobody in the fierce onslaught on the Liber- 
als. When Mr. Parnell ordered the Irish electors in Eng- 
land to vote against the supporters of Mr. Gladstone in 
1885, he made three or four notable exceptions in favor of 
Mr. Labouchere and other English friends of the Irish 
Nationalist movement. In this one particular—in the 
matter of remembering friends—the Socialists have not 
followed Mr. Parnell, altho they have adopted his policy 
of seeking to make their party a balancing power in the 
constituencies and at Westminster. They have opposed 
ex-ministers and the rank and file of English members 
alike. Mr. Mundella, the President of the Board of 
Trade, was saved at Sheffield only- because of a bargain 
made between the Liberals and the Tories, that the rep- 
resentation of Sheffield should remain as it was in the 
late Parliament. They opposed Mr. Bryce at Aberdeen, 
who was the author of several departmental reforms. and 
one important act of Parliament in the interest of railway 
men ; and it is even doubtful if the Labor men would 
have spared Mr. Gladstone had he again sought the suf- 
frages of the coal miners in Mid Lothian. 

No Government ever sought to do more for the work- 
ing classes than the Gladstone and Rosebery administra- 
tions. Both these ministries time and again went out of 
their way in the endeavor to conciliate the advanced sec- 
tion of the Labor group in the House of Commons, and 
by so doing incurred the serious displeasure, if they did 
not actually arouse the antagonism of the middle-class 
supporters of Liberalism. All these concessions, how- 
ever, counted for less than nothing at the polls. Nothing 
was heard among the Socialists of the New Factory Act, 
of the Parish and District Councils Act or of the adop- 
tion of the eight-hours’ day in the Government dockyards 
and arsenals, and more working-class votes were thrown 
against Liberals or used to the direct disadvantage of 
Liberal candidates than at any election since 1867, when 
the working classes were first intrusted with the Parlia- 
mentary Franchise. 

Under any circumstances a fierce and aggressive party, 
actuated as the Socialists are at this juncture, would have 
been an immense power for mischief when arrayed all 
along the line against the Liberals. At this election, 
however, there is reason for believing that the Socialists 
had the aid of the Liquor interest. The brewers and the 
publizans are stated to have financed candidates nomi- 
nated by the Socialis's, and certainly the Socialists have 
obtained large sums of money from some interest hostile 
to the Rosebery Government. They are economical in 
electioneering; but they must havespent in the aggregate 
six or seven thousand pounds, and at the national confer- 
ence held at Newcastle a couple of months ago they had 
only a fraction of any such sum in sight in the way of 
subscriptions from the members of the party. The lead- 
ers are all needy men. There are no well-to-do peoplein 
the Socialist ranks ; and the bulk of the money they put 
into the election undoubtedly came from outside sources. 
Mr. Caine and other Liberals who are now exasperated 
at defeat brought about by these means and in a state of 
consternation at the new and extraordinary development 
in English politics, make no secret of their belief that the 
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Socialist exehequer was replenished from the immense 
campaign fund raised by the brewers and the publicans 
and from thousands of shareholders in brewing and dis- 
tilling companies, whose trade interests were menaced 
by the drastic and sweeping licensing reform proposals of 
the Rosebery administration. 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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A PLEA FOR CHRISTIAN FRATERNITY. 


IS IT POSSIBLE BETWEEN CATHOLICS AND PROTES- 
TANTS? 





BY THE VERY REV. JAMES C. BYRNE, 
PRESIDENT OF ST. THOMaS COLLEGE, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


A BEAUTIFUL story comes floating on golden pinions 
from an islet of the Avgean. Year after year, on the 
island of Chios, in the city of the same name, the grand 
procession of the Greek Church, bearing the Eucharistic 
emblems, passed by the portals of the Catholic cathedral ; 
but no sound of fellowship or of sympathy ever issued, on 
such occasions, from the cold, stern edifice. It had but 
its shadow to cast athwart a procession which kept alive 
the rebellion of the anathematized Photius. It mattered 
little that Catholics and Greeks equally believed in the 
Real Presence, and that for the Catholic, as well as for 
the Greek, Christ was justas adorable under the emblems 
of leavened as of unleavened bread. Persistent, unwa- 
vering and unrelenting opposition to everything Photian 
must be maintained. Such was the plain meaning of 
the Rubrics, and who would dare openly set aside a Ru- 
bric? An ordinary law has to take its chances with the 
vicissitudes of time and environment, but a liturgical 
law, written in red characters, and therefore called a 
Rubric, is the slowest to admit any weakening in its 
binding force. The Rubrics, therefore, forbade any rec- 
ognition even of Christ while in the hands of schismatics. 
This year the procession, as usual, passed under the 
shadow of the old cathedral, when suddenly the joyous 
peal of the great bell fell on the ears of the startled wor- 
shipers. The silence of a thousand years is broken, In- 
stantly every hat in the procession is doffed. The recog- 
nition so unexpectedly given is equally returned. Every 
inhabitant of that little island feels that a pall has been 
lifted from his heart, and even the stately Greek bishop 
sends a note of thanks to his Catholic brother. Nor is 
this all, The sound of the Chian bell was heard in far- 
off Rome, and all, from the Pontiff down, rejoiced and 
commended the fraternal but unrubrical act of the 
Catholic bishop, who ordered this salute to the Greek 
procession. 

Now cannot we strain our ear and catch one joyous 
note of that fraternity-proclaiming bell? We may not 
all believe in the Real Presence ; but are there not other 
bonds of sympathy which appeal for fraternal recogni- 
tion? Undoubtedly there are many. Let us take a 
glance at afew of them. Naturally we shall select the 
most obvious. 

Bewildered by the tone of so much sectarian literature, 
is it possible, we sometimes ask, that we have been car- 
ried away so far in the heat of controversy that we have 
made no allowance for a Christian conscience in the ma- 
jority of Christians? Yetsuch would seem to be the 
fact. We think of one another as if conscience did not 
exist. I refrain from mentioning those grosser charges 
which can be entertained only by fanatics or the willful 
dupes of knaves. But may not Protestants think that it 
is easy for Catholics to commit sin, as all they have to 
do is to confess and be absolved; may not Catholics 
think that with private interpretation a similar case may 
be adduced from the Bible by Protestants to palliate any 
crime? Yet this reasoning makes no allowance for con- 
science. Do we habitually give one another credit for 
that clear insight,into moral truth and that earnest en- 
deavor to do right which, on reflection, we know that all 
possessors of a good conscience must have? Do we rec- 
ognize that religious bias cannot for centuries darken 
the conscience concerning a thing intrinsically bad ; 
and that, therefore, we may be certain that 
if any religious tenet has been held by a 
Christian denomination for centuries, conscience 
has not been adjusted to it but it has been adjusted to 
conscience? What is disunion among the members of 
the same denomination but an evidence that it is easy— 
very easy to forget that our neighbor has a conscience? 
No wonder that members of different denominations for- 
get this obvious truth. Yet we know that pagans had a 
conscience—read the burning words of Horace, Cicero, 
Juvenal, Seneca—and we should realize that Christians 
in general have one. The pure forces of the rational 
soul are the same for the Christian as for the pagan ; but 
the Christian has besides the guidance of the Decalog and 
the light of the Gospel. Reason, then, revolts at the 
thought that the majority of Christians are conscience- 
less scoundrels, If, now, we put aside a general distrust 
of our neighbors, what follows? The conviction follows 
that the world is not peopled by hypocrites alone, altho 
there may be many, nor by criminals alone, altho any 
cloth may cover one. It follows that in the majority of 
cases preachers are not working for their salary alone, 
priests are not merely gratifying their ambition to rule, 
evangelizing and charitable women are not merely seek- 
ing notoriety in their reform and relief work, nuns do 
not profess chastity, obedience and poverty merely to 
say, “I am holier than thou.” On the contrary, there is 
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good, sound, conscientious work going on around about 
us ; and the cynic who imputes unworthy motives to the 
workers is hugging a delusion and digging his own eter- 
nal grave. In moments of fanaticism no doubt con- 
science has lost its bearings. Facts of history bear sad 
witness to this. But history likewise testifies that fanat- 
ical outbursts soon ran their course, and that conscience 
then assumed its normal sway. If, therefore, we not 
only acknowledged but realized that the majority of 
Christians have a conscience, a sensitive, God-fearing, 
sin-hating conscience, there would be one strong bond 
of sympathy between us. It would be a tie which 
would make us the defenders of one another’s good name, 
and which would inspire us with mutual trust. 

Another bond of sympathy is that we are the posses- 
sion of Christ. Iam far from advocating or conniving 
at indifference in religion. Those who take a smug 
satisfaction in the thought that one religion is as good as 
another have neither religious sense nor religious activ- 
ity. The true religious mind and heart are active and 
ceaselessly at work along the lines of the truths they 
have. From day to day new vistas open before them, 
new lights dawn upon them, principles find new devel- 
Opment and application, old truths are rediscovered, 
mists and prejudices are dissipated, there is a growth 
and development of the religious man so that he is not 
to-day what he was yesterday. This is all the more true 
of a Christian denomination that deserves the name. 
And among all these denominations, with their living 
members ever at work, there must of necessity be one 
which has a deeper insight into truth, a richer possession 
of Christian revelation, and a nearer approach tothe top 
of the mountain of God than all the others. How can 
there be indifference in religion since Truth rises before 
us like a mountain up which we can make, at best, buta 
few steps ; or spreads before us like an oceamon whose 
shore we can gather but a few pebbles? But in the 
meantime, while striving to do our best, I return to say 
that we are the possession of Christ. ‘‘ Ocher sheep I 
have,” he says, ‘* which are not of this fold.” They are 
his, and he claims them before the fold becomes one, the 
shepherd one. Nor, if I understand the Gospels aright, 
does he refuse all guidance and love to those who do not 
yet belong to that one fold. ‘‘ Master,” said John to 
Jesus, *‘ we saw a certain man casting out devils in thy 
name, and we forbade him, because he followeth not 
with us.” ‘Hinder him not,” replied Jesus ; “‘for he 
that is not against you is for you.” (Luke 9: 49,50.) 
Between the fullness of revealed truth and atheism there 
is a wide range and ample room for many a breakwater 
between. ‘Other sheep I have which are not of this 
fold.” 

Finally, not to mention others, Christ Jesus himself is 
a bond of sympathy between us. He is our Light, our 
Model and our Guide. Itis to enlarge his kingdom and 
not our own that we are at work. In his light our 
thoughts should follow the same groove, and in the 
warmth of his love our hearts should beat in unison. 

It is while dwelling on these things that we catch 
sweet sounds from afar. They are bells proclaiming an 
end to antagonism and dis:rust, a beginning of Christian 
fraternity and love. 


MINISTER WILLIS AND JOSEPH COOK. 
THE SEVERE REBUKE—WAS IT JUSTIFIED? 








BY THE REV. SERENO E, BISHOP. 





As you will already have learned, there occurred here, 
on the Fourth of July, a painful collision between the 
American Minister, A. S. Willis, aad the eminent lecturer, 
Dr. Joseph Cook, who was addressing the audience 
gathered to celebrate Independence Day. The affair was 
a strange and unusual one. Every one present must have 
deeply regretted it, for many reasons. I deferred giving 
THE INDEPENDENT an account of the occurrence by the 
mail of the following day, preferring to wait for time 
for a calmer judgment of the case. 

The well-known facts are as follows: The American 
Minister had been formally asked to preside at the liter- 
ary exercises to be held on the Fourth, according to 
established custom. Knowing that the day being also 
the birthday of the Republic of Hawaii, there would be 
a strong desire and tendency to unite the two celebra- 
tions, Mr. Willis informed the committee—this was four 
weeks in advance—that his official position forbade him 
to participate actively in any other than a purely Ameri- 
can celebration. The committee cordially accepted the 
condition, and it was expressly stipulated by them that 
there should be no introduction of Hawaiian politics 
upon the occasion. It seems impossible to question the 
correctness of the Minister’s position. Nor can it be 
said with confidence that it was not best to make the 
celebration purely non-partisan in respect to the still 
bitterly felt local issues, so that all Americans and sym- 
pathizers with Americans could unite heartily in the 
celebration of the day. Such, at any rate, was the 
arrangement determined on. It was so published in the 
papers, and well understood by the whole community. 
Ali conceded the propriety of the limitation adopted as 
to topics to be discussed if the American Minister pre- 
sided, and all expected that rule to be carried out. 

A fortnight later arrived Dr. Cook, a stranger, and be- 
came the guest of the Chief Justice, A. F. Judd. He at 
once plunged into an eager investigation of Hawaiian 
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political affairs, and became intensely interested in them ; 
regarding us with great sympathy, yet in a very critical 
temper, and not indisposed to discern serious deficiencies 
in our Constitution, as not being thoroughly Republican. 
Some of us had strenuously to combat conclusions which 
he was disposed to adopt, and did not find him altogether 
inclined to permit others to controvert his opinions. The 
result, however, appeared to show that the efforts made 
had been useful. He was really highly sympathetic with 
us, altho doubtful whether in our very peculiar social 
and racial conditions we had been able to preserve a 
thoroughly republican form of government. In the end 
he appeared to have become satisfied that we had done 
80, and that there was really nothing “ oligarchic ” in our 
government, and no element of caste or color line, of 
all which things Dr. Cook has a holy jealousy. 

You all know well the great lecturer. He is built upon 
a large scale, He is a manof vast vitality, immense intel- 
lectual grasp, exuberant expression, great sympathy, im- 
perious .will; and altogether a big combination of lion 
and elephant for our little community—rather more than 
we were equal to. 

Seeing that so great a man and eloquent an orator 
was among us, the Fourth of July Committee thought it 
a@ grand thing to secure such oratory for the occasion ; 
and a week before the time, invited him to speak at the 
celebration, todo which he cheerfully assented, provided 
his steamer for New Zealand did not sail before the 
hour of the gathering. As it turned out, he did detain 
her half an hour. It did not seem to occur to the com- 
mittee that this visitor from abroad would be liable to 
unload Hawaiian politics upon the audience, altho a day 
or two before the time they sent to Judge Judd to sug- 
gest to his guest the importance of avoiding that topic. 

Meantime the ardent-souled orator had been giving his 
whole mind to the prohibited topic. He had even been 
putting his conclusions on paper for THE INDEPENDENT. 
I believe that to some extent, he revised and rewrote 
them. What better—what more appropriate than to 
give those thoughts to the Honolulu audience, with which 
his own mind was surcharged. When about the last 
day Judge Judd did attempt to suggest to his somewhat 
overpowering guest the desired avoidance of local poli- 
tics, it was as hopeless an attempt as stemming the rush 
of an avalanche. The great gun was loaded, and would 
be fired. 

At the appointed hour, indeed half an hour before the 
assigned place in the program, because the steamer was 
waiting, Dr. Cook was eloquently introduced by the 
American Minister, and at once plunged into a keen dis- 
section of our political situation, to- the consternation of 
a great many of the audience, who realized the delicacy 
of the situation. Dr. Cook has sent, or will send, you his 
paper, and it is a valuable one. I listened to it as far as 
he read mostly with satistaction and pleasure, except for 
a keen sense that it was ministering disturbance, and 
that many expressions in the address must be galling to 
a Southern Democrat like the worthy Minister who was 
presiding. A 

There was mention of *‘ caste” and of ‘‘ color line,” ac- 
companied by imperative enforcement of sound Northern 
principles on those subjects, with disparagement of South- 
ern sentiments. While it must have been irritating to 
the Minister to listen to such expressions, their reference 
being especially to opinions held in the United States, 
they did not afford very available ground for protest 
from the chairman. In proceeding, however, with his 
discussion of Hawaiian politics the speaker referred to 
the fact as to be regretted that many Americans had been 
deterred from taking the oath and voting by the hostile 
attitude of acertain Administration. Mr. Willis instantly 
sprang to his feet and called Dr. Cook to order, not for 
attacking the Administration, but for discussing 
Hawaiian politics. It was to be inferred, however, that 
the adverse mention of the Administration which Mr. 
Willis represented, made him sensible that the time had 
come for him to interpose, without doing which he 
might be liable to official censure for continuing to pre- 
side. 

The manner of the Minister was very emphatic, and his 
language to Dr, Cook reproachful, as charging him with 
great and culpable impropriety. Itamounted toa severe 
reprimand. Probably the leading cause of the great 
displeasure shown was indicated by a remark to the 
effect that it was unfitting for the orator to enforce his 
exclusive Boston opinions upon the cosmopolitan commu- 
nity of Honolulu. Mr. Willis appealed to the audience if 
he was not right. They supported him with loud and 
repeated applause. 

Dr. Cook behaved with self-possession under what he 
must have considered unmerited indignity put upon him 
by the chairman, and approved by the large assemblage. 
He demanded to know what he had said that was wrong. 
Mr. Willis replied that his entire address was improper 
on the occasion, altho he might on another occasion have 
listened to it with interest and pleasure. Dr. Cook spoke 
of the disparaging reference td Boston, and observed 
that Boston had contributed material service in the War 
for Independence, to which the Minister replied that he 
held Boston in the highest honor. Dr. Cook remarked 
that in Boston he had not been wont to be put in a strait- 
jacket or to be gagged. He then proceeded to make a 
brief conclusion to his address, and left the building in 
hasté to reach his steamer. No applause followed him. 
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Was Dr. Cook in fault? Whether in fault or not, was 
he properly treated? It seems clear that he had no in- 
tention of transgressing. The most that can be charged 
is that he failed to pay sufficient regard to the circum- 
stances of the occasion. All great men have not all the 
virtues, and Dr. Cook has the reputation of not always 
fitting his speech to the occasion. Could he have listened 
to friendly suggestions, made at a late moment, he would 
have escaped this most regrettable trouble. 

I do not think that he was becomingly or justly dealt 
with. Asa public guest he was entitled to as much cour- 
tesy and toleration as was consistent with what most 
persons here seem to regard as a necessary protest 
against his discussion of a prohibited topic, of whose 
prohibition he was not properly made aware. Mr. Willis, 
who is well-intentioned, seems to have been carried away 
by strong irritation into a severity of reproach to the 
distinguished speaker which he will probably come to 
regret, even tho the audience at the time sustained him 
by their applause. Why did our people on this occasion 
side so decidedly with the American Minister, whose 
action a year and a half ago in attempting to restore the 
Queen had made him excessively obnoxious? One is 
hardly prepared to make a satisfactory answer to this 
question. For over a year Mr. Willis has exerted him- 
self to win friendship, and has sucveeded. Mostof the 
audience understood that it was strictly an American 
celebration, and were annoyed at Dr. Cook’s bold intro- 
duction of a foreign and delicate subject. 

It now seems to have been a mistake not to have had a 
free and independent celebration, leaving out the cus- 
tomary official presiding of the American Representa- 
tive. We ought to have celebrated our own R2public’s 
birthday in conjunction with that of American inde- 
pendence. Then Dr. Cook’s valuable discussion would 
have been legitimate and acceptable. 

No one here regards the support given to Mr. Willis 
in this affair as in the slightest degree indicating any 
change of feeling toward the Monarchy. In evidence on 
this point, the fact may be adduced that a proposed pen- 
sion of $4,000 for Kaiulani has just been postponed, on 
account of the strenuous and indignant opposition nade 
to it, largely by the same men who were most prominent 
in approval of Mr. Willis a few days before. The pen- 
sion named is only an act of equity. Kaiulani was heir- 
ess apparent to the throne, and has just claim to a liberal 
provision. There is little doubt that in another year the 
pension will be granted. The resentment caused by the 
late insurrection is still too recent for an unprejudiced 
weighing of the question. 

Great pleasure is being felt at the purchase, just con- 
summated by the Board of Education, for the uses of a 
high school, of the fine mansion and spacious; grounds 
belonging to the estate of the late princess, Mrs. Bernice 
Pauahi Bishop, who founded our splendid Kamehameha 
Manual Training Schools for native youth, 

Our Legislature has been six weeks in session and done 
some good work. Liberal appropriations are being made 
for needed public improvements, 

fiono.viv, H. I. 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 


LITERARY EARNINGS.—LITERARY HONORS. 











BY JAMES PAYN. 





SoME persons, including my humble self, have been ac- 
cused of inducing young people to embrace the literary 
profession by painting it in too attractive colors. As for 
me, I plead ‘‘ Not guilty,” never having so beguiled any 
human being ; but have merely stated that there was still 
plenty of room in the calling of letters for properly quali- 
fied persons, tho even these must not expect to make 
large incomes, or any incomes at all, at an early age. 
But a recent number of an evening paper contains a 
communication from a correspondent calculated to make 
nine-tenths of our young people throw up their situations 
in bank and mart, and make for the golden sands of Jit- 
erature. This gentleman professes to be an ‘‘ entire nov- 
ice in the trade of earning a living by the pen,” and yet 
in the first two years to have made £900 by literature 
and journalism. This he modestly observes is “not 
wealth, but a respectable return for good work done,” 
which, moreover, carries with it “in a marked degree 
the pleasant feeling of moral satisfaction which usually 
goes with success in an attempted task.” The last sen- 
tence suggests that he was paid by the word as well as 
being well paid. The result, at all events, is excellent ; 
for surely in no other calling is £450 a year 
realized by a neophyte. His honoraria seem to 
have paid at very various rates, from _ three 
shillings and threepence a manuscript to a sum 
which he rather vaguely describes as ‘‘ nearer £100 than 
£50.” Of the first item one has no doubt, but of the sec- 
ond one would like to have a more detailed account. I 
have had some experience among literary folks, but 
never have I heard of a young gentleman getting £50 for 
a single contribution in his first two yeare. Nor have I 


ever known a genius so varied, as to have contributed in 
the space of time, to ‘‘ The Nineteenth Century and Tid- 
Bits with an occasional excursion into the Temperance 
Record.” As to what this literary Crichton may be 
making now, we have no information ; but at his rate of 
progression (geometrical) it must be something beyond 
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the dreams of avarice. It is difficult to know whether 
most to admire his success in getting his manuscript 
published, or in the prices they realize. The average of 
their acceptance, he tells us, is 42.6 per cent. (I like that 
.6), which is an exceptionally high one. I kauow of no 
one else who has had half his contributions accepted in 
his first two years; nor did lever hear of any writer 
except himself, however diligent, who has written 258 
manuscript in twenty-four months, or between two and 
three every week! These figures, in fact, would be ex- 
tremely misleading, and would certainly give rise to great 
disappointment, if they were not obviously too tall. I 
should hope that no aspirant to literary fame (and for- 
tune) would be so sanguine as to take their hight for 
normal, 

This year will be distinguished as being the first io 

which literature with a very few exceptions, and the 
stage, with none, has been recognized by titles of honor 
from the State. Thenames of Lytton and Macaulay will 
of course occur to one ; but the trail of the serpent—asso- 
ciation with politics—was over both of them. It wa not 
so much the benefits they conferred upon ‘‘ mankind”’ 
as their devotion to “‘ Party” which caused them to be 
ennobled. In later years we have had an example of a 
title of distinction being given solely to literary merit in 
the caseof Lord Tennyson; but this only suggests the 
proverb that the exception proves the rule. A better 
selection than Mr. Walter Besant from the army of men 
of letters could not have been made ; the only wonder is 
that the honor has been solong delayed. He hasa three- 
fold claim toit. First, he is not only a novelist of great 
eminence, but one who has never written a line which 
can harm the reader. In these days when the writing 
woman vies with the writing man for that prize for in- 
decency, circulation, this is no small merit. Secondly, 
Walter Besant isa philanthropist, and has long sowed in 
t he field while others have reaped the reward. Lastly, 
and far from least, he has stood by his own calling, 
when others have had the ill-taste to decry it, and bene- 
fited it materially by his exertions. I may add from 
what I know of him that no man more free from jeal- 
ousy ever lived, and that the well-deserved honors paid 
to him will arouse no such passion in his fellows. 

The title conferred on Mr. Irving is also especially 
noteworthy. It is the first time that such an honor has ever 
been given to one of his profession, and no more worthy 
member of it could have been selected. With his dra- 
matic talents we are all acquainted, and are only by a 
very few denied ; but, apart from his genius, there is no 
man who has done more to elevate his own profession, 
not only by precept and example, but by material aid ; 
he has a tender heart and an open hand. The idea of 
bestowing on an actor a title of honor would in the past 
have excited not only surprise, but ridicule ; it is enough, 
indeed, to make Dr. Johnson (who spoke of Garrick him- 
self as ‘‘a player indeed, a showman, a fellow who ex- 
hibits himself for a shilling”) turn in his grave. -In the 
last few years, however, a great change has come over 
the public mind as regards the estimation of actors, and 
no better example than Henry Irving could have been 
chosen to mark it. From a political point of view, these 
distinctions conferred upon persons who are not its par- 
tisans, will, I think, benefit any government; it is new 
for anything to be given to anybody except for political 
services, which has hitherto caused outsiders to regard 
the powers that be with considerable indifference. Now 
that politicians have recogniz2d them it will awaken 
their interest in politicians. 

The attempt of Canadian booksellers to get a copy- 
right has by no means been given up, and considering 
the indifference with which the Government—and in- 
deed all our governments—treat the interests of litera- 
ture it is possible they will be successful. If they are, it 
is probable that all the benefits obtained by English au- 
thora from the American Copyright Bill, will be thrown 
away, The Americans insist upon the Canadian rights 
being included in their bargains, because otherwise 
their country will be flooded by Canadian reprints, the 
smuggling of which across the unprotected border it 
will be impossible to prevent. Of all our Colonies Cana- 
da is the least favorable to English authors ; there is not 
much money there tospare, its inhabitants are no great 
readers, and its publishers have no enterprise. I doubt 
whether as much profit has ever been gained from it as 
from the right of translation in Germany. It seems 
monstrous that, to enrich a few booksellers who have 
never encouraged our literature, this wrong to the Eng- 
lish author should be permitted. 

The accounts of workhouse life in the Report of the 
Royal Commission on the Aged Poor, is very sad reading. 
If the stone walls of a workhouse do not a prison make, 
they make something very like it. It will be news, and 
bad news, to most of us that aged paupers pass eight 
hours a day in picking oakum, an occupation, says one of 
the witnesses, at the Commission, “* fit to drive one silly.” 
The want of occupation is the severest part of the pauper 
lot, tho this is less felt in some places than in others. 
Next to this drawback is uncongenial companionship ; 
this is often as bad as it is in prison with less opportuni- 
ties of escaping it. To visit the workhouse and help re- 
lieve the monotony of the life of their inmates is as Chris- 
tian an act as can be conceived of. What is the saddest 
part of the report is that which speaks of the married 
folks ; after either husband or wife is sixty years of age 
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they are permitted to live together, but only fifty per 
cent, have any desire todoso. ‘‘ One of them possibly is 
infirm from some cause, and the other thinks thatif they 
live together, he or she will have to attend upon the one 
who is infirm, whereas if they are living s*parately the 
attendants will have to attend upon them.” But also in 
many cases where there is no infirmity there is no wish to 
live with oneanother. Somehow we are inclined to think 
of an aged married pauper couple, as of John Arderson 
and his wife; but tho they are tottering down the hill 
these unhappy folks prefer to do it alone, just like fash- 
ionable people in Mayfair. 
Lonpow, ENGLAND. 
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THE FLORIDA INFAMY. 
THE SHEATS LAW AND THE ORANGE PARK SCHOOL. 








BY A NORTHERN RESIDENT. 





THE Orange Park Normal and Industrial School opened 
four years ago with twenty-six pupils. The second year 
it had one hundred and sixteen, representing nine States ; 
the third year, owing to hard times, only one hundred, 
from six States ; the last year, in spite of the calamitous 
winter, one hundred and six, from five States. The 
school has gone on doing its work steadily, quietly, and 
so successfully as to win high commendation from preju- 
diced and unfriendly sources. Nearly all the white fami- 
lies in the place and vicinity, having children to educate, 
have patronized it, and have regarded it with increasing 
favor and confidence. The white people have always 
gathered in large numbers to witness the public exercises 
of the school; and never has there been shown a more 
general, kind and appreciative interest in the school and 
its work, than during the closing exercises of the last 
year. Such witness for the school, from those who have 
every chance to know its merits, counts much in its favor, 
It may be also mentioned that in the Southern Florida 
Fair, held last winter at Orlando, over thirty prizes, pre- 
miums, or honorable mentions, were awarded for the 
work of the school there exhibited. Finally it is the only 
school for miles around that is conducted with any regu- 
larity and efficiency, where children and youth can be 
educated. The school has a beautiful and healthy loca- 
tion, with excellent buildings, costing in the aggregate 
over $20,000, and is supported entirely by Northern 
benevolence, no aid ever having been asked or received 
from the State. The board and tuition are piaced at the 
lowest possible figures, and many poor and deserving 
pupils are helped to pay their own way, or are helped 
along by personal gifts from Northern friends. The 
school was founded with special reference to the educa- 
tion of colored children and youth, particularly as teach- 
ers of their own race; but when many white scholars 
sought toshare in its benefits, as the best, and indeed the 
only school within their reach, they were not turned 
away. It may here be remarked, however, that white 
and colored students always occupy different rooms in 
the dormitories, different rows of seats in the chapel, 
and different tables in the dining hall. 

This school has been made the object of a determined 
attack. Soon after Mr. W. N. Sheats became State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, reports reached 
the school of his extreme unfriendliness toward it. So 
far as the writer is aware, he did not visit the school, or. 
personally inspect its character or work ; but he was re- 
ported as denouncing it in terms not necessary to repeat. 
In his biennial report he states that ‘‘the efforts North- 
ern benevolent associations are making in this State to 
educate a few of them” (the colored people) ‘‘in schools 
with the whites, are exceedingly exasperating to the 
Negro’s Southern friends, who,” he adds, with apparent 
inconsistency, ‘‘bear the burden of their education.” 
‘“‘ The truth is,” he continues, “‘the race has too many 
loving guardians.” 

Torelieve the extreme exasperation of the Negro’s South- 
ern friends, and the colored race of their superfluous and 
over-affectionate guardians, the superintendent requested 
the Legislature to enact a law prohibiting in both public 
and private schools any but Negroes from teaching 
schools for Negroes, excepting in the matter of normal 
instruction to their teachers in institutes and summer 
schools”; and, also, ‘‘as an act of friendship to the race, 
to shield them from the folly of some of their friends,” 
a law making it ‘“* a p2nal offense to teach whites and 
Negroes in the same schools, in either public, private or 
benevolent institutions.” 

A bill embodying both these recommendations was in- 
troduced into the Legislature, House 125, and seems to 
have passed without opposition. The pretense of pro- 
tecting colored teachers in their right to teach their own 
race, however, when there were 116 schools in the State, 
‘* mostly colored,” which last year were not taught at 
all for want of anybody to teach them, was too trans- 
parent ; and the injustice of substantially cutting off the 
colored race in the infancy of its education from white 
help was too glaring. The first recommendation failed to 
become a law, but the second, issued in the following en- 
actment, as reported in the Daily American, of Jackson- 
ville ; 

** Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Flor- 
ida: 

“Sec. I. It shall be a penal offense for any individual 
body of inhabitants, corporation, or association, to conduct 
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within this State any school of any grade, public, private 
or parochial, wherein white persons and Negroes shall be 
instructed‘or boarded within the same building, or taught 
in the same class, or at the same time, by the same teacher. 

Sec. II. Any person or persons violating the provisions 
of Sec. I of this act by patronizing or teaching in such 
school, shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined in a sum 
not less than one hundred and fifty dollars, nor more than 
five hundred dollars, or imprisoned in the county jail for 
not less than three months, nor more than six months, for 
every such offense.” 

Look at the operation of this law, if it is enforced, as 
it undoubtedly will be, unless the United States Courts 
intervene. Among the pupils of the Orange Park School, 
last year, were two white children, bright and intelli- 
gent, of a father crippled in one hand, who lived a mile 
and a half away in an old tent, with his wife and several 
other children. The poverty of the family was extreme, 
and the tuition of the children was paid, and their 
clothing in part furnished by their teachers and by 
Northern friends. There was also a white boy the son 
of aninvalid washerwoman. When asked to send her 
boy to school she said : ‘‘ We,” herself and her mother, 
‘*we have nothing but what we earn washing; some- 
times we get seventy-five cents a week, and sometimes 
we get nothing.” The boy was furnished with a neat 
suit, his tuition was paid by a kind lady at the North, 
who is now willing to pay it for another year, and he 
was put into the school. He is frail, unlikely ever to 
earn his living by physical labor ; and a chance to learn 
was to him almost as life from the dead. Two other 
pupils are colored, children of a fisherman, industrious 
and honest, who gets a precarious living for his family 
of six children, and houses them in a shanty without a 
pane of glass. For eight months, from exposure to cold 
and wet, he was almost completely paralyzed. His chil- 
dren cross Lake Tulula every day in order to reach the 
school; and so interested are they that they sometimes 
row their boat over in weather rough enough to cause 
the teachers some anxiety for their safety. 

Now the Sheats law says to these parents and such as 
these, that if they dure to send their children to this 
school any more, as they have done, then they shall be 
fined ina sum which they can no more pay than they 
can pay the national debt. And if those who have 
kindly and faithfully taught these children shall venture 
to teach them any more, as they have done, then this law 
holds up before them—ladies and gentlemen of culture, 
refinement and the highest Christian character—as the 
penalty for such acrime, imprisonment for from three to 
six months in the county jail, along with the thieves and 
drunkards, ruffians and harlots who may there find 
lodgment. Is sucha law fit for the last decade of the 
nineteenth century? Is it fit for the statute book of any 
State that calls itself Christian or even civilized? Can 
this be the thanks which Florida renders to an Associa- 
tion that has never asked of it or received from ita 
single penny, and only craves permission still to spend, 
as for years it has been spznding, thousands of dollars 
annually in the Christian education of its children— 
education which the State itself is not prepared to give? 

The need of the school at Orange Park, and of others 
like it, may be inferred from a few facts. The State of 
Florida supports one school for every forty-five of her 
white school population ; but only one for every one 
hundred and two of her colored school population. One 
county supports one school for every thirty-three white 
children of school age, but only one for every two hun- 
dred and sixty colored children of like age. Another 
county with 1,753 colored school population has only two 
colored schools, or one to 876 children. The State pays 
in teachers’ salaries for each white child of school age 
$4 42 annually ; for every colored child of school age only 
$1.42, or less than one-third. 

The recent apportionment of the State school fund 

among the several counties, as the Florida Citizen truly 
says, 
‘‘presents some remarkable features. - . The coun- 
ties in which the school fund has been increased by the ap- 
portionment contain twenty-three per cent. of the total 
Negro population of the State; those in which it has been 
decreased contain seventy-seven percent. Nineteen coun- 
ties containing more than three fourths of all the Negro 
children in the State are compelled to suffer a reduction in 
their school fund of $16,364.60,in order that twenty-six 
counties, containing less than one-fourth of the Negro 
children, may have their funds increased $5,283.60.’’ 

The Citizen also remarks that, during the discussion 

of this measure, 
“no attempt was made to conceal the fact that its purpose 
incidentally, if not primarily, was to deprive those coun- 
ties having a large Negro population of a portion of the 
school fund, in order that those whose school popalation is 
composed chiefly or largely of white children might re- 
ceive larger benefits, ”’ 

A system of teachers’ examinations and graded 
Certificates came into effect in 1893, which of 
itself seems able to retire most of the colored 
teachers in the State, and to close most of the colored 
schools. State certificates of three kinds are sometimes 
issued, but so rarely as scarcely to affect the common 
schools. Three county certificates of third, second and 
first grades respectively are issued to those who pass ex- 
aminations proportionately exacting. The life of athird- 
grade certificate is one year, of a seeond-grade two years, 
but both are valid only in the county where issued, The 
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third is not renewable, and apparently also the second. 
Yet almost nine-tenths of the certificates issued in the 
State last year, were of these two grades, and nearly 
one half of the lowest grade. The questions asked are 
such as teachers find it difficult to answer. At the last 
May examination in Lake County, which has fifty-two 
white and fifteen colored schools, only twenty-one white 
and three colored candidates are reported as applying 
for examination. Out of three applying for first-grade 
certificates one succeeded and two failed completely ; 
one candidate passed for second grade, and seven for 
third grade. Fifteen failed entirely, leaving only nine 
teachers, with some few hold-overs, perhaps, to supply 
sixty-seven schools. The effect of s> rigorous a law upon 
a race that is only thirty years from absolute illiteracy, 
and yet, with very scanty facilities for normal instruc- 
tion, is required to supply its own teachers from its own 
numbers, must be plain to any one. A county school 
official recently remarked in conversation, that this ex- 
amination law would probably result in ‘‘ retiring nearly 
or quite all the colored teachers in a few years”; and, of 
course, in closing most of the colored schools. To ele- 
vate schools by extinguishing them, does not seem to be 
the best method. When asked what he did for white 
teachers, the same offisial replied, frankly : ‘‘ Well, we 
have to use some discretion.” Such *‘ discretion” as may 
keep colored schools running, however, is precisely what 
county boards are cautioned against using. They are 
exhorted to “‘ be firm”; if some schools ‘‘ go untaught 
for a time, this need cause no alarm.” Probably not. 

The meaning of such facts is too plain to be made any 
plainer. Whatever else they show, they prove that the 
color :d people of Florida need all the educational help 
they have, or can get. Taey show that the Christian 
people of the North, and especially the friends of the 
American Missionary Association, cannot afford to let 
the Orange Park school be sacrificed. 

Fiorida ought to be a progressive State, and in some 
respects it is. Its population has increased about three- 
fold since the War, largely by immigration from the 
North. Northern capital and energy have largely built 
its railroads and erected its magnificent winter resorts ; 
and Northern patronage is largely supposting both. 
Northern men are developing its resources, and helping 
op every progressive enterprise. The law of last winter 
does not represent the best sentiment of the State, any 
more than some politicians, now at the fore, represent 
its best people. ‘‘ Nothing is ever seitled till it is settled 
right”; and this matter will yet be settled right. For 
both races there is a better future : 

‘For ever the right comes uppermost, 
And ever is justice done.” 


GERMAN STUDENTS’ DUELING. 


BY JESSE BENEDICT CARTER, 











AFTER being in Germany two years and before leaving 
for America it seemed my duty to witness a students’ 
duel. Soin a pouring rain I walked out along the road 
that leads out of the town to the ‘‘ slaughter house.” 
The day could not have been more gloomy, nor better 
chosen to produce a ghastly effect. As we approached 
the house the first sound that we heard was the whizzing 
and whirring of a grindstone, and on turning the corner 
we saw a man sharpening sabers under a shed—a cheer- 
ful prelude to the drama we were about to witness. 
Through the window we espied men standing on tables 
and climbing among beer glasses and kegs to get a good 
view. All was still except for the ominous sounds pro- 
ceeding from the grindstone and the whirring and clash- 
ing of swords in the room. Quiet, except that at inter- 
vals a shout arose or a sharp word of command was 
uttered in a shrill voice. 

Falling into the true formality so typical of the Ger- 
mans, we punctiliously presented our cards, inscribed 
with our titles (as ‘‘ Student der Philologie”), to the 
servant, and bade him announce us. He disappeared 
through a door. As he opened it we caught a glitapse of 
a gallery packed with spectators ; but the door snapped 
to again. A moment later a student in costume ap- 
peared. Most rigid and stately bows were exchanged ; 
we introduced ourselves and entered. 

The first impression was of a hospital or a dissecting 
room—namely, a strong, sickening odor of carbolic. But 
no hospital was ever so filled with tobacco smoke, 

We were ushered into the gallery, and our eyes began 
gradually to accustom themselves to the smoke and our 
nostrils to the carbolic. And this is what we beheld : 
A barn-like room, badly lighted through dirty windows, 
the furniture consisting of tables and chairs in the wildest 
disorder. B th these latter articles were covered with 
four things, apparently without discrimination, either 
men standing on them or large bowls of disinfectant 
containing lumps of cotton—or plates of cheese sand- 
wiches or glasses and bottles of beer. 

In the center was the chief attraction. There stood a 
group of eight men—four on either side—arranged as 
follows; the two principal figures were the combatants. 
As we entered they were resting, propped up against 
chairs. They were clothed in a sort of medieval armor 
consisting of a nose protector, eye protector, ear pro- 
tector, neck protector, and arm and body protector. The 
left arm was tied behind their back. In the right they 
held the sabers, ; 
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The three men on each side who ‘stood beside them 
were respectively (1) the servant who attended to prop- 
ping them up during the pauses, (2) an assistant who held 
their arm out stiff till they were ready, (3) a sort of 
second, also a student, who saw to fair play on either 
side, and watched for blood on the face of the enemy. 

At the word of command, off they went—the swords 
clashing. Halt! the two as3istants seize the arms of 
their men and hold them firm! One side has drawn 
blood! Look on the swordpoint. No—false alarm! 
Ready! Go! Again they clash; a tuft of hair flies up 


into the air! Halt! Blood! Out comes the judge with 
a bit of cotton and mops the victim’s face. Yes, one 
Blood! Butonly ascratch! At it again! My! that 
wasacut. A seam of gore along the cheek! This time 


bad enough for the surgeon, who rushes up, in his linen 
gownp,and bandages the place. Two bloods for the ‘‘West- 
phalians.” And so the beastly show goes on hour by 
hour! As one pair gets exhausted another takes its 
place, and the exhausted combatants retire to the dress- 
ing room to take off their armor and bandage up the 
scars that are going t) disfigure them for life, Scars of 
which they are proud. And this is the nineteenth cen- 
tury! and this is the most learned race in the world ! 
the most learned race that has ever lived in the world! 
Make your own moral reflections, asI did. Fifteen min- 
utes was enough for me, and once enough for a lifetime. 
GOTTINGEN. 








Fine Arts. 


A REVIVAL IN LITHOGRAPHY? 
IL. 
BY FRANK WEITENKAMPF, 





AFTER the first glorious outburst of artistic effort there 
came a reaction. The great current about 1860 turned 
toward etching, and lithography became wholly the hand- 
maid of commerce. But while painter-lithography in black 
and white thus fell into neglect, color-lithography, coming 
in with crudities, improved as broadening popular taste 
outgrew the earlier efforts. To-day it is still the only art 
which will reproduce color, if properly handled. Be it im- 
provement in taste that has brought about this change, or 
the dictates of business interests, or both ; at all events we 
find this advance in advertisements, in bill posters and in 
other similar work in which commercial interests have en- 
listed the service of the lithographic art. 

Synchronous with the flourishing development of painter- 
lithography, there came an assiduous employment of this 
medium for the reproduction of famous works of art. 
Noteworthy instances are the copies, by Ferdinand Piloty 
and others, of paintings in the Munich Pinakothek, Franz 
Hanfstingl’s edition of the ‘‘ Dresden Gallery,’’ Jos. N. 
Strixner’s reproductions of work by old German masters, 
Eugéne Lerotx’s translations of Decamps, Beauchamp’s 
renderings of Chaplin’s paintings, etc. By many this use 
of lithography is considered to lie altogether outside of its 
sphere. And in truth you cannot expect from a grease- 
crayon and a soft stone the same effects as from the burin 
plowing through the copper. Still, in some instances the 
velvety touch of the crayon is appropriate. Thus Aubry- 
Lecomte (1797-’58), who was known as the “‘ prince ‘of lith- 
ographers,” found in Prud’hon a subject to which this 
softness of line was well adapted ; and in his translations of 
that artist’s paintings he has produced perhaps his most 
important work. But it does not follow from this that the 
crayon can vie with the burin in the reproduction of paint- 
ings. 

Rembrandt Peale (1827) and Henry Inman (1828) were 
among the first to practice lithography in the United 
States: butit is in the commercial field that the art has 
attained its greatest development here. There was in this 
country (as in France) a period during which lithography 
—both in black and white and with light tints—was used 
to a noticeable extent in book illustration. Firms like 
Julius Bien, Sarony, Major and Knapp,.of New York, 
Duval, of Philadelphia, and Forbes, of Boston, catered to 
the demand for this kind of work. Portraiture, also, 
offered.a field for lithography, and many life-size heads of 
dramatic stars and other celebrities, turned out by Joseph 

E. Baker and other lithographers, the successors of earlier 
men like the deaf mute, Albert Newsam, tho commercial 
work, are not such very bad examples of pure crayon draw- 
ing. The latter kind of work has been well exemplified in 
posters, the designing of which Jules Cheret, Grasset, Wil- 
lette and others have raised to the dignity of an art in 
France, while in this country much of the advance in this 
field is due to the efforts of the Englishman, Matt Morgan, 
who worked with the Strobridge Lithographic Co. Simi- 
larly, the title-pages of French sheet music form a rich 
field for some lithographic artists, Antonin Marie Chati- 
niére being especially well accredited among the music pub- 
lishers. Nor should we omit mention of the application of 
the stone to the needs of the humorous press. It is in 
Vienna especially that caricature finds an adequate repro- 
ductive medium in lithography, and it was a Viennese (the 
late Joseph Keppler) who first introduced lithographic 
printing successfully as a potent factor in caricature 
periodicals in the United States, and who has remained as 
yet, in this country, the most prominent exponent of its 
possibilities in this line. 

With lithography flourishing in these various depart- 
ments—reigning supreme in the domain of the copy 
(modéle de dessin), the poster, the title-page of sheet 
music, the Christmas card, the colored pictorial advertise- 
ment—influenced by as well as influencing the commercial 
spirit which it serves, it seems remarkable that its purely 
artistic side has been so neglected. Can it be that the fact 
that our earliest efforts in art are nearly always copies of 
lithographed models has something to do with the failure 
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to appreciate the possibilities of the grease-crayon—famili- 
arity breeding contempt? But France, whence most of 
these models come, has given us, in them, designs by capable 
workmen, such as Jullien and Josephine Bucollet, copies of 
famous paintings by Troyon, Géricault, Decamps, Chardin, 
A. Stevens, Ostade and Dupré, executed on the stone by An- 
astassi, Charles Hue, Moynet, C. Nanteuil, A. Gilbert, A. 
Mouielleron, A. Debecq and Fran¢aise, and original litbo- 
grapbs by Bellangé, Calame (that noted Swiss painter, 
whose lithographed modéles of landscapes reigned supreme 
for many years), Victor Adam, E. Le Poittevin, Victor 
Petit, Jules David and many others. And it is in France, 
where the art of painter-lithography underwent its most 
perfect development, that the first fruitful signs have 
appeared of a reawakening—a true Renaissance may it 
prove. 

The efforts of the modern French exponents of this re- 
viving art have been concentrated to some extent by the 
formation of the Société des Artistes Lithographes Fran- 
caise (which held an exhibition at Durand-Ruel’s, in Paris, 
in 1893), and the publication of “Les Peintres-Lithographs: 
album trimestriel de lithographies originales et inédites 
publié sous la direction de Léonce Benedite, Henri Patrice 
Dillon, Jean Alboize, avec la collaboration de Bracque- 
mont, Eug. Carriere, J. Chéret, Geoffroy, G. 
Jeanniot, J. P. Laurens, Aman Jean, Félicien Rops, 
Whistler, Willette.” 

Of those who have in recent years taken up lithography, 
many work in complete independence of traditional meth- 
ods. Yet on the whole, those performances seem most sat- 
isfactory in which we find a recurrence of the qualities that 
prove so charming in the pieces by the older masters of 
lithography. Thus Achille Gilbart, the etcher, in his lith- 
ographic copy of Bonnat’s little Italian girl Maria, makes 
good use of strong blacks; H. P. Dillon’s work shows a 
queer tho interesting mixture of old and new methods: and 
altho in one or two of his larger picture the immediate jux- 
taposition of intense blacks and pale lights looks rather 
forced, yet in his smaller pieces his pale surfaces, with judi- 
cious use of black, are exceedingly effective. Henri Fantin- 
Latour, a devoted musician, has striven to translate the 
musical inspirations of Wagner, Berlioz, Schumann, 
Brabms, in vaporous but graceful designs. Alexandre 
Lunois (b, 1863) stepped at a bound into the front rank of 
lithographers. Otto Greiner, a young Leipzig artist witha 
fancy for the fabulous beings of bygone times—satyrs, cen- 
taurs, bacchantes—is furthering the cause of painter lith- 
ography in Germany. This clever artist, who served a four- 
years’ apprenticeship in the atelier of a lithographer, is 
master of ali the technical means that lithography has to 
offer, and arrives at thoroughly original effects in his 
drawings done from nature directly on the stone. 
Whistler exhibited three delicate lithographs printed in 
colors at the Champ de Mars Salon of 1894. In works like his 
‘Chelsea Fish Shop ”’ he shows the same lightness of touch 
and succinctness as in his etchings; but we miss the rich 


‘quality which the stone can yield and did yield to the per- 


suasive touch of a Delacroix, a Raffet, a Gavarni. It may 
still be considered an open question whether the litho- 
graphic process is especially well suited to Whistlerism. To 
the loving stndent of the products of the golden age of 
lithography, Whistler’s facile impressions on stone lack 
the pecliar charm thai he has been wont to associate with 
lithographic work. Robert Blum is another American who 
has made tentative efforts in this field, as have also Robert 
J. Wickenden, Albert E. Sterner and others. 

It isa highly interesting matter to observe these artists, 
products of modern tendencies, striving to express them- 
selves in an art that seemed so well adapted to the artistic 
needs of a period that witnessed the rise of the so-called 
*“*men of 1830.” Whatever the outcome may be, we may 
rest assured that the highest art will always find a perfect 
expression. If there be not a revival of the old methods, 
which many of us have learned to cherish, may the old 
spirit rule, at least. As the same language is differently 
used by different men, asa musical composition finds a 
variety of interpretations, as each one finds a reflection of 
his own thoughts in the contemplation of nature, so too 
may the same medium be used in varying manner and with 
varying effect, according to the artistic and personal tem- 
perment of him who employs it. The main point is to ad- 
vance the revived interest in this means of artistic expres- 
sion, so supple, so rich in resources, the process par excel- 
lence for painters, with its facility of execution. May it be 
restored to the position justly due it. 

* New York Ciry. 








Sanitary. 


MANY persons have, no doubt, before this, read Profess- 
or Conn’s exhaustive study of the outbreak of typhoid 
fever at Wesleyan, with its inevitable conclusion that the 
cause of the outbreak was the eating of oysters that had 
been “‘ fattened” in water that was undoubtedly contami- 
nated by sewage; but the British Medical Journal, early 
in the year, contained an article by Sir William Broadbent, 
who is considered a most careful observer, in which he re- 
lates circumstantially no less than twelve cases which he 
had seen since the middle of November, 1894, of which 
three proved fatal. He studied all the sanitary surround- 
ings of each case, and in many of them they were all that 
could be desired, according to the most rigorous modern 
requirements, and in each case he found a history of hav- 
ing eaten raw oysters ten or twelve days previous to the 
attack. The uniformity of the period of incubation is one 
of the most remarkable features of the entire statement. 
He concludes by saying: 





“ Other cases, in which the evidence was equally convincing, 
have come to my knowledge altho the patients have not been 
under my care ; and I have seen several cases of typhoid fever in 


gentlemen engaged in the city, their families at home not suffer- ~ 


ing. On inquiry it has Leen found that they frequently took 
oysters for lunch.” 


Two months ago the London Graphic said that oysters 
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were under a taboo in England this winter, and we all can 
read the moral—keep your streams pure. 


....-One by one the household myths depart, to keep com- 
pany with the legend of the apple-shooting and the foun- 
tain of perpetual youth. A very convenient myth of this 
class was the belief in “‘ growing pains.” The mother used 
itas the sufficient explanation of certain twinges and nips of 
pain which assailed her sons and daughters, and she invaria- 
bly conveyed the idea that they were an inseparable concom- 
itant of the physical expansion and accretion that is the 
youth’s most absorbing ambition. Now comes along one 
of the close-looking, analyzing, statistical doctors of the 
period, and puts the convenient consolation to flight. He 
insists that growth is natural and has no pains; but he 
finds that pains come from overexertion of the muscles, as 
children will overuse them when entering enthusiastically 
into their games. If in the leg, elevating and rubbing it 
will soon bring about what the old doctors called a *‘ de- 
termination ’’ of healthy blood to the part, which restores 
the overwrought tissue and gives swift relief. These pains 
should not be neglected or overlooked--for children often 
have the beginnings of rheumatism, altho it is generally 
regarded as a disease of age—that timely care from a skill- 
ful man may cure; and nearly all fevers have “‘ pains in 
the bones”’ as one of their preliminary stages, so that while 
“ growing pains’ as a distinct disorder are gone, parents 
should not be indifferent to the sufferings of adolescence, 
but should take the “‘ stitch in time.” 


....A late number of the Broad Arrow, has an item 


. which shows a new type of heroic action on the battle-field. 


At Wei-bai-wei, while the storm of lead was still hurtling 
thickly through the air,a company of Red Cross men— 
always well to the front—appeared on the field, stolidly 
marching out from the ravines, two and two, with stretch- 
ers and “first aid’’ appliances for their comrades right 
under the withering fire, with never a moment’s hesitation, 
unarmed but fora paltry dirk at their sides, helpless in 
any case, against an attack from foes heedless or ignorant 
of the sacred significance of the Red Cross badge. They 
might have waited for the cessation of the action ; but, no, 
they did not flinch for an instant on their errand of mercy, 
and in twenty minutes had borne off all the dead and 
wounded. Colonel Taylor, A. M.S., declared it the most 
splendid deed he ever saw, and other foreigners echoed his 
opinion. 


....One certain result of the China-Japan war will be 
that the knowledge of what the Red Cross is, and stands 
for, will penetrate the Chinese mind, so that their soldiers 
will desist from firing on ambulances marked with it, ‘as 
they did early in the struggle. Li Hung Chang placed a 
vessel at the disposal of Doctor Atterbury and Mr. Tenny, 
acting for the Tientsin Red Cross Society after the fall of 
Port Arthur, and the vessel arrived under the walls of Port 
Arthur four days after its fall; but owing to the breaking 
of the anchor, hoisting tackle, the vessel was ‘‘ stalled,” 
and so severe a storm was raging, that the tackle could not 
be repaired ; and meantime the Japanese Commander-in- 
Chief, assured the kindly-intentioned Red Cross men, that 
all wounded of both nations were being well cared for by 
the Japanese surgeons, and that the Chinese prisoners 
would stay where they were. 


.... The “party of the other part,’”’ which always and every- 
where exists, begins to pipe up in the land, to cool the en- 
thusiasm of the people who believe in the new anti tuxin 
treatment of diphtheria: and they call the attention of 
people to very remarkable percentages of cures that have 
been effected by chromic acid, corrosive sublimate and 
glycerin and petroleum; but it is to be noted that in these 
cases the application of the antiseptic, was used early and 
often. Of course the action of the new agent will be 
watched with lynx eyes ; and there is no danger that it will, 
in the end, retain more credit than is due to it. 


....-1n an address at Edinburgh, lately, Dr. Coulston said 
that medical students brought $750,000 annually to the 
city to pay their expenses, and that medical discoveries 
and labors had brought down the death-rate in the city 
seven per cent. during the last twenty-five years, so that 
for one he felt profoundly grateful to the medical fra- 
ternity. 


....A few years ago, the autocratic Czar of all the Rus- 
sians, closed the Women’s Institute of Medicine; but the 
young Czar has rescinded the order, and itis about to be 
reopened, and the women who had obtained their degrees 
previously, will now be allowed to practice. 


....A student in one of the colleges for women in a New 
England town recently told the faculty that she could no 
longer attend the lectures on hygiene as the theories there 
taught were opposed to the teachings of Christian Science. 








Science. 


A RECEXT number of the Monthly Notices contains two 
important papers upon Saturn. One by A. Stanley Wil- 
liams is a discussion of the planet’s rotation as determined 
by the observation of certain dark and light spots or shad- 
ings which he and a number of other observers are able to 
distinguish on the surface of the globe; it is in continua- 
tion of asimilar paper published last year, and results are 
entirely confirmatory. It seems that different “groups” 
of spots have distinctly different periods of rotation, which, 
however, do not appear to depend on the latitude of the 
spots, tho the bright spots near the Equator show the 
shortest period. Fifteen of these ranged, in 1894, from 
10h. 12m. 31s. to 10h. 138m. 6s. On the other hand, eleven 
dark spots in the Northern Hemisphere gave periods from 
10h. 14m. 433. to 10h. 15m. 52s. Both sets of spots divide 
each into three “‘ groups,” and the members of the same 
group all have very nearly the same rotation rate. The 
explanation of such behavior is not easy ; on the whole, it 
seems to indicate that the spots are in the planet’s atmos- 
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phere, and that extensive regions of this atmosphere are 
affected by pretty constant and powerful currents which 
differ in strength and direction in different longi- 
tudes on the planet’s surface as well as latitudes—just 
as one might suppose strong east winds in Europe and 
west winds in America. Another curious thing is that 
there seems to have been a continuous shortening of the 
time of rotation in the equatorial spot zone since 1891. It 
was then 10h. 14m. 22s., as against 10h. 12m. 36s.in 1894, 
This is so strange that one hesitates a little to accept it, 
especially as the observations of Mr. Williams were all made 
with a small telescope, a 6 inch reflector, and observers 
with large instruments generally failed to see the mark- 
ings on which he relies for his conclusions. Mr. Barnard, 
in the second paper, is very explicit in saying that with 
the Lick telescope he has never been able to see the faint 
markings and abnormal appearances so often described by 
Trouvelot and others. His paper is mainly devoted to a 
set of measures of the dimensions of the planet and its 
rings, agreeing very closely with the results obtained by 
Hall a few years ago. He finds that there is no evidence 
of any change since Struve’s measures early in the cen- 
tury. He makes the equatorial diameter of the planet 
76,150 miles and the polar 69,980; the diameter of the ring, 
172,230. 


....One might suppose that in the older portions of our 
country naturalists would have long since found all that 
was to be discovered, but new species are continually turn- 
ing up. Thisis not because these novelties have not been 
noticed before, but have been supposed, without close ex- 
amination, to belong to species already described. The 
observers ‘‘ did not know a good thing when they saw it.” 
A new fern is the latest discovery, made by Geo. E. Daven- 
port, of Mendham, Mass., and which he has named Aspi- 
dium simulatum. He describes it as found in many 
localities in Maine and Massachusetts. New localities are 
liable to be overrun by parties who are closely looking for 
new material, while under the supposition that older ones 
must have been thoroughly explored, it is not thought 
possible that there can be anything new left tofind. An 
eminent botanist once said that he would wager he could 
find more new species of plants in Maine than in Colorado. 
These frequent discoveries confirm the point. 


....A minute proctotrapid, or ichneumon fly, was some 
years ago observed swimming in a basin of water by Sir 
John Lubbock, who named it Polynemanatans. Recently 
Mr. Enoch has captured with a water net both sexes. On 
transferring them to an observation tank, they swam about 
in ‘“‘the liveliest manner, swimming, or rather flying, 
under water for over four days,” during which period they 
did not once leave the water. These are the only truly 
aquatic hymenopterous insects known. 








School and College. 


THE history of Fisk University, at Nashville, Tenn., 

reads like a romance. Begun thirty years ago as a primary 
school among a people just out of bondage, it graduated its 
first college class in 1575, and has now in its list of college 
alumni one hundred and fifty, and in that of normal 
alumni one hundred and thirty-seven, in music, six, andin 
theology, five. Many of these graduates are occupying 
places of much responsibility as presidents and professors 
in colleges, principals and teachers in normal and high 
schools, ministers of the Gospel, lawyers, doctors, editors, 
men of business and leaders among their people. The 
number reached by the university through these, directly 
and indirectly, must be very great. Beginning in hospital 
buildings used during the War, and situated in an undesi- 
rable part of the city on ground insufficient in size, through 
the efforts of the Jubilee Singers it obtained the beautiful 
site now occupied, consisting of thirty-five acres of ground, 
on which there are five substantial brick buildings : Jubilee 
Hall, builtand furnished by the Jubilee Singers ; Livingstone 
Missionary Hall, erected principally througha gift made by 
Mrs. Valeria G. Stone, of Malden, Mass.; a building for 
gymnasium and carpentry ; the Theological Seminary, and 
the Fisk Memorial Chapel. This latter was built froma 
legacy left by Gen. Clinton B. Fisk, after whom Fisk Uni- 
versity was named, and from whom the institution re- 
ceived aid and counsel while he still lived. In these build- 
ings are found students of the colored race pursuing the 
studies ordinarily pursued by those of the white race in 
similar institutions, and with similar success, one of the 
former graduates, the Rev. Eugene Harris, being a pro- 
fessor inthe theological department. The interest in the 
last commencement was increased by the return of 
President Cravath, with renewed strength, from the 
Orient, whither he had gone on account of impaired health. 
Some depression was felt, however, because of the financial 
straits now being passed through by the American Mis- 
sionary Association, by which the institution is sustained, 
as it has as yet no endowment of itsown. But grave diffi- 
culties having been overcome in the past, it is confidently 
believed that through a good providence a work so impor- 
tant and so blessed already will not be left to languish 
now. It is especially desired to push the theological work, 
as there is so great a lack of well prepared ministers of the 
Gospel in the churches of all denominations among the in- 
creasing millions of the colored people in this nation of 
which they form a part, besides the call for missionaries of 
their own race to go to those who sit in all the gloom of 
the Dark Continent. 





....-The University of Berlin has the largest attendance 
of any similar institution on the globe, namely, 8,343 en- 
titled to lecture privileges. The only possible rival are 
the “‘ faculties” at Paris, which combined report an at- 
tendance of 10,643. Of the regular universities the next to 
Berlin numerically is Madrid, with 5,887 students ; Vienna, 
with 4,856; Naples, with 4,822; Moscow, with 3,967. The 
technical school of Berlin—Charlottenburg—also leads all 
in attendance, reporting 2,405; followed by Munich, with 
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1,323 ; Boston, with 1,157; Zurich, with 994; Riga, with 984 ; 
Vienna, with 980, Tne same leadership must be accorded 
the Berjin schools of agriculture, forestry and mining, the 
attendance being in each about 680, while St. Petersburg 
comes next with 600 in its mining school and 370 in the 
school of forestry. In its school of dentistry, however, 
Berlin occupies only the fifth place, being outstripped by 
Madrid, Vienna, Copenhagen and Budapest. 


...-Slowly but surely the crusade for the higher educa- 
tion of women is making progressin Germany. The first 
regular woman’s college, the ‘“‘ Madchen-gymrasium,” in 
Carlsruhe, is proving to be a success, and the Cultus Min- 
istry, in reply to a petition, has declared that with the en- 
largement of the course of study, the graduates of the 
college will be admitted on equal terms with young men to 
the entrance examinations for the universities. With the 
new academic year two new classes will be added to the 
course. Berlin and Leipzig have also such girls’ colleges, 
the latter in charge of Miss Windscheid, who a year or 
more ago received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at 
Heidelberg. 








Personais. 





YUKICHI FUKUZAWA is the ‘‘ Grand Old Man of Japan,”’ 
tho ne is some twenty years younger than the members of 
that more famous triumvirate—Gladstone, Bismarck and 
Li Hung Chang. More than any other man, he has brought 
Japan to thet position whico she now holds among the 
civilized nations of the world. Thirty-five years ago he 
visited this country, and on his return home introduced 
the Webster Dictionary to his countrymen, a book that is 
considered the foundation of Japan’s intellectual power; he 
also introduced English into allthe schools. In days when 
Japan was divided into two parties—one for and the other 
against foreigners—he advocated the opening of his coun- 
try to the New World; and his book in behalf of “Western 
civilization, which be wrote from his studies and travels 
in America, had a considerable effect in restoring the dyn- 
asty to the throne, of which the present Emperor is a 
member. The Jiji Shimpo (the Times Newspaper), is his 
organ ; and tho he does not actively manage it, his sons 
are the editors and its ipfluetce is widespread, doubtless 
because it is independent in every sense. Perhaps his 
greatest benefaction was the founding of a school, known 
as the Kewgijiuku University, which is second only to the 
Imperial University at Tokio. in point of numbers and 
rauk of scholarship. Mr. Fukuzawa comes from the com- 
mon people, and is known as the “great commoner”’; and 
what shows above all the character of the man is that he 
has never allowed himself to be carried away by his suc- 
cess, and has modestly refused to accept. decorations, hon- 
ors or even the peerage from the Mikado. 


....In pearly all the royal houses of Europe and elsewhere 
music has its enthusiastic devotees. Not a few members 
of reigning houses are masters of some instrument. The 
Queen of Belgium is known asa fine harp player, as is also 
the Queen of Riimania, who is alsoa pianist. The Queen 
of Italy is thoroughly at home in both vocal and instru- 
meatal music, her favorite instruments being the piano and 
the mandolin. The Queen of Eayland has a reputation as 
a player on the organ, as have also her daughters, Louise 
and Beatrice. All the Euglish princesses have received 
careful instruction on the piano. Nope among them excel 
the Princess of Wales on this instrument, while ber husband 
is a skillful amateur banjo player. The late Emperor of 
Russia had a strong liking for this same instrument and 
played it well, while the present Czar prefers the piano and 
the violin. Both of these instruments are also played by 

. Priace Henry of Prussia, who often leads the orchestra on 
his vessel. The musical likes of tne German Emperor and 
his ventures as an author in this regard are well known. 
The Duke of Edinburgh is aiso a good violin player, while 
the Duke of Connaught has a decided preference for the 
flute. The King of Greece is exceptionally skillful in play- 
ing the cymbals and shows the peculiarities of his musical 
tastes by having learned with success to play with tuned 
bells and glas-es. Even the Court of Japan is musical, the 
Empress being a passionate player on the kolo, a harp-like 
national instrament of the country. How intenseiy the 
musical muses are courted in Japan can be seen from the 
fact that in the midst of the recent war the authorities 
found time to estab:ish a musical academy in Tokio. 


...-It is said that the Dowager Empress of China has 
had very romantic history. She was the child of poor par- 
ents in the suburbs of Canton, and remarkable for her 
beauty. At the time when her parents did not know 
whence their daily bread was to come, she suggested that 
they should sell her as aslave. This course was followed, 
and she became the property of a famous general. He 
was so enchanted with her beauty that he adopted her. 
When the general next went to Peking he offered his beau- 
tiful daughter to the Emperor, and thereby won great 
favor. The young so girl charmed his Majesty that he, 
soon made her his wife. When the Emperor died the 
former slave became Regent of the Empire,.and adminis- 
tered the national affairs better than almost any of her 
predecessors. Sne is justly considered one of the great 
women of her time. 


----On one occasion Professor Blackie’s regular class- 
room at Edinbargh was undergoing repairs, so on the door 
of the room whicn he temporarily occupied he wrote with 
@ crayon of chalk: “Professor Blackie will meet bis 
classes here to-day.”” When the students arrived one wit 
erazed the initial *‘c”’ of ‘‘ classes’”’ in tne inscription and 
then all waiced to see what the Professor would say in re- 
gard tothe amendment. He came, gazed at the altered in- 
scription and without the slightest hesitation erased the 
letter “‘1” and unconcernedly waixed on to his desk. This 
story, often told, may be apocryphal, 
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DOMESTIC. 

AFTER several weeks of special instruction to the police 
in regard to the enforcement of the Sunday closing of 
saloons, the Police Commissioners allowed the force to 
go without special oversight with tbe purpose of testing 
the degree of improvement in the general tone of the police. 
The result in the main was satisfactory. Personal ac- 
quaintances of thesaloon keepers claim to have had little 
difficulty, but there were no open saloons. One great diffi- 
culty arises from the various opinions given by the Police 
Magistrates as to what constitutes exposure for sale or 
valid sale. All, however, admit that a direct infraction of 
the law by some individual must be proved. So also there is 
a difference of opinion as to what sort of interference with 
an officer in his efforts to secure evidence can properly be 
cause for arrest. The result has been that policemen hav- 
ing bad a great many arrests allowed and in some in- 
stances having beeu rebuked for overzeal have been very 
cautious as to arrests. Aside from the meetings of the 
Roman Catholic Total Abstinence Union referred to else- 
where, the most significant fact during the week has been 
a@ short address by Mayor Strong at Asbury Park on Sun- 
day, August llth. He went down to hear Senator Tillman, 
of South Carolina, and being called to the platform spoke 
very earnestly in regard to the contestin thiscity. We 
give the following extracts from his address, which was 
warmly applauded throughout. 


“*New Yorkers have been engaged for months in trying to en- 
force a law that has probably caused more corruption than any 
other law on the statute books. The law in question has cor- 
rupted the police force and, I am afraid, has corrupted the judi- 
ciary. The law had been on the statute books for years, but had 
never heen enforced. The present municipal government cun- 
cluied to enforce the law which says that liquor dealers shall not 
sell their stuff outheSabbath Day. Thelaw isthere, and,” shak- 
ing his fist, the Mayor shouted, * while it’s on the statute books 
we are goiug to enforce it. 

“I have been told that my course in this matter was going to 
injure my political party; but I want to say that the municipal 
government of New York at the present time belongs to no 
political party. 

“Itis the duty of the municipal government to close every 
saloon up jight on Sunday. We are trying to do it, and will con- 
tinue to do so, for I propose to enforce the law until my adminis- 
tration ends. 

‘The open saloons on Sunday are responsible for pauperism 
and crime, for thousands are driven to the almshouse annually 
through drink. The good people of New York are with us in this 
fight, and I venture the prediction that in one year from now 
every saloon in New York City will be closed tight, and no rum 
will be sold therein on the Sabbath.” 


.... Associate Justice Howell E. Jackson, of the United 
States Supreme Court, died at his residence, West Meade, 
near Nashville, ‘lenn., August 8th. He had been in failing 
health for several years, but ouly during the past nine 
months had bis situation been con-idered serious, His last 
appearance iu the Supreme Court was in the reheariug on 
the income tax. He voted tor 1ts constitutionaiity. He 
was 63 years of age, and was appoiuted to the Supreme 
Court by President Harrison, as successor to Justice La- 
mar. His appoiotment was cordially aod unanimously ap- 
proved by the Senate. 


..-. There bave been several races under the auspices of 
the New York Yacht Ciub, preparatory to the trial tests 
for the contest for tne America Cup. There have been sev- 
eral complaints on the part of the captain and owners of the 
** Vigilant” ayaiost the *‘ Defender,” and at last the“ Vigi- 
lant’’ was withdrawn from all contests until the trial races. 
The Regatta Committee decided against the * Vigilant” 
and in favor of the ** Defeuder.”’ 


...-Iu the political contests in the State, Lieutenant- 
Governor Saxton, with the approval, it 18 stated, of Guv- 
ernor Morton, opposed very strongly the return of state 
Senator Raines, on account of bis continued opposition to 
the New York City Reform laws. He, however, secured 
the indorsement by a narrow majority of one of the two 
coupties he has represented. He is supported by Mr. Platt. 


....- Reports have been received at the State Department 
at Washington from the United States Consul at Victoria, 
B. C., stating that the seal herd in Bering Sea is near ex- 
termination. Vessels from the northern fisting grounds 
report extremely light catches, so smali as to forbid any 
expectation of great profit from the trade this year. 


....At a meeting of the Lincoln Club, of this city, a reso- 
lution was unanimeusly passed, urging the State Repub- 
lican Convention to appruve the nomination of Governor 
Morton for the Presidency. 


FOREIGN. 


....Later details with regard to the outrages in China 
show that the mussacre at Whasang was evidently pre- 
meditated and carefully planned, also with the knowledge 
of the authorities. ‘the Chinese magistrate at Kucheng, 
very near by, had 1,000 soldiers under his cummand, 
whereus the :ioters numoered only fitty. He waited until 
the atrociules were cumpleted and ten furelguers were 
murdered befure he made any appearance upon the scene, 
All the killed were English, no American lives beiug lost. 
The attack was made stealthily while ail were asleep, and 
the women and children were speared to death. I'he houses 
were then set on fire, and the cnarred bodies of the victims 
were found 1n the ruins of the homes. Later information 
speaks of an attack upoa the British and American mis- 
sions at Fatshan near Canton, a loog distauce from 
Kucheng. Some of the missionaries fled for safety, 
but others remained. It is repuried that the anti-for- 
eign agitators, beiouging tu the Uhinese sect Known as 
the Veyetarians, inteud to destroy ail the missions in the 
Kwang-tuug province and drive the missionaries into 
the treaty ports. The Vegetarians are said to number 
12,000 men, all organized and well armed and aple to with- 
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stand the Chinese troops. The Chinese Government 
offered to send troops for the protection of the mission- 
aries, but the fact that the Viceroy’s troops, difpatched to 
the scene of the war at Whasang immedixtely looted the 
mission houses, shows that no confidence can be placed in 
any power of the Chinese Government. Indignation meet- 
ings have been held at Hongkong and at Shanghai call- 
ing upon the British Government and the American to 
take strong action for the prétection of British and Amer- 
ican subjects. The Chinese Ambassador in this country 
has returned to Washington, and assures the State Depart- 
ment that the Emperor will do all in his power to give full 
protection to foreigners, but that it is impossible to guar- 
antee against all riots throughout the Empire. Munister 
Denby has full authority to take whatever action is neces- 
sary, and the fact of his influence with the Government 
and of his prominent support of missions is held to indicate 
that he will do the best that is in his power. Reports have 
also come of the destruction of mission property at Yung- 
sub, but no details; and it is impussibie to locate exactly 
that disturbance. 


....It is reported from Tarsus that a mob attacked the 
buildings of St. Paul’s Institute there and created a great 
deal of damage. The United States Consul at Beirfit, has 
been ordered to make careful investigation of the matter 
and secure redress, Elsewhere in Turkey the situation is 
serious. The Armenian revolutionists at Marsovan, have 
murdered two prominent Armenians, one a Protestant, 
the other a Gregorian. They have also committed more 
murcers in Constantinople. There is serious famine in the 
region of Mash, and while the crops in tbe vicinity of 
ErzrQm are good, the farmers fear that they will not be 
allowed to harvest them on account of the depredations of 
the Kurds. Mr. Gladstone was present at a meeting in 
Chester, presided over by the Duke of Westminster, and 
gave an address in behalf of the Armenians. He claimed 
that the treaty of 1856, gave the Powers the right to march 
into Armenia, take the government of the country out of 
the hands of Turkey, and that under the treaty of 1878, 
the Sultan was bound to carry out reform. He neid that 
the demands of the Powers should be moderate, but that 
no mere promises of the Turkish authorities should be ac- 
cepted, and that they should not fear the word ** coercion.” 
He promised to the administration the full support of the 
Liberals in carrying out any strong action io Turkey. 


...-According to reports from Havana, the insurgent 
bands have been defeated and demoralized. The Spanish 
Government is increasing its naval force so as to effect a 
complete biockade of the coast, and they expect to be able 
to prevent absoluteiy any bands of filibusters irom enter- 
ing the island. General Dominguez is to be made Gov- 
ernor-General of Cuba, Captain-General Campos to con- 
tinue to direct the mulitary operations. General Campos 
declares that within less than a year the insurrection wil! 
be completely subdued. 


.... There have been numerous bread riots in the city of 
Tabriz, Persia, on account of the scarcity. A mob has at- 
tacked and wrecked the residence of the city Governor, 
who resigned. Many of the women took refuge at the 
Russian consulate. 


..-The English Parliament assembled August 12th with 
a full attendance. The Government benches were so 
é¢rowded that many members had to sit in the cross seats. 
Mr. Gully was re-elected Speaker without any opposition. 


POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 











No wonder some men die mentally. We have seen private 
ministerial libraries into which there had not come a single new 
bovk in probably twenty-five years. How can sucha man keep 
from the deadline? Impossible! We know of young ministers 
who scorn or neglect their confereuce studies. We predict for 
them an early migrativo across the deadline, even before their 
sun reaches the meridian.— Evangelical Messenger. 


...-The Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Hoke Smith, has ruled 
that pay cannot be given for work done by department clerks 
onSunday. The Secretary reasons that a Government clerk has 
no more right to work on Sunday tiran a grocery clerk, and that 
the United States cannot become a lawbreaker by having men to 
work on Sunday. An extra pressure of work can always be met 
by an increase of clerical help, and with so many auxious to 
secure work there is no reason why a Government clerk should 
be asked to or permitted to work seven days tothe week. All of 
which is sound sense as well as Coristian interpretation of our 
laws.— The Interior. 


...-Let the Immigration Restriction League of the United 
States redouble its energies and examine curefully all appli- 
cants. The officers can serve this country by admitting to it 
only those who possess the inherent qualities of self-support or 
bring money enough wita them to show that they will nut be 
dependent upon us. Now the total money brought by all those 
who have come to this country from July ist of iast year to April 


1st of this year amounts to no more than severteeu dollars on , 


the average per head; eighty-five per cent. of them can do 
nothing at all worthy of being called skilied labor, fifteen per 
cent. cannot read, and sixty per cent. have been brought up to 
hate governments as engines of oppression, and are without any 
knowledge of or sympathy with the traditions of this couutry.— 
Christian Advocate. 


.«.- Hezekiah Butterworth’s name is a synonym for knowledge ; 
but it appears that he, too, has his limitations. -in the course of 
an illustrated article in the July Lads’ Home Journal, eutitied 
* The Story of Brook Farm,” near Boston, he says: * The Brook 
Farm house is now a German Orphan Asylum, supported, I think, 
by some u.ion of charities in Boston.” “German?” Why not 
Irish or Bohemian? The statement lacks precision; it is a Ger- 
man ‘*'Lutheran’’ Orphan House, with the “ Lutheran” writ 
large. And Hezekiah “thinks” (guesses) it is supported by so- 
and-so. Why did not the good man ask somebody on the spot, 
and give credit where credit is due, to the Missouri Lutheran 
churches of Boston? Doesn't the sorewd Hezekiah know that 
the Lutherans are among the coming people in New Engiand, 
and that’ Brook farm ” is only one of many farms and historic 
sites that are passing into their hands? Lutheranism and 
Tr dentalism uave met face to face; this a waning, that a 
waxing power.—The Workman, 
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NOTICES. 
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THE WORKING CHURCH. 


‘*WE propose in our church,” a gentleman once re- 
marked to oneof our best known and most useful evan- 
gelists,” so to organize our religious work that the Gos- 
pel shall not merely be put within the reach of every- 
body, but shall actually be carried to everybody within 
our parish limits.” ‘If you do that,” was the reply, 
‘‘you will do what not one church in five thousand 
does.” 

Can that betrue? Ifit be true, then practically no 
church does it. Donone of our churches take the word 
of life in their hands and go to everybody in their town 
or village and invite them personally to a fellowship 
with Christ and his disciples? If so, then our churches 
fall very, very far short of their duty. Then it is not 
strange that we hear of old country towns in which the 
churches are dying out, and retain but two or three 
male members. It is not strange that those who stand 
apart from our churches declare that they have lost their 
power and no longer take hold on the people; that they 
may continue a social force, but that they are not a 
religious force to make men fear and love God and keep 
his commandments, 

But do not our churches work? Do they not keep up 
their regular meetings? Do they not invite in every- 
body? Do they not have their sociables and picnics? 
Do they not raise money to pay off their debts? Dothey 
not make great efforts to pay their pastors’ salaries? Are 
not their Sabbath-schools made attractive by pictures 
and fountains and feasts? Do not their Christian En- 
deavor Societies hold great annual picnics? All true, 
sometimes ; and all good, very good; but all this is not 
what the Church was made for. This is not obeying the 
command of its Founder. This is not the whole nor the 
first part of what the Church was organized for. The 
command is not, Draw; but “Go.” The record is, 

‘They went everywhere preaching the Word.” The 

story of the great Apostle is that he visited not merely 
from city to city, but from house to house. And thus 
the Church grew and was glorified. 

Tell us: Has your church so organized its work that 
every person within the limits of its local influence has 
the Gospel carried tohim? We should like to know how 
many such churches there are. We should like to know 
the story of a church in which the roll is kept, not mere- 
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ly of its members and families, but of its non-members. 
We should like to hear how they receive the faithful 
message as brought to them. We should be glad to re- 
peat the story how such a church visits the outskirts, 
the hamlets and homes that know no Sabbath ; how it 
reports the individual condition and history of its non- 
members, and sends not the pastor alone to visit and ad- 
vise with them, but to them gach the brother or sister 
in the church who can best reach their hearts. Have we 
many such churches? Is there more than one in five 
thousand? If not, why do our churches complain of 
their coldness and death? 

Again, what says the Record of the Church in the 
the days of its first love?” ‘‘They went everywhere 
preaching the Word.” And, once more, how was it that 
St. Paul could take the elders of the church in Ephesus 
to record that he was *‘ pure from the blood of all men”? 
It was because he could testify unto them that he had 
taught them both “ publicly and from house to house.” 





THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND TOTAL ABSTI- 
NENCE. 


LOOKING at it racially the chief opposition to the grow- 
ing temperance conviction of the country comes from 
the Irish and the Germans. Looking at it religiously, 
it is from the Roman Catholics and the Lutherans. If 
we could convert the Lutheran and Catholic Germans 
and the Irish Catholics among us to total abstinence the 
rest of the task would be comparatively easy. There 
would be no difficulty in enforcing a Sunday law so as to 
give us seven temperance Sundays in the week. 

These being the two great hostile forces to be over- 
come, the efforts of wise advocates of total abstinence, 
which we take to be the most practical as well as the 
most advanced form of temperance, should be directed 
most vigorously and intelligently against these strong- 
holds. We are sorry to say that among the Lutheran 
and Catholic Germans we do not see any special signs 
of a temperance revival ; but among the Irish Catholics 
the evidences of such a revival have been very clear among 
us this last week. Ten thousand representatives of this 
host, from various parts of the country, have been in this 
city the past week, and their utterances have been such 
as warm the hearts of the old-time teetotalers and the 
later prohibitionists. 

The official position of the Catholic Church in America 
on temperance is given in sections 260-3 of the ‘* Acta et 
Decreta” of the last Plenary Council at Baltimore, under 
a special heading: ‘* De Societatibus ad Temperantiam 
Promovendam,” the substance of which we here give. 
After saying that the abuse—notice the word—of intoxi- 
cating drinks is the cause of evils most to be deplored, 
and that this excess (again notice the werd) is con- 
stant excitement to sin and the fruitful source of misery, 
that it ruins numberless households and destroys multi- 
tudes of souls, the Council proceeds to declare that this 
offense is frequent among Catholics, that its prevalence 
is a scandal to non-Catholics and an obstacle to their con- 
version, and that, therefore, the utmost pains should be 
taken to extirpate it. Therefore priests are bidden per- 
sistently to denounce the evil of intemperance and its 
occasions. Then those are especially commended who 
practice total abstinence, and the total abstinence 
societies are approved by name as ‘‘ worthy of great 
praise,” and they are especially commended to the inter- 
est of priests. Then follows a remarkable utterance, 
which we translate in full : 

‘We also admonish our faithful who make a business of 

intoxicating liquors that they seriously consider with how 
many and how great dangers their business is encom- 
passed, tho not initself forbidden. If they can find a more 
respectable way of livelihood let them do it. If not, let 
them take the greatest pains to avoid for themselves and 
others the occasions of sin. Let them not sell drink to 
minors, nor to those who they have reason to believe will 
use it to excess. Let them keep their saloons shut on the 
Lord’s Day, and at no time let them allow blasphemies, 
oaths or lewd language to be uttered in the walls of their 
shops. And if, by any fault or connivance of theirs, religion 
is disgraced and men are ruined, let them know that there 
is a Judge in Heaven who will certainly exact of them the 
severest punishment.” 
This was decreed eleven years ago, long before it was 
made Mr. Roosevelt’s duty to see to it that part of this 
was enforced. ‘*‘ Let them keep their saloons shut on 
the Lord’s Day ”—‘: Cauponas suas die Dominica clausas 
servent.” 

It was the Catholic Total Abstinence Union, thus com- 
mended by name, whose anniversary was held in this 
city last week, and thousands of whose members, male 
and female, were present. It is a special pleasure to 
welcome the women and tosee them acceptable speakers. 
The Papal Legate favored them with his presence, and 
Archbishop Corrigan presided, just as if he had never 
shown any favor to Tammany, which has lived off of 
the saloons. Of the temper of the crowdsin attendance 
there could be no doubt. When a Tammany man spoke 
a word against prohibition he would have been hissed 
off the stage if the Archbishop had not intervened in his 
behalf; and Mr. Roosevelt had a magnificent ovation 
after hismagnificentspeech. Archbishop Ireland’s name 
was equally cheered to the echo, with no regard to the 
feelings of the Archbishop who presided. 

We have to thank Father Zurcher, of Buffalo, the only 
German whose name we recognize among those who took 
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part, for one of the best sensations of the meeting. He 
evidently ha‘es even fermented liquors with a hatred 
which is not German, and he spread before the audience 
the Catholic papers which we have more than once de- 
nounced, in which he showed liquor advertisements side 
by side with the portraits of Archbishops Corrigan and 
Ireland ; and then he attacked a German Benedictine ab- 
bey in Pennsylvania which makes and sells beer, and he 
put the name of it into the minority report of the resolu- 
tions. The sympathy of the hearers was with him, but 
the slower if not safer counselors thought it best to sup- 
press the name, which was done. 

The resolutions, as adopted, reiterated devotion to 
total abstinence, asked Catholics ‘“‘to get out and keep 
out of the saloon business,” approved the execution of 
the laws closing saloons on Sunday and as early as possi- 
ble on Saturday, urged the enactment of laws to remove 
screens from saloons, and allow but a single entrance, 
cffered co-operation for temperance with non-Catholics, 
and asked Catholic newspapers to refuse liquor advertise- 
ments. If a resolution condemning the St. Vincent 
Abbey for making beer was not passed, it is pleasant to 
learn that a complaint on the subject is now before the 
Papal Legate. 

This Convention, with all its enthusiasm, has come at 
just the right time, altho that was not foreseen. It will 
help the execution of the Sunday law in this city. It 
will show that the Irish Catholics are by no means a 
unit in support of the German beer manufacturers who 
own thousands of saloons. We hope that this will prove 
a tidal wave. The temperance crusade ought to be 
pressed in the Catholic Church and in the Lutheran 
Church, Give us these strongholds, and the day of 
saloon rule will come to an end. 


_ 
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THE CHINESE MASSACRES. 


THE Chinese murder of English missionaries in China 
and the threats and outrages in various parts of the 
Empire must not be taken as indicating any special irri- 
tation caused by the methods of the missionaries, nor 
are they the result of old slanderous stories about how 
the foreign devils murder babies and do other atrocious 
things. They are, as Dr. B. C. Henry shows this week, 
simply the resalt of the general anti-foreign feeling 
which has been exasperated by the result of the war 
with Japan. The Japanese are foreigners; they have 
humiliated China; the Tartar dynasty is contemptible 
and must be removed; and these murders are one way 
of expressing this hatred of all foreigners and con- 
tempt for a half-foreign dynasty which allowed the 
Japanese to whip them and remain on their territory, 
and which now harbors and protects these other foreign- 
ers who pretend to teach a beiter religion. It is because 
the central Government at Peking is too weak to control 
the provinces, not because it does not see the wisdom of 
protecting foreigners, that these outrages have occurred. 

We had hoped, apprehensively hoped, that the war 
would open the eyes of China and prove to her statesmen 
the necessity of opening their country to Western civili- 
zation as has Japan. But the lesson has not been severe 
enough. Prince Li Hung Chang has not been allowed to 
direct the policy of the Emperor. The reactionaries are 
in command, tho even they are by no means the bigots 
and hotheads to be found in the provinces, It looks now 
as if it were hopeless to expect the regeneration of China, 
such as might have been achieved by the capture of 
Peking, followed as it probab'y would have been by an- 
archy and the partition between Russia, England and 
France, which we outlined in an editorial on the subject. 
But the European powers are not quite so eager for new 
territory and new responsibilities as is often represented. 
England really does not want to enlarge her Eastern 
empire. She feels that she has all she can manage. They 
really did not want to dismember China, easily as it could 
have been done, and they were not willing to allow little 
Japan to become her tutor. It may have been a mistake, 
for it now looks as if the Mongolian dynasty were near- 
ing its last days. 

There is absolutely no statesmanship in the effort of 
these hotheads in South China to overthrow the throne 
and re-establish the Ming dynasty. The present dynasty 
has been the best and strongest in the history of China. 
When it is overthrown it isnot the rebels that will 
control the succession. That will be done by England, 
Russia, France, Germany and Japan; and we believe it 
will be partition along the lines we have previously indi- 
cated, Russia taking the valley of the Ho-ang-ho, England 
that of the Yangtse Kiang, and France the southeast 
provinces ; for Asia will before long be divided up, as 
Africa has been, between the imperial nations. China’s 
only chance for survival is to follow the example of 
Japan, and that she is not yet willing todo. She must 
then take the consequences. 

We see no reason to believe that our Government is 
deaf to the just demands for protection made by Ameri- 
can residents in China. Eagland and America will act 
together, and with firmness. Sufficient authority has 
been given to Minister Denby, a wise man, and the 
American fleet in the Chinese waters, none too large, is 
at his orders. Fat-shan, the scene of the last outrages, 
is easily accessible, as it is a city of half a million inhab- 
itants only fifteen miles from Canton. It is not there 
thatevil is feared, beyond the attack already reported by 
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the ignorant rowdy element of that manufacturing city 
on a hospital which has the favor of all the, well-to-do 
Chinese. We have mobs in this country also, as Pitts- 
burg remembers, Ku-cheng, a hundred miles from Fuh- 
chau, is less aceessible; and it is the scores of interior 
stations, and the hundreds of out-stations occupied by 
Chinese helpers, where the chief danger is to be appre- 
hended. It would not be strange if the anti-foreign ex- 
citement might spread, and more murders might happen ; 
for we have none too much trust in the power of the 
Emperor at Peking to respond effectively to the most 
imperative demands made on him to protect foreign 
property and life, and to punish rioters. A foreign force 
can only go as far as its ships can go; and if the Chinese 
Government cannot protect foreigners it will mean war 
and very likely the end of the dynasty. The Chinese 
rulers have a hard task before them with these ‘* Vegeta- 
rian” zealots on the one hand and the foreign navies on 
the other. 


» 


MISSION SUCCESS. 


THE correspondent of the London Times in Madagascar 
has been writing some very interesting letters in regard 
to the situation in that country. One very marked 
and interesting characteristic of his letter from Antana- 
narivo is the high compliment he pays to the work of the 
missionaries, especially those of the London Mis:ionary 
Society. Hesays: 

‘The London Missionary Society can point with a just 

pride to the good work its missionaries have effected in 
Fianarantsoa, and the whole Betsileo province—before 
their coming a region us barbarous and as little known as 
the southern country I had recently traversed. 1 was, in- 
deed, amazed to find here so high a degree of civilization ; 
and it does not appear to be a civilization that lies merely 
onthe surface. Inno part of the world that I have visited 
can our missionaries show anytbing approaching to the ad- 
mirable results apparent in the central highlands of Mada- 
gascar; and there is no reason why they should not in time 
bring the barbarous outer tribes similarly under their bene- 
ficial influence.” 
This fairly represents the tone of the whole letter, which 
is eulogistic in a very high degree, in its references to the 
effect of missionary teaching upon the general character 
of the Hovas. 

Numerous references have been made to a letter writ - 
ten by the United States Minister in China, Mr. Denby, 
to the late Secretary Gresham in regard to missionaries 
and mission work inthat country. Theletter appears in 
full in the August number of The Missionary Herald, 
and more than confirms the impression made by extracts. 
Calm and judicial in tone, recognizing the limitations 
imposed by the writer’s official position, it is through- 
out one of the most valuable tributes to the value of mis- 
sion work, and the high character of missionaries, Ro- 
man Catholic as well as Protestant, that has ever been 
printed. Taking up first the effect upon the Chinese, Mr. 
Denby refers very briefly to the medical, educational and 

’ philanthropie work, all of which had its foundation in 
mission enterprise, and is still chiefly carried on by mis- 
sionaries. To those who question the character of Chinese 
converts, we commend his testimony, that, ‘* converts to 
Christianity are numerous,” including ‘*40,000 Protestants 
and at least 500,000 Catholics,” and ‘* seem as devout as 
people of any other race.” Turning then to the benefits 
conferred on foreign countries, Mr. Denby attributes 
nearly, if not all, the extent of trade and commerce to 
the influence of the wissionaries. He says: 

‘*Some one may say that commercial agents might have 
done as much; but they are not allowed to locate in the 
interior. The missionary inspired by holy zeal goes every- 
where, and by degrees foreign commerce and trade follow. 
I suppose that whenever an uncivilized or semi-civilized 
country becomes civilized that its trade and dealings with 
Western nations increase. Humanity has not devised any 
better, or even any as good engine, or means for civilizing 
savage peoples, as proselytism toChristianity. The history 
of the world attests this fact. 

“In the interests, therefore, of civilization, missionaries 
ought not only to be tolerated, but ought to receive pro- 
tection to which they are entitled from officials, and en- 
couragement from other classes of people.” 

The tribute of Robert Louis Stevenson to the value of the 
missionary work and influence in Samoa is well known : 

“Thad conceived a great prejudice against missions in the 
South Seas; but I had no sooner come here than that prej- 
udice was at first reduced, and at last annihilated. Those 
who deblatterate against missions have only one thing to 
do—come and see them on the spot.” 

Our readers will remember also an article in our col- 
umns, a few weeks since, written by a gentleman who, 
unconnected with any mission enterprise, had the op- 
portunity to examine the result of mission work in Man- 
churia, and his cordial testimony to the thoroughness 
and value of the work and the high character of the mis- 
sionaries. , 

We commend these testimonies to two classes of peo- 
ple, those who do not believe in missions and those who, 
believing in them, are sometimes tempted to wonder 
whether there is not, after all, some foundation in fact 
for the wholesale statements of a few that missions 
have not and cannot do any good, and that missionaries 
are either dishonest in their claims or so weak as to be 
easily deceived by would-be converts. 

They represent the calm, thorough convictions of men, 
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either entirely unprejudiced or préjudiced against mis- 
sions, given not at the instance or request of missionaries 
or their friends, but as a free-will tribute of praise for 
men and women who have been much maligned, and 
who from their very circumstances are debarred toa 
great degree from self-defense. We also call attention 
to the statement of Minister Denby, of the right of mis- 
sionaries to expect full official protection, There are not 
a few who, while honoring the missionary motive and 
praising missionary succesyg, still claim that missionaries 
have no right to look to national governments, or claim 
political protection, In fact missionaries are averse to ap 
pealing to governments. They much prefer to get along 
with the people among whom they dwell without relying 
upon outside pressure. But when troubles arise for 
which they are not responsible in the slightest degree, 
but which are directly traceable to the action of foreign 
governments or of foreign peoples, they feel, and legiti- 
mately, that those who have endangered them should 
protect them. 

Asis natural, these testimonies, coming from those 
who look upon missions from the outside, emphasize 
their external results. Those who wish to learn of the 
spiritual work will find themselves well repaid by reading 
the letters in our missions column, especially those from 
Japan. That the native churches even in the spirit of 
intense nationalism which would discard foreign advice, 
and foreign assistance, recognize so clearly their obli- 
gations to provide the Gospel for their own people, is an 
eloquent witness to the power of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Christianity in their lives. Perplexities and 
anxieties are incidental to this as to other lines of work ; 
but there is no branch of Christian effort which, in pro- 
portion to the labor expended, can show such magnifi- 
cent results as do foreign missions. 


_— 
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COERCION FOR TURKEY. 


THE news from the Levant grows worse rather than 
better, and it seems at times as if there must come very 
soon a complete change. In Eastern Turkey famine is 
following as the direct result of the outrages by the Kurds 
and the oppressive tax gathering by the Turkish Govern- 
ment, and unless speedy relief comes the great plain of 
Mash will be almost depopulated. The Armenian revo- 
lutionists in Western Asia are again lifting up their heads 
and have made themselves felt both in Marsovan and in 
Constantinople, where prominent Armenians have been 
murdered by Huntchagists, apparently for no reason ex- 
cept to arouse a general feeling of hostility to the Turkish 
Government and force European interference. One sec- 
tion hitherto peaceable has shown signs of revolt in the 
attack at Tarsus upon St. Paul’s Institute, a fact some- 
what surprising after Admiral Kirkland’s drastic lan- 
guage to the Governor of Adana. Nor is the disturbance 
confined to the Christians. The Moslems everywhere 
seem to be only less disturbed. Arabia is in ferment, and 
the hostility to the Sultan’s Government throughout 
Turkey itself is increasingly manifest. On every hand 
there is a feeling of despondency or of desperation, and 
there are many indications that unless some relief comes, 
and speedily, the whole empire will be in anarchy. 

As is natural, everybody is looking to the English 
Government. As yet Lord Salisbury has given no indi- 
cation of the course that he will adopt. The fact, how- 
ever, that Mr. Gladstone, in a public speech, has come out 
very strongly in favor of absolute coercion of the Turk- 
ish Government, and the general understanding that this 
was at the suggestion, if not the request, of the Premier 
himself, indicate that the Cabinet are really considering 
the necessity of speedy and forcible action. As Mr. 
Gladstone well says, the word ‘* must” is the only word 
that the Turkish Government understands : ‘‘ ought ” has 
no meaning to it. Perhaps in recognition of the storm, 
the Sultan has yielded somewhat and acknowledges the 
necessity of reform. That it amounts to very much, 
however, is generally denied ; and the report of the resig- 
nation of the Grand Vizier, who was definitely committed 
to reform, and had made its acceptance a condition of 
his taking office, seems to indicate that the general 
doubt is well founded. It is becoming more and more 
evident that no partial measures will be of any avail; 
any talk about reform that does not include the whole 
empire is simply waste effert. The fact is that the whole 
Turkish Empire must be taken under the tutelage of 
Europe in some form or other. To undertake to heal 
one of the ulcers without touching the source of the 
disease is simply folly. 

At this juncwure it is extremely important that Ameri- 
can influence in Turkey should be positive and strong in 
the line of protection for American citizens and property 
and the thorough carrying out of the treaty. There 
must be no half-way measures ; and the Turkish Govern- 
ment must be given to understand that it will be held 
strictly accountable for every attack upon American 
property and for every danger to American life. But it 
is not only by political influence that America can make 
itgelf felt in the East. In view of the great distress in 
Eastern Turkey, an ass®ciation has been formed for secur- 
ing relief for the peasants threatened with famine. It is 
under the auspices of well-known and reliable citizens, 
and whatever funds are collected and sent to Spencer 
Trask, 27 Pine Street, New York, will be distributed 
through American missionaries. This is guaranty suffi- 
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cient for the wise use of the money collected ; and those 
who give may feel that they are assisting in a work of the 
highest importance and value. 


ip 
> 


Editorial Votes. 


IN our issue this week we give three full pages to 
reports from the mission world. These letters are always 
interesting, and they cover many fields of work. We espe- 
cially call attention to a communication by Dr. B. C. 
Henry on the outrages in China ; Maurice Thompson gives 
a bit of advice to people who think they must always go 
to Europe for a vacation ; Miss Willard, President of the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, sends us from 
England an account of the political ebb tide there, but 
finds reasons for encouragement even in the success of the 
Conservatives; Richard Hovey opens the "subject of the 
transient success of Realism in literature ; President Mar- 
tin, of the Imperial Cellege at Peking, gives a very pleas- 
ant account of places of interest about the Chinese capi- 
tal; Mrs. Alice Morse Earle tells of the enterprise of news- 
paper women before the Revolution ; Edward Porritt dis- 
cusses the influence of the Socialist Party on the late 
British elections; a Catholic clergyman, the Very Rev. 
James C. Byrne, makes a plea for more Christian fra- 
ternity between Catholicsand Protestants ; the Rev. Sereno 
E Bishop, who was present to hear Joseph Cook speak on 
the Fourth of July at Honolulu, describes how he was in- 
terrupted and rebuked by United States Minister Willis ; 
James Payn’s English Notes treat of literary earnings and 
literary honors; a Northern resident in Fiorida illustrates 
the infamous character of the law passed by that State 
for the purpose of shutting up a private school to which 
both whites and blacks are admitted ; Jesse BK. Carter tells 
how dueling is carried on nowadays ina German univer- 
sity ; Frank Weitenkampf speaks of the revival in litho- 
grapbic art; Joseph T. Wright tells of some summer 
charities of this city; Prof. Courtenay DeKalb shows 
how experimental stations ought to help the farmers, and 
J. L. Vance discusses the Southern grapecrop. There are 
poems by Mary M. Bray, William Carman Roberts, James 
B. Kenyon and Louise Edgar ; and stories by Ralph Graham 
Taber and Ella Rodman Church. 








In his own stronghold at Prohibition Park and before his 
own audience Prof. Samuef Dickie, the eloquent chairman 
of the Prohibition Party, has, by vote of twenty-one ap- 
pointed judges, been defeated in debate by Senator and ex- 
Governor Tillman. The question before them was, IsState 
control of the liquor traffic the best method of promoting 
temperance reform ? and Senator Tillman took the aftirm- 
ative, while Professor Dickie took the negative. It was 
Mr. Tillman’s business to explain and maintain the Dis- 
pensary Law of his State, and he did it with that same 
straightforward and powerful oratory which captivated 
the voters of his own State; and after twenty-four hours’ 
deliberation the judges, by a vote of eleven to eight, 
awarded him the victory, as did the larger jury of his 
hearers. This, of course, does not mean that he was right 
and that Professor Dickie was wrong; but it does mean 
that, before any ordinary audience, or even before an audi- 
ence composed largely of Prohibitionists, a very strong ar- 
gument can) be made in favor of State control of the liquor 
traffic. We judge that, next to absolute prohibition, which 
we believe in wherever it can be enforced, the best law is 
one like that in South Carolina, which is not license, which 
has no saloon with marble bar and cut glass and plate 
mirrors; which allows nothing more than State agents, 
who keep no bar, who do not allow the liquor to be drunk 
on the premises, and who have no object in increasing the 
sale. Senator Tillman says that the law has greatly re- 
duced the drinking of liquor in the State, has shut up 
prisons and courts in some counties, and that the majority 
of those who originally opposed the law have been won 
over, and that four-fifths of the people would vote for it to- 
morrow. On the succeeding night Senator Tillman was 
again the hero of the evening in a debate with Governor 
St. John. We are afraid the shearers got somewhat shorn. 





A PRESBYTERIAN contemporary prints with approval, 
and in the most conspicuous way, the utterance of an 
army officer : 

* The weakness of the Protestant Church lies in a lack of sub- 
ordination, of respect for authority, of unquestioning obedience, 
and of absolute loyalty to the oath of allegiance on the part of its 
clergy on the one hand; and on the other, in a sort of hero wor- 
ship for the lights of the pulpit on the part of the laity, which is 
as bad for the hero as for the worshiper ; in the exaltation of the 
pulpit at the expense of the altar,” etc. 

It would be hard work to get things put together more 
falsely or more out of focus. In the first place, thereis not 
any ‘‘ Protestant Church ”’; there are Protestant Churches . 
Again, they are not “ weak” but strong. Again, ‘“‘ subordi- 
nation,’ “‘ unquestioning obedience,” unless it be to Christ, 
is not an element of value in Protestantism, but of deterio- 
ration ending in death. Again, hero worship is a good 
thing, and has been ever since Paul’s hearers were willing 
to pluck out their own eyes for him. And, finally, ‘‘ the ex- 
altation of the pulpit ”’ is right, and there is no such thing 
asan “altar” in the ChristianChurch. According to the New 
Testament the preaching of the Word, in its various formal 
and informal ways, is the main, almost the only thing 
essential in public religious service. All else, if we can 
judge from Acts and the Epistles, is subsidiary or sur- 
plusage. 
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THE Very Rev. James C. Byrne, who offers in our issue 
this week a plea for Christian fraternity, is president of a 
Catholic college in St. Paul. It may be supposed that be 
does not speak in a way that would not be approved by 
Archbishop Ireland. What he pleads for is Christian fra- 
ternity between Protestants and Catholics. He does not 
ask that Protestants should regar2 the Catholic Church as 
properly constituted, nor that the Catholics should have the 
same opinion of Protestant Churches. He only asks that 
they should regard each other individually as Christians 
and treat each other fraternally as such. It is very easy 
to say that if he had lived in a country where Catholics 
were in the majority he would never have uttered such a 
word. It makes no difference whether he would or not. He 
ought to have uttered it; and we Protestants being the 
majority ought also to utter it, and to accept heartily his 
olive branch. Good Catholics are good Christians, as good 
Protestants are good Christians, and :t is time that a cam- 
paign of slander should come so an end. This need not 
prevent Christian differences of opinion. We Protestants 
believe that Catholics teach very grave errors; that they 
make agreat deal of forms and ceremonies which have 
nothing todo with Christianity ; and that they have added 
dogmas and made them obligatory, which were unknown 
to early Christianity. While all this is true, it does not 
affect the fact that they worship the same God, that they 
trust in the same Savior and hold fast to the same Rible 
with us. -And we believe that just as Protestant Churches 
are becoming purer and better the same is true of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, in this country at least. 


As between nations we are in favor of arbitration always 
where there is no moral principle at stake which cannot be 
arbitrated, and for this reason we heartily welcome the 
action of the French Chamber of Deputies, which bas voted 
unanimously in favor of a treaty with the United States 
which shall provide for the settlement by arbitration of all 
international disputes. This is not a matter for legisla- 
tion, as we understand it, which requires the approval of 
the French Senate; and we presume tbat President Cleve- 
land will present to Congress next winter a communication 
from the French Government making the proposition, 
which we trust will give occasion to a formal treaty on the 
subject. Just asin the case of improved divorce legisla- 
tion, which must be accomplished severally but by mutual 
agreement of our States, so between individual nations war 
must come to an end by individual indorsement of the 
principle of arbitration. The United States has a good 
record in this respect. We are known to be a nation able 
but not willing to make war, whose ambitions are peaceful, 
and which desires to take no territory that does not come 
to us by the free will of its inhabitants, and quite too un- 
willing todoit then. An arbitration treaty with France 
would be a lesson to the world: 





THE meeting of the Geographical Congress seems to have 
taken London by storm, and there were a number of. in- 
tensely exciting scenes, especially that in which Slatin 
Pasha described the eleven years of his imprisonment by 
the Mahdi. He told the story of Gordon’s assassination, 
how the Mahdists of Khartffm held Gordon’s head up be- 
fore him with frantic cries of derision, and declared that 
such would be bis fate; and then followed the story of the 
long years of slavery before his escape. The time must be 
near when the power of the Mahdists must come to an end. 
Their religious enthusiasm has already oozed away, and 
the Italians are threatening them from the South. There 
ought to be some agreement between the Italian forces and 
the Englishin Egypt by which Khartfim shall be recovered, 
and the terrible menace of Moslem savagery shall be 
stopped, and this one barricaded door in Africaopened. The 
French seem to have already crushed easily enough the 
Moslem power in the region of Timbuctu, and civilization 
demands that Egypt shall recover her lost prestige and 
territory in the Sadan, and that the line of the telegraph 
and the railroad shall be continued till completion. It is 
strange enough that England seems, of late, to be turning 
aside from the legitimate and most important line of her 
imperialdevelopment. For her Africa is of the first impor- 
tance; and then the development, if not the partial posses- 
sion of the disturbed region between her western Indian 
frontier and the Mediterranean. Persia, Arabia and Tur- 
key concern the world, and chiefly England. But by a 
strange perversity English statesmen just now seem to be 
looking to South America and bothering about Trinidad 
and Venezuela. It is not good high politics. 





THE transfer of Archdeacon Farrar from Westminster 
Abbey to become Dean of Canterbury, might give an 
occasion to review the very remarkable career of one of 
the noblest divines in the English Church and the leader 
in its liberal wing. He is a man of large, tho perhaps not 
profound scholarship, and has been a very voluminous 
writer and has spoken many brave words, such as might 
be expected from the associate and friend of Dean Stanley ; 
for he has had, like him, a contempt for ritualism and allits 
principles, frivolities and millinery. He has often gloried 
in the connection of the church whose pulpit he has 
occupied with the history of the Independents and Cove- 
nanters ; for the great preachers of Cromwell’s Common- 
wealth thundered from the pulpit of St. Margaret’s against 
tyranny in State and Church; and on the accession of 
Charies II the pones of sixty of the heroes of the Common- 
wealth which had been cast out from the Abbey, were 
buried in a pit in St. Margaret’s churchyard. On taking 
the rectorship of St. Margaret’s, in 1876, one of his first 
acts was to abolish pew rents ; and the result was not only 
the voluntary contribution of all the funds needed for the 
work of the church, but of many thousands of pounds 
given to missions and charities. He has always made the 
services simple and congregational, and they have been 
attractive to young men. His transferis a titular eleva- 


tion with a greatly diminished income. 
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THE most interesting. scientifically, of all the topics that 
came before the Geographical Congress was introduced in 
a paper by a Norwegian explorer by the name of Borchgre- 
vink. He is the only navigator who has ever Janded on the 
Antarctic continent. He left Campbell Island, followed the 
track of Sir James Ross, who sailed in the “ Erebus” and 
“Terror,” reached Cape Adair,in Victoria Land, paseed 
Possession Island, where Koss landed, afterward returned 
and landed at Cape Adair, a first landing ever made on 
a continent twice as big as Europe, which is supposed to 
cover most of the Antarctic,Zone. His paper was received 
with the greatest enthusiasm, and the Conyress passed a 
resolution recommending the exploration of this Antarctic 
continent as the greatest piece of geographical work that 
remains to be done. One can hardly guess what are the 
discoveries, topographical and zoological, that are to be 
madethere. Only this is a field for pure science. There is 
about it no high politics. There wiil be founded there no 
wealthy colonies: and all that we could expect is to increase 
human knowledge, an object iarge enough for human am- 
bition. 





WE gave, last week, an account of the second interview 
between Viceroy Li, representing China, and Count Ito, the 
Ambassador of Japan, in the negotiations for peace at 
Shimonoseki. Since then the Kobe Herald has come to us 
with an account of the third interview, which was consid- 
erably briefer but of a very interesting character. It hav- 
ing been settled that Viceroy Li’s proposition for an 
armistice was definitely withdrawn, Count Ito, having 
spent some time in carefully considering it, conferring 
with his secretary meantime, resumed the conversation 
after sitting in silence and meditation for some time. He 
said that he supposed that the Viceroy knew of the mili. 
tary situation and had come to Japan honestly desiring 
peace. The Viceroy responded that, old as he was, he had 
never been abroad before, and that bis Government had 
sent him in token of its sincerity. After some discussion 
as to the power of each tocirry out the terms of any treaty 
agreed upon, the following conversation occurred : 

“H. E. Ito: Should we fail, His Majesty your Emperor might 
negotiate: European sovereigns do. 

“H. E. Li: Notso with China. Prince Kung, who was at the 
head of our Foreign Office many years, never negotiated a treaty 
personally. War exists; but it must end in peace, and we should 
hasten the end. Last year before the war broke out I pleaded for 
peace—but all too late. 

“ H. E. Ito: War is an evil, tho sometimes unavoidable. 

“H. E. Li: Far better avoided. When General Grant, ex- 
President of the United States, visited Tientsin and we became 
friends, he said to me: * The Joss of life in the Rebellion in my 
country was so terrible that after I became President I was 
always anxious to avert war and ever since advised others to do 
so. Your Excellency won fame in suppressing the Taiping Re- 
bellion, yet I urge you to beware of entrance to a quarrel which 
might lead to war.’ I have always tried to follow this excellent 
advice; Your Excellency well knows that I was opposed to this 
war. 

“ H. E. Ito; War isacruel and bloody business; yet there are 
times and conditions in the intercourse of States when there is 
no help for it. 

“H.E. Li: It is barbarous, and the perfection of modern 
weapons adds to the slaughter. I am too old to relish such 
things. Your Excellency is in the prime of life and feels theim- 
pulse of martial ardor. 

“ H. E. Ito: How easily peace might have been made at the 
beginning! 

“ H. E. Li: lwasfor peace then; but the opposition was too 
much for me and the opportunity was lost. 

“ H. E. Ito: A very little yielding would have sufficed then, 

what a pity it was refused! We were like travelers a few miles 
apart ; now we are separated by hundredsof miles and it is hard 
to turn back.” 
In further conversation Viceroy Li spoke of the Koreans 
as an infidel people and of the inhabitants of Formosa as 
mostly savages. It was on bis return from this interview 
to his lodgings that Viceroy Li was set upon and injured 
by a Japanese crank. 


....That there are two of them inspired wich the same 
purpose is evident from Mayor Strong’s address at Asbury 
Park,last Sunday afternoon,and Mr. Roosevelt’s address to 
the Catholic total abstainers. Mayor Strong’s words were 
admirable. He declared that the non-enforcement of the 
Sunday law had corrupted the police force and to some ex- 
tent the judiciary of New York. He says that he has been 
told that his course in this matter will injure his political 
party, but that “ the present municipal government of New 
York belongs to no political party.” He says that he will 
go forward in the work and will continue his efforts to en- 
force this Sunday closing law till his administration ceases 
two and a half years hence. He believes that the larger part 
of the population of New York City is with him, heart and 
soul, and that every saloonin New York will be closed tight 
one year hence. If the people of New York will back him 
his prophecy will be verified, and we will back him all we 
can. 


....dustice Jackson, of the United States Supreme Court, 
who died last week, was a worthy member of that august 
court, if not an eminent one, which, indeed, his long ill- 
ness forbade him to be. He was that rare bird, a Southern 
Democrat, nominated by a Northern Republican President. 
His career has justified President Harrison’s choice. He 
came, at the risk of his life, to attend the sitting of the 
Court when the Income Tax came before it for the second 
time, and voted to sustain it; but meanwhile Justice 
Shiras had changed his opinion. and the majority was the 
other way His successor is likely to be a Democrat from 
the Second Circuit, which includes New York, Connecticut 
and Vermont, and plenty of names are mentioned. But 
the President has time enough to consider them all, and 
is quite as likely to nominate some ne who has never been 
mentioned. 


..--[t has been amusing to see the attempts of The 
Western Watchman to justify its attacks on the morality 
of a great convention like that of the Christian Endeavor- 
ers in Boston. It has been gathering up every pessible 
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suggestion of misdoing which has been whispered against 
any of the 50,000 visitors as something which proves that 
young people should not go on pilgrimages. It has not yet 
applied thesame principle to the Catholic Temperance So- 
ciety which met last week in New York. The last and 
worst of the scandals which it has discovered is the fact 
that a young man and young woman among the delegates 
took the occasion to get married, altho we do not easily see 
where the blame comes in. The poor woman who disap- 
peared after trying to make her husband believe she had 
died, bas turned up serving as a domestic ; and there is no 
reason to believe anything worse of her than that she is out 
of ber mind. 


....We said that in the form for receiving proselytes 
lately adopted by the progressive Jews. when the can- 
didate promised ‘‘to live as a Jew and observe the sacred 
ordinances of the Jewish religion,” the language literally 
interpreted included nothing more than the mere theistic 
and ethical doctrines to which he had already given assent, 
but that ‘‘generally it will, without doubt, embrace the 
usual covenant rite and other festival observances.”’ Our 
conservative contemporary, The American Hebrew, says: 

~ THE INDEPENDENT is in error as to the covenant rite; even 

that is not requisite.” 
That is reform indeed. Of course we agree in this matter 
with these very advanced reformers and with Paul: but 
what is left after circumcision is dropped will not be Juda- 
ism, and it will not be worth while to retain the name, ex- 
cept for temporary prudential reasons. 


.... The Church Standard says that the possession of an 

Episcopacy tends to keep a denomination from schism, 
while 
“there is not a non-episcopal Church in the world, short as the 
history of such Churches bas been, in which a centrifugal ten- 
dency to disruption has not been the manifest bane of a non epis- 
copal sectarianism.” 
Our own thought is that division comes with intellectual 
fermentation, when there is a strong, dictatorial govern- 
ment. In modern times there have been several schisms 
from the Roman Catholic Church, and our own American 
Protestant Episcopal Church has had one or two. Meth- 
odism has had its splits, for all its bishops; and the Bap- 
tists and Congregationalists, who represent the extreme of 
independency, have not had more than their share. 


..-.It is not so much the “ removal of the time limit”’ 
which is under discussion in the Methodist Church, and on 
which Zion’s Herald has letters from twenty-six corre- 
spondents in its last issue, as the maintenance of the one- 
year itinerancy, with the power of a reappointment as long 
as the bishop thinks wise. A large majority of the writers 
for our contemporary favor this reform, and such is the 
drift in the Methodist Church. The present rule forbid- 
ding the bishop to reappoint after five years may seem to 
throw discredit on those who are transferred after shorter 
service; and indefinite reappointment would often be a 
great advantage to city churches. 


....During the past week there has been, at Spring Val- 
ley, Ill, a war going on between two companies of miners, 
one Italians the other Negroes, the Italians having at the 
first attack driven the Negroes out of the town, men, 
women and children, and murdered and injured many. 
Tne Mayor of Spring Valley is an Italian, and refused 
to protect the Negroes or to summon aid from the Governor 
of the State. It was only after pressure had been put upon 
Mayor Delmargo by the Sheriff and the Governor that he 
consented to do anything by way of protecting the Negroes 
on their return. It has been a shocking case of violence 
and oppression. 


..-.-That will be a lively discussion promised this week 
at the Catholic Summer School of Plattsburg, on Evolu- 
tion, between Father Zahm,of the Congregation of the Holy 
Cross, Professor of Physical Sciences in the Notre Dame 
University of Indiana, and Father Doonan, a Jesuit, sta- 
tioned over a church in Boston. Father Doonan has been 
quite scandalized that evolution should be taught in a 
Roman Catholic Summer School, and he proposes to refute 
the heresy. He is not without experience, as he served a 
term as President of the Jesuit University of Georgetown. 


.... We do not know whether it is true, as as:erted, that 
Archbishop Corrigan declared to the officers of the Catho- 
lic Total Abstinence Union that he would not preside if 
Archbishop Ireland appeared on the platform, and that he 
also objected to the presence of Bishop Keane of the Catho- 
lic University. We observe that the denial of these rumors 
is to the effect that Archbishop Ireland was invited ** two 
weeks ago.”’ It ought to have been two months to insure 
his presence. But nis letter was received with the greatest 
enthusiasm. , Fi 

...-A writer in The Christian Standard, organ of the 
Disciples, says that ‘‘ nine-tenths of our young people, if 
asked why they were Disciples, could not givean intelligent 
reason for the faith they profess.”” That can hardly betrae; 
for it is the Christian faith, not the Disciples’ faith which 
they profess. He adds that some of the young people in 
their loyalty to the Christian Endeavor Society forget their 
loyalty to the Church, and ‘‘talk more about Father Clark 
than Alexander Campbell.’’ Way not ? we ask. 


.... We have thought it well worth while to publish this 
week an article by the Rev. Sereno E. Bishop, giving an 
account of the Fourth of July address at Honolulu, by the 
Rev. Joseph Cook, which was so summarily interrupted 
by the president of the occasion, United States Minister 
Willis. We have no doubt that Mr. Bishop has given a 
fair statement of the case. Since his article was in ty 
we have received the promised letter from Joseph Cook, 
which we hope to print next week. 


...-Senator Hill’s suggestion that a Western man must 
receive the Democratic Presidential nomination, and that 
the best man is Senator Morri-on, does not quite captivate 
the latter gentleman, who would be willing to be struck 
by the Presidential lightning, but thinks Senator Hill does 
not really mean it, but is still holding up his own ligatning 
rod. ‘I believe,’ he coneludes, ‘‘in sound money.’”’ They 
all say that; but what issound money 
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THE CATHOLIC TOTAL ABSTINENCE UNION. 





THE Catholic Total Abstinence Union of America cele- 
brated its jubilee by holding its twenty-fifth annual con- 
vention in this city last week. It opened at nine o’clock 
on Wednesday, August 7th, and closed August 9th. Sev- 
eral thousand delegates from all parts of the United States 
represented 864 societies, and a total membership of over 
65,000. When at its last meeting in St. Paul it was de- 
cided to hold this meeting in New York City there was 
naturally no thought of any special political significance. 
Coming, however, as it has, in the heat of the contest over 
the administration of the Excise law, great public interest 
was excited in it even before the sessions commenced. This 
increased almost to a white heat during the meetings over 
certain aldresses made at the public gathering in Carnegie 
Hall by Mayor Strovg, President Roosevelt and Senator 
O’Sullivan, 

Immediately after organization the delegates of the con- 
vention, forming in procession, marched to St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, wheresolemn pontifical mass was celebrated by 
Mer. Satolli, the Apostolic Delegate, and a sermon was 
preached by Archbishop D. J. Ryan, of Philadelphia. In 
the afternoon reports were read by Father Cleary, Presi- 
dent of the Association, Secretary Doyle, of this city, and 
Vice President Logue, of Philadelphia, and Mrs. Lake, of 
St. Louis. There was also read an important letter from 
Archbishop Ireland, who was unable to be present, and a 
cable message was sent to the Pope. 

In the evening there was a grand parade, participated in 
by local and visiting societies, and a gathering at Carnegie 
Hall, where there was a mass meeting which filled the 
auditorium so that there was no standing rvom. After 
the singiog of ‘‘ My Country, ’Tis of Thee” Father Doyle, 
the Secretary of the Union, introduced Archbishop Corri- 
gan as the presiding officer. The Archbishop spoke bricfly 
but earnestiy insupport ofthe great work of temperance, 
claiming that the Catholic Church isa great temperance 
society, not in the sense of a definite organization for that 
particular purpose, but as setting forth the principles at 
the basisof temperance. He was followed by Mayor Strong, 
who was heartily welcomed by the audience. Tne Mayor 
in his brief address referred to the peculiar circumstances 
attending the gathering of the convention and the great 
significance of their effort at this immediate time. Recog- 
nizing that all bad different ideas w.th regard to the best 
methods of promoting temperance, he said that the city 
officials could take but one course, and that was to enforce 
absolutely and impartially the laws as they are upon the 
statute books. He gavea cordial welcome to the Union 
and expressed the hope that they would thoroughly enjoy 
their stay in the city. 

Mayor Strong was followed by State Senator O'Sullivan, 
who, it was generally understood, was there as the repre- 
sentative of Tammany, altho in his opening he disclaimed 
appearing in any such cupacity. At the very commence- 
ment, howev.r, he launched into a tirade agaiaost the en- 
forcement of the excise law as carried on by the present 
city government. Claiming to be in favor of a Christian 
Sabbath, and especially of an orderly Sabbath, he warned 
people that in their effort to enforce respéct fur the day they 
might bring it into disrespect. He claimed that the age of 
the ‘ Puritan’s gloomy Sabbath” has passed, and that the 
present is the time when reasonable enjoyment isno longer 
generally considered as inconsistent with a proper observ- 
ance of the Lord’s Day. He said that it is unjust to pro- 
hibit the purchase on Sunday of liquors by orderly persons; 
that prohibition probibits those only who respect the jaw, 
not the drunken and riotous drinker; that its effect is to 
extend the use of the most treacherous of poisonous drink, 
and to result inscenes of debauchery far worse than existed 
formerly at the saloon or in the street within the reach of 
the law. The remarks of the Senator evidently met with 
very strong disapproval, for he was repeatedly interrupted 
with hisses, until at Jast Archbishop Corrigan was obliged 
to enforce order. Scarcely less significant however, than 
the disapproval of Senator O’Sullivan was the intense ap- 
plause that greeted President Roosevelt, as he followed the 
attack of theSenator. Mr. Roorevelt paid a cordial tribute 
to the support that the cause of temperance had received at 
the hand of Roman Catholics, and claimed that the atti- 
tude of the Police Board was one of impartial enforcement 
of law without fear or favor ; no obsolete law had been re- 
vived; they had merely taken up one which had always 
been alive against men without wealth or political influ- 
ence, and were enforcing it for all lawbreakers, rich and 
poor, great and small. The continued applause which fol- 
lowed President Roosevelt’s address made it very evident 
where the sympathies of the great audience stood : and 
when President Murray, of the Excise Board, who followed 
in the same strain, was greeted with similar approval, it 
became more clearly evident than ever before that there is 
a strong element in the Roman Catholic Church that 
utterly repudiates the opinion which so many have ex- 
pressed that the Catholic Church does not look unfavora- 
bly upon intemperance. Father Cleary and Bishop Keane 
closed the meeting with short addresses expressive of the 
full indorsement of the convention for the position taken 
by Mayor Strong and President Roosevelt. 

The second day’s session was largely given up to the 
reading of reports and ordinary business of the conven- 
tion. A sensation, however, was furnished by Father 
Zurcher, of Buffalo, who made an earnest address in re- 
gard to the custom in the Roman Catholic papers of print- 
ing liquor advertisements. He had a number of those in 
his hand and read them to the audience, and concluded 
with an earnest appeal to the papers to omit these in the 
future. In the evening there was a large social reception 
in Columbus Hal]. Throughout the day there was a large 
amount of comment upon the address of Senator O’Sulli- 
van. It was very evident that the intense disapproval of 
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the audience came as a surprise to many politicians. It 
was generally the feeling that his course was an unwise 
one, in that it seemed to identify Tammany Hall with the 
opposition to the enforcement of the laws. But apart from 
that it was no welcome news to those who are seeking to 
undermine the temperance interests to find that the great 
officials of the Roman Catholic Church and so large and 
influential a body of its members is earnestly opposed to 
any yielding in that matter, and has ranked itself firmly 
and thoroughly on the side of total abstinence. 

At the closing exercises on Friday there was considera- 
ble discussion with rezard to the manufacture and sale of 
beer by the Benedictine Monks of the Monastery of St. 
Vincents, Pennsylvania, and a strong ¢ffort was made to 
incorporate in the action of the convention some direct 
censure of that body. It was, however, thought best by 
the leaders not to make mention of particular instances, 
but to emphasize the principle of the convention as applied 
to allalike. The resolutions adopted expressed thanks to 
the officers of the convention and of the city, and placed 
the Society on record as follows : 


“ WHEREAS, The Catholic Church in the United States is 
doing everything in its power to lessen the evils of intemperance; 
and, 

‘“* WHEREAS, She has, through her Bishops in Plenary Council 
assembled, approved and heartily commended the laudable 
practice of total abstinence; and, 

“WHEREAS, To avoid all the caviling from any source, the 
Holy Father commended the prelates of the United States for 
their action on the question of temperance; therefore, be it 

* Resolved, That the Catholic Total Abstinence Union of 
America, in its twenty-fifth annual convention, assembled in 
New York, reiterates its loyal obedience to the holy cause of 
total abstinence. 

“* Resolved, That, with the advice of the Thir! Plenary Council 
of Ba!timore, we ourselves totally abstain from the use of intoxi- 
cating drink in order that we may thereby with good grace ask 
our co-religionists to follow our example. 

“ Resolved, That the advice given by the Third Plenary Coun- 
cil of Baltimore, urging Catholics to get out and keep out of 
the saloon business, be again reiterated by this convention. 

** Resolved, That we give the weight of our influence to every 
legitimate movement that tends to abolish the sale of intoxicants 
on the Lord’s Day, and we urge the complete closing of saloons 
on Sunday, and on Saturday night atasearly an hour as pos 
sible. 

** Resolved, That we urge everywhere by votes and influence the 
enactment of such laws as the ‘screen law,’ the ‘ single entrance 
law,’ and all laws which may in any way help toward the strict 
enforcement of the present excise laws. 

* WHEREAS, There is one platform upon which all Americans 
can stand, irrespective of religious belief, namely, the platform 
of temperance ; therefore, be it 

** Resolved, That we co-operate with our non-Catholic fellow- 
citizens in every legitimate effort to restrict the evils of intem- 
perance. 

** Resolved, That we are pleased to notice the absence of intox- 
icants at many of the banquets given by Catholics, and we re- 
spectfully request Catholic societies to discontinue the use of 

liquors at their entertainments. 

** Resolved, That we respectfully request Catholic journals to 
aid our cause by refusing to publish liquor advertisements. 

* Resolved, That we urge the formation of total abstinence so- 
cieties among women, girls and boys, and we urge our male soci- 
eties to give them every encouragement in their power. 

** Resolved, That we have reason to thank God and rejoice on 
this day of our silver jubilee. For twenty-five years we have la- 
bored to promote the holy cause of totalabstinence. Encouraged 
by the success that has attended our efforts in the past, we will 
continue our Jabors with even greater energy in the future.” 


- 





THE NORTHFIELD CONFERENCE. 


THE popularity of the Northfield Conference isevidently not 
waning in the slightest, but rather seems to increase, for tne 
past week showed that arrangements for over 1,400 visitors 
had been made. Among thespeakers, the greatest interest 
gathers around the Rev. Audrew Murray, the well-known 
Evangelist of Southern Africa, and the Rev. H. W. Webb- 
Peploe, Prebendary of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London. Mr. 
Murray, with his quiet way, like in appearance but scarcely 
-in manner, to Dr. Parkhurst, draws every one by the in- 
tense spirituality of his thought. His styleis very simple, 
but his whole tone is oue of courage and of hopefulness. 
His voice is not strong, and when he comes before the 
audience to open with prayer, Mr. Moody has to make a 
special call for silence. Perhaps no more characteristic ad- 
dress was given by him than that on humility. He seems 
to enter into the spirit of Christ and to take upon himself 
his own nature in the thorough appreciation that he shows 
for the deepest things of life. Prebendary Webb-Peploe’s 
style is different. There is more of action and more of en- 
ergy ia bis presentation of the thoughts that he wishes to 
set forth, but always there is the same power of spiritual 
life. 

As usual, missions have a prominent part in the pro- 
gram, and Dr. Arthur Pierson conducted during the week 
what is called a missionary recognition meeting, in which 
he gathered a large number of missionaries for five-minute 
talks about their work. Among those who came forward 
to bear their testimony this last week were Dr. Benjamin 
Labaree, for many years in Persia, now engaged in the 
preparation of a Christian literature for the Nestorians ; 
Miss Catherine Barber, for many years a worker ia Spain ; 
Dr. M. B. Kirkpatrick, who told of the medical mission 
work in Burma and in the Shan country : Dr. Henry Harts- 
horn, who spoke of the contest with agnosticism in Japan ; 
the Rev. J. F. Clark, of Bulgaria, and the Rev. James 
Cantine, of Arabia. Miss Anna Cummings also told of 
Mr. Murray’s work in South Africa, and Miss Howland of 
work among the women in Ceylon; and Mrs. Parmelee, of 
Turkey, spoke of the sufferings of the Armenians, empha- 
sized also by the Rev. M. H. Hitchcock, formerly of Con- 
stantinople. As was natural, special interest gathered 
about the representatives from China, in view of the terri- 
ble scenes transpiring theré. All had a message of hope 
and confidence of success. 

Among the interesting incidents was the meeting con- 
ducted by members of the Berwick, Me., Praying Band, 
an association of young men, mostly plain, uneducated, 
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workingmen, who are united together in the effort to con 

vert others. It was started three years ago, and now num- 
bers eighty. Tho it is only local in character, its great suc- 
cess has occasioned widespread attention, and will doubt- 
less inspire similar action in other communities. The Rev. 
John C. Collins, of New Haven, general secretary of the 
International Christian Workers’ Association, was cor- 
dially welcomed by the people for the great work that he 
has been doing ; so, also, the Rev. E. P. Hammond, so well 
known as the children’s evangelist. As always, the pre- 
vailing tone of the conference is that of cordial, hearty 
accord to the Bible. Higher criticism, in so far as it seems 
to antagonize the unity of that Book, bas no place. It is 
the spiritual father than the literal interpretation that is 
sought, tho the two are held to go together. Thus the 
presence of the Prebendary of St. Paul’s was peculiarly 
significant. He stands as an Evangelical of the old school 
and not at allin sympathy with the intense High Church- 
ism so dominant now in the Church of England, nor, on 
the other hand, has he any sympathy with the Broad 
Church party and its ritualistic views of the Bible. 


”™ 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE German Official Ecclesiasticul Gazette reports 
that there are now 94 Old Catholic congregations in good 
order and with vigorous church life; 40in Prussia, 87 in 
Baden, 3 in Hesse and 14in Bavaria. Eight new churches 
have been built by subscription, and others are to follow. 
The theological seminary at Bonn has an endowment of 
over $35,000; the fund for clerical pensions has a capital of 
$7,500; that for aid to clerical income a capital of $10,000, 
and the Biblical fund a capital of $8,750. 








...-Monona Lake Assembly was held the last week in 
Jaly on the old camp ground a mile south of Madison, 
Wis., and was the most successful of ali the different 
sessions, The Rev. Wilbur Crafts, of the Normal Depart- 
ment, spoke of his work. Gen. John B. Gordon iec- 
tured on the Jast days of the Confederacy, and there was 
a large audience, including Confederate as well as Union 
soldiers. A large number of Catholic priests attending 
the summer schools at Madison also visited the Assembly. 


....A comparison of the contributions and legacies re- 
ceived by the Baptist Home Missionary Society for their 
general missionary and educational purposes for ten years 
shows that the highest total figures were reached in 1888— 
$429,168; next comes 1887—$373,675; then 1895—$355,157; 
then 1892—$348,798. The smallest amount received since 1884 
was in 1891—$248,946. The contributions reached their high- 
est figure in 1887—$257,797, and the legacies in 1888—$24l,- 
986. The donations in 1895 were only alittle less than those 
in 1887—$255,420. 


..»-Tbe American Board reports receipts during the 
month of July of $58,910 against $51,856. Every department 
except the legacies shows gain. Regular donations in- 
creased from $24,479 in 1894 to $40,449; the donations for 
special objects from $4,658 to $7,082 ; donations for the debt 
from $407 to $6,215. The legacies fell off from $22,311 to 
$5,163. The total for the eleven months of the financial 
year was $591,104 against $593,862 for the corresponding 
period of last year. The summary also shows the same as 
the mouthly receipts. The increase in regular donations 
was $30,505; increase for the debt, $3,908 ; special donations 
decreased $8,564, and legacies decreased $28,607. The result 
was a net loss of $2,758. 

...» Lhe provisions for instruction in Laue Theological 
Seminary during the coming year are being arranged as 
rapidly as possible. Dr. Morris will continue to have gen- 
eral charge and deliver his lectures on systematic theology 
and superintend the workin homiletics ; Professor Hulbert 
will give instruction in general Church history and lecture 
on the geography of Palestine; Mr. Fullerton will instruct 
in Hebrew and New Testament Greek; Dr. A. B. Riggs 
will lecture on the exegesis and theology of the Epistles; 
Prof. J. M. Chapman, formerly of Wabash College, will re- 
side in the seminary and give weekly training in voice cul- 
ture and public execution. There will be a large number 
of lectures by the representatives of the different boards, 
and Dr. W. E. Moore, of Columbus, O., will give instruction 
on pastoral theology and Church administration. Special 
lectures, also. are expected from Dr. Niccols, of St. Louis; 
Dr. S. J. McPherson, of Chicago; President Burroughs, of 
Wabash ; President Thwing, of the Western Reserve, and 
others. 


....2tows Herald, of last week, has a number of letters 
with regard to the removal of the time limit. Of twenty- 
six correspondents, twenty favor the removal and only six 
oppose it. They represent every department of Church 
work. Half of the writers are laymen and the other half 
ministers. Of the ministers, four are editors, all of whom 
are heartily in favor of achange. Of the six who oppose 
any change one is a minister, a pastor in Baltimore ; the 
other five are laymen. Among those in favor of the aboli- 
tion are the editors of The Northwestern Christian A dvo- 
cate, The Michigan Christian Advocate, The Philadelphia 
Methodist and The California Christian Advocate ; also 
Judge Fancher, President of the American Bible Society ; 
the Hon. John Field, of Philadelphia; Charles E. Piper, 
Esg., of Chicago; Dr. A. B. Leonard, of the Missionary 
Society: Dr. D. A. Whedon, of East Greenwich, R. I., and 
Dr. Henry K. Carroll, of THE INDEPENDENT. Those who 
oppose it, among whom are Dr. Lanahan, of Baltimore; 
Judge Thomas H. Murray, of Clearfield, Penn., and Judge 
G. G. Reynolds, of Brooklyn, do so on the ground of its 
necessity in order to preserve the principle of itinerancy ; 
on the other band, those who favor it claim that in place 
of it should be the yearly appointment by the bishops, 
with no limit as to reappointment, the question being left 
entirely with their judgmentin view of the peculiar neces- 
sities of each case ; one, however, favors the removal of the 
limit because it would lessen the number of annual ap- 
pointments and give much needed time to consider neces- 
sary changes. 
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Missions, 
THE OUTRAGES IN CHINA. 


Serious Outlook for Missionaries. 


ENTERPRISE OF JAPANESE CHURCHES, 





A Christian Statesman... 


MISSION WORK IN JAVA. 


Opposition to Religious Education. 


THE GARO HILLMEN OF ASSAM. 


Damascus Missions. 


Correspondence of THE INDEPENDENT. 


B. C. Henry, D.D., Canton, China, 
The Rev. F. M. Cnaprn, Kalgan, China, 
The Rev. D. W. LEARNED, Kioto, Japan, 
The Rev. S. W. HAMBLEN, Sendai, Japan, 
The Rev. J. L. ATKrNnsoNn, Kobe, Japan, 
The Rev. J. L. DrEartnG, Yokohama, Japan, 
J. E. BupGetrt Mgeakrn, London, England, 
J.C. R. Ewrna, D.D., Lahore, India, 
The Rev. J. S. CHANDLER, Coonoor, India, 
The Rev. E. G. Pariures, Tura, Assam, 
The Rev. W. S. Newson, Tripoli, Syria. 
S. P. CRAVER, D.D., Peubla, Mexico. 

OuR readers will all be grateful to Dr. B. C. Henry for 
his full and very interesting: letter with regard to the 
outrages in China, The details will be found more par- 
ticularly in another column: but his comments are ex- 
tremely valuable. We are glad also to introduce a new 
field, ‘‘ The Work in Java.” and are indebted for a letter 
to Mr. J. E, Budgett Meakin, who has been making a 
tour of the world, with the special desire of visiting mis- 
sion fields. Other letters of great interest are those by 
the Revs. D. W. Learned and J. L. Atkinson, as to the 
condition in the Kumi ai churches, and by the Rev. S. 
W. Hamblen about work among the soldiers, in Japan; a 
hearty tribute to the Christian influence of the Hop. J. 
W. Foster, United States Commissioner to China; ac- 
counts of the Garo Hillmen, by the Rev. E. G. Phillips, 
and of a visit to Damascus, by the Rev. W. &. Neleon. 
Dr. J. C. R. Ewing, of Lahore, India, speaks of the pe- 
culiar difficulties of religious education in that country ; 
and the Rev. J. S. Chandler, of the Madura Mission, tells 
of work in the Nilgiris. We are saddened to learn of the 
death, at Tungchow, near Chefu, inChina, on June 21st, 
of C. R. Mills, D.D., a veteran missionary of the Presby- 
terian Board. He died peacefully, after thirty-nine years 
of earnest labor, which he continued almost to the very 
day of death. Sunday-school work in India has met 
with a great loss in the death of the Rev. J. L. Phillips, 
of Madras, so long identified with that department. 


CHINA. 
OUTRAGES AT MISSION STATIONS. 


BY B. C. HENRY, D.D., 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Board at Canton. 











THE widespread demonstrations of anti-foreign hostility, 
which in the past few months have developed into riot and 
murder, are not a matter of surprise to many of us who 
have lived in China. We have feared all along that the 
conclusion of the war with Japan would be followed by up- 
risings and outrages in various parts of the Empire, and 
that in these outbreaks missionaries and native Christians 
would be the greatest sufferers. The attitude of open hos- 
tilitv on the part of officials in many places is but the un- 
veiling of a policy which seems to have been working for 
years. The atrocious massacre at Kucheng, in the Fuh 
Kien Province, which has caused a shudder of horror and 
dismay throughout the Church and the civilized world, 
shows that the struggle against foreign intercourse and 
foreign ideas in China is reaching a crisis. It should be 
clearly understood that this hostility so barbarously mani- 
fested is not entirely or even specially anti-Christian, but 
anti-foreign. It has been too much the babit of certain 
writers and self-constituted critics to lay the blame of these 
outbreaks, with the evils that accompany them, upon 
Christian missions and their agents. It requires but little 
intelligent study of the facts and motives behind these acts 
of hostility to show that such charges of blame are entirely 
without foundation. It is true that missionaries are more 
frequently involved in such troubles than any other class 
of people; but this is due to the fact that they are the only 
foreign representatives in many parts of the country, and 
their religion comes under the ban of all foreign importa- 
tions. 

The explanation of this widespread hatred of foreigners 
is to be found in their extreme exclusiveness, the national 
policy of ages, and their experience of injustice in much of 
their earlier intercourse with Western nations. The motto 
of the dominant party is “‘ China for the Chinese, and all 
foreigners into the great sea whence they came.” Were 
merchants or other representatives of outside nations to 
take up their residence at so many. points in the interior, 
they would be exposed to the same treatment as the mis- 
sionaries. 


‘THE INDEPENDENT. 


The general be’ief'among the people ‘in many places is 
that all foreigners are political agents, spies sent out to in- 
spect the land, forerunners of some foreign invasion, and 
that the native Christians are in league with them for simi- 
lar purposes. 

To this spirit of exclusiveness and almost universal sus- 
picion of the foreign is joined a current of superstition, 
which, in its strength, is incredible, almost unimaginable 
to those unfamiliar with their lffe and thought. Imbued 
with such superstitious fears and feelings, which touch 
every phase of their lives and interests, they become the 
ready tools of designing men who work upon their super- 
stition and credulity to accomplish their own ulterior 
ends. 

The sect of the ‘“‘ Vegetarians,’ which played so in- 
famous a part in the Kucheng ontrages, is evidently the 
product of such a combination of anti-foreign feeling and 
superstitious ideas. Vegetarianism has flourished in China 
for many centuries. It is fostered by both the Buddhist 
and Taoist religions. It is believed to be the source of 
great merit, and many resort to this method of propitiating 
the gods and spirits.. It is often extreme and violent in its 
fanaticism. Secret societies, with the outward badges of 
such sects, would readily gather to their standards the 
most dangerous elements of superstition, fanaticism and 
hatred of all things not Chinese. All secret societies in 
China have a religious phase which appeals most power- 
fully to the superstitious side of their members, and binds 
them together as no other element can. It is well known 
that most, if not all these secret societies, of which there 
are many, with large memberships in nearly every part of 
the Empire, are pledged to the overthrow of the present 
dvuasty, their watchword being “ Fan-Tsing, fuh Ming” 
“Overthrow the Tsing” (the present Manchu dynasty) ‘‘and 
re-establish the Ming” (the previous Chinese dynasty). 
Hence, it is that in every such outbreak as that at Kucheng, 
there is probably a combination of causes, such as super- 
stition, fanaticism, anti-foreign hatred, a spurious 
patriotism (missionaries and all from outside lands being 
regarded as the enemies of China), and a general spirit of 
lawlessvess and desire for plunder. With such elements 
almost anything may be made a pretext for-violence and 
murder, in which their innocent, inoffensive, self denying 
benefactors become the victims. 

In regard to that most sad and terrible occurrence at 
Kucbeng, it seems plain: 

1. That the missionaries were in nowise to blame. By 
no act of imprudence or unfriendliness had they provoked 
the wrath of their bloody assailants. 

2. That the presence of such organized bands, with 
avowed hostile intentions, unrestrained by those in author- 
ity, shows either extreme weakness or actual sympathy 
with the evil-doers on the part of the officials. 

8. That Great Britain and other nations must be aroused 
to the necessity of vigorous and uncompromising measures 
to enforce treaty obligations and secure protection of their 
citizens in their rights of life and property. 

4. That in this occurrence, with all its actual horrors, 
and the possibility of its repetition elsewhere, there is no 
cause to doubt the wisdom or the success of Christian mis- 
sions iu China. We feel assured that the sacrifice of those 
precious lives, a tenfold offering, will be proved to have not 
been in vain. 

5. That our faith in the outcome is unshaken. These 
troubles may spread. We may hear of still greater loss of 
life and property: but it will prove only a temporary period 
of upheaval and transition. Out of the dark night of suf- 
fering and suspense will issne the dawn of the new era, like 
the sunrise after a night of storm. 

6. That the Church should gird herself for her share in 
the struggle that is now upon China—between the old and 
the new. between superstition and truth, between the ele- 
ments of retrogression and the elements of progress. The 
tide, we believe, will soon turn in the right direction, and 
on its flood, with the assistance of Christian nations, China 
will be floated across the bar of her old exclusiveness into 
the full], strong current of Christian progress and Christian 

civilization. 

7. That all missionaries and native Christians should 
have our deepest, most cordial sympathy and our constant, 
special prayers in the perilous times tbat are upon them, 
and in the prospect of what is before them, be it suffering 
or service. 





P. S.—T have just read of the destruction of the hospital 
of the Wesleyan Mission and other mission property in Fat- 
Shan, August 6th. This place is a large manufacturing 
center fifteen miles west of the city of Canton. It has a 
population of 500,000, and is frequently spoken of as the 
‘“*Birmingham”’ of China. Missionary work in its various 
forms has been carried on there for about thirty-five years. 
The London Mission has a flourishing work there, which 
is sustained by the Chinese church in Hongkong. The 
English Wesleyan Mission has chapels, school, hospital 
and residence for several missionary families there, a very 
prosperous mission. Their hospital, which has developed 
under the efficient management of Dr. Wenyon and his col- 
league, Dr. Macdonald, is one of the notable institutionsin 
South China. Not only has the medical and surgical work 
done been of a very high character, but the hospital has, by 
judicious management, become practically self-supporting. 
It has been patronized by many of the wealthier people. 
Their pecuniary acknowledgments of benefits received, 
and the fees received by the physicians in charge for service 
rendered in answer to special calls, have sufficed to cover 
the current expenses of the hospital. It has demonstrated 
the fact that even Chinamen can appreciate superior talent 
and not only respect it, but desire it the more when they 
have to pay for it. The high standing of this hospital 
among the respectable residents of Fat Shan has not saved 
it from the blind and senseless rage of the mob. Like all 
large centers of trade and manufacture this place has a 
large element of ignorant, vicious men who are ready to 
engage in violence and plunder on the slightest pre- 
text. Several times in the past chapels have been 
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wrecked in Fat-Shan. When general uneasiness pre- 
vails it is one of the first places to be affected, 
and precautionary measures are usually taken to 
restrain the mob element. The fear is that the excite- 
ment will spread to other parts of the Province. Canton, 
in daily communication with Hongkong, and with the 
usual protection of gunboats, is comparatively safe: but 
throughout the interior there are a score of mission sta- 
tions, each with two or three families resident, at distances 
varying from sixty tothree hundred miles from the city of 
Canton. Besides these there are about one hundred out- 
stations with chapels and schools, mostly under charge of 
native preachers and teachers. Attached to these there 
are about 12,000 native Christians. It is with deep solici- 
tude for these scattered groups of missionaries and Chinese 
Christians, we watch the course of events. While con- 
fident of the outcome and assured of the stedfastness of 
the Christians, our hearts go out to them in anxious con- 
cern for their welfare in these days of trial. 
Wallingford, Penn. 


THE MONGOLS. 


BY THE REV. F. M. CHAPIN, 
Missionary of the American Board. 





Readers of ‘‘ Among the Mongols”’ are always interested 
to obtain any information with regard to that people. At 
the present time the London Missionary Society occupies 
a station to the northeast of Peking. Twomissionaries are 
laboring there carrying on the work begun by Mr. Gil- 
mour. 

To the northwest of this city some six hundred miles is 
Urga, the religious capital of Mongolia. Here are two 
Swede; sent out by the International Missionary Alliance. 
They are toiling all alone, their nearest fellow-mission- 
aries being at this station, eighteen days distant ! Directly 
west from here is Kuei-Hua ch’eng, nominally a Mongol 
town andin Mongol territory, but occupied almost wholly 
by Chinese. Here the I. M. A. have astation ; but as the 
people are nearly all Chinese, so the efforts of the mission- 
aries are chiefly confined to reaching men speaking that 
language. Here at Kalan is one missionary who, in addi- 
tion to preaching to the Chinese, labors more or less among 
the nomads of the north. 

Mongolia has long been a problem to missionary socie- 
ties. The immense tract of country occupied by the tribes 
who roam over its territory offer a serious difficulty, since 
it is impossible to reach only a few people from one station. 
Different tribes have different dialects, a difference very 
manifest in the only Bible at the disposal of the mission- 
ary, since of the few who can read,a great many are un- 
able to understand what is meant. The people are tbe 
most religious of all the followers of Buddha. Probably 
nowhere else in the world is there manifest so much super- 
stition mingled with the mechanical observation of rites 
and ceremonies as out on thegreat plains. In this respect 
they form a marked contrast to the Chinese. The latter, 
whatever may be their practice as to inviting priests to 
read prayers for the dead, are thorough Confucianists. In 
Mongolia, Confucius is well-nigh unknown; but Buddha, 
and particularly that form of worship which has been in 
troduced from Tibet, is the sacred religion of the people. 
A few Mongols have received the truth, many more have 
acknowledged its power and their own duty to accept it ; 
but the fear of relatives and friends, the certainty of being 
“put out of the synagog,” has deterred them from an 
open profession. 

With the exception, possibly, of the fever-stricken region 
of Africa, no mission field calls for the intense heroism, 
coupled with great intellectual qualifications, such as are 
demanded of the missionary who gives himself to this 
great work. In order to reach the people, a man must 
possess two languages, Mongol and Chinese, must have an 
iron Constitution capable of enduring the rigors of severe 
winters on the bleak plains, and, above all, a love that 


“overcometh the world.” 


There is no census of the Mongols; they are supposed to 
number 2,500,000, but this number is purely an estimate. 
The conditions of life to the north of here during the last 
winter must have been pitiable in the extreme. Murrain 
broke out among the herds and swept off full one-third. A 
similar disease killed off half the sheep. And as the Gov- 
ernment had bought or seized a large proportion of the 
horses, the Mongols were reduced to penury. 

Kalgan. 


JAPAN. 


PERPLEXITIES.. 


BY THE REV. DWIGHT W. LEARNED, 
Missionary of the American Beard. 








THE Annual Meeting of the American Board’s Mission in 
Japan was held, as usual, in the buildings of the Kobe Col- 
lege for a week, beginning July 4th. The meeting was 
rather one of full and free discussion and comparison of 
views in regard to the weighty problems which are now 
pressing upon us, and thus a preparation for receiving the 
delegation, which is expected to visit us from the Board this 
fall, than of any very important action. The problem before 
us is, in brief, what is our duty in regard to the future 
policy of the mission in view especially of the intense pa 
tionalistic feeling of the Japanese (which one of their 
strongest friends has spoken of as being almost a mania), 
and the extremely erratic theological views of not a few 
leading men in the ministry here. Hitherto the mission 
has co-operated financially in evangelistic work with the 
General Conference of the Kumi-ai (Japanese Congrega- 
tional) churches. with the district conferences to some ex- 
tent, and alsoin some cases with individual churches, be- 
sides to some extent employing evangelists directly: all 
this, of course, being in addition to the missionaries’ own 
direct and personal work. Of these methods of co-opera- 
tion, the first comes to an end with the end of 1895, the 
General Conference having voted at its‘last meeting to 
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carry on its evangelistic work hereafter independently of 
foreigners, and showing an excellent zeal in getting in- 
creased contributions to make up for the cessation of for- 
eign aid. 

It seemed to some of us that the logical result of this 
decision was for the mission and district conferences to 
cease co-operation, and for the mission to give aid only to 
individual churches and evangelists, thus reserving to the 
mission full power of deciding upon each separate case and 
making it easier to guard against giving aid to men of 
erratic views. In the same line with this was a movement 
to make more of the personal work of the missionary, and 
to diminish aid to work which is not under his immediate 
oversight and influence. Others have found co operation 
with the district conference to work well in their field ; and 
while all believe in the missionary doing all he can direct- 
ly and personally, it seemed to some that to confine his 
work to what hecan do himself (restricting or forbidding 
the employment of Japanese preachers), would either de- 


mand a great increase of the number of missionaries or _ 


greatly limit and retard the evangelization of the country. 
No very definite decision was reached, the discussion being 
rather preliminary to our conference with the coming dele- 
gation then intended to settle things. Perhaps the fact 
brought out most plainly was that the success of any policy 
depends a great deal upon the men whv work it, and it 
may be that it is wiser for each man, or group of men, to 
find that system which they can work best in their circum- 
stances than to make an absolutely uniform policy for the 
whole of a large mission. 

The extent to which the most .extreme—and, as it seems 
to us, destructive—higher criticism. is just now being re- 
ceived by prominent Christian teachers here is a great sor- 
row to us, and must be a disappointment to all friends of 
Christian work here. That it is not the fault of mission- 
aries is strikingly shown by the extreme views brought 
back by men who have been studying at the most conserv- 
ative seminaries in America. Whatever be the cause, tho, 
there is no doubt as to its wide extent and its being a very 
great obstacle to the prosperity of Christianity here. How- 
ever, 1t would be foolish to despair on this account; and we 
must do the best we can to maintain and propagate living 
Christian faith, seeking to find the best measures and 
metbods, but relying upon God for the result. 

Kioto. 


ENTERPRISE AND SUCCESS. 


BY THE REV. J. L. ATKINSON, 
Missionary of the American Board. 





The Home Missionary Society of the Kumi-ai churches 
resolved at its last annual meeting to decline further aid 
from the American Board and to become entirely self-sup- 
porting. The new committee at once made its plans for 
future work and financial support. The grant in aid from 
the American Board continues until the end of the present 
year, hence the committee has sev ral months in which to 
prepare for the future. They are now scouring the entire 
field and arousing the churches to earnest endeavor and to 
liberal giving. Promises for lump sums that are to be paid 
in installments during three years are solicited; and up to 
the present time eighty two individuals have agreed to pay 
three thousand, three hundred and sixty seven yen—dollars 
silver. This is over and above the regular subscriptions 
that the churches will be expected to contribute as usual. 
These three thousand, three hundred odd dollars will bring 
in only one thousand, one hundred odd dollars for each of 
the three years ; but the field has not yet been entirely 
worked. The largest sum promised by one person is a hun- 
dred and fifty yen, and the smallest is three yen. A large 
number promise thirty yen for the three years. 

This is certainly a very gratifying result of their canvass 
to the committee. It shows, too, that there is a good pur- 
pose in the hearts of the Kumi-ai Christians to propagate 
their faith among their fellow countrymen. Interest in 
the Christian religion has seemed for some timé to be at a 
low ebb in the country at large ; and even io the churches 
it has seemed to be of but a languid nature. The size of 
the respective congregations even now does not indicate 
avy marked change in the general feeling, These liberal 
promises of contributions by the Christians, however, must 
certainly be taken to indicate a real faith and a true inter- 
est in the spread of the Gospel throughout the country. 

A few years ago the Japanese were thought of as being a 
poor people, but the rapidity with which money has been 
been produced for shares in railroads, cotton mills, steam- 
ship companies, banks, the war and other enterprises, goes 
far to show that Japan can provide all the funds that may 
be needed for any work or enterprise that the heart of the 
people is interested in. 

The wisdom of the policy of self-support that has been 
£0 continuously urged on the churches by the American 
Board Mission, and adopted by them, is illustrated and 
fully justified by the success in raising this money for 
future home missionary work. 

The next forward movement of the Kumi-ai churches 
will probably be in the line of a strong desire to evangelize 
their country without the presence of the foreign mission- 
ary as wellas without his financial aid. This ambition is 
already present, and is growing stronger every.day. It 
may be that this is a part of the plan and leading of God 
in the spread of the kingdom of bis Son in this Empire, 
and in the development of the Christian life of this people. 

Kobe. 





WORK FOR SOLDIER S IN SENDAI, 


BY THE REV. S W. HAMBLEN, 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 








When, several months ago the way was opened through 
the permission of the proper authorities, to distribute 
Scripture portions among the soldiers of Japan, whether 
in army or navy, in hospital, in barrack, or in active 
service, great were the thanksgivings and hopes of Chris~ 
tian workers, both native and foreign. These hopes have 
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been in a measure realized, and to day the influence Chris- 
tianity is gaining, slowly, perhaps, but nevertheless surely, 
in army and in navy, is a cause for increasing joy. 

In Sendai, however, with its two barracks and more than 
6,000 soldiers, our hopes have not been realized. The per- 
mission of the authorities was permission only and not 
command. It thus happens that inferior officers, if they 
so wish, can put many an obstacle in the way of the distri- 
bution of the portions it is sought to place in the hands of 
the soldiers. This is our experience in this city. The por- 
tions left at the barracks have not been received by the 
soldiers, much to our disappointment. ‘The knowledge on 
the part of the soldiers, however, that the superior officials 
have sanctioned the giving of Scriptures to them, has re- 
moved a great barrier to work among them; for now the 
conservative attitude, to use no stronger term, of their im- 
mediate officers, cannot have its former weight. Moreover, 
the opposition of officers to Christianity must be less 
marked. 

The door thus opened, even tho but slightly, the Sendai 
missionaries are seeking to enter. All of the five denomi- 
nations that have resident missiouaries here, Episcopalian, 
German Reform, Methodist, Congregational and Baptist, 
are represented, and associated with the missionaries is a 
Japanese representative from each of the five churches— 
the pastor, if the church bas a pastor, but if not, a deacon. 
Their co-operation is hearty, and it is hoped that through 
them the church members will become interested in this 
work and be led to give it support. Nearly all of the thir- 
teen projectors, eight foreigners and five Japanese, met a 
few days ago to discuss ways and means, a house fairly 
suitable for the end desired having been secured. Sunday 
afternoon and Wednesday afternoon, being the times when 
the soldiers are off duty, are the afternoons chosen for 
especial services, while the house wiil be open every after- 
noon of the week for those soldiers who happen to be free 
on other days than those mentioned above. Magazines 
and games, together with the ever present and always 

necessary tea, are furnished for the entertainment of 
guests. According to the present plan each of the projectors 
is responsible in turn for an afternoon service. 

Funds are raised by dividing the expenses into shares 
small enough not to be embarrassing to our Japanese 
brethren who subscribe as they are able, while the mission- 
aries assume those that remain. 

The ‘* Soldiers’ Club,’ for it is by this name that this 
work is called, has been gradually making itself known 
among the men, and hopes are high that it will help mate- 
rially in the establishing of God’s kingdom in Japan. 

Sendai. 


CHRISTIAN STATESMEN. 


BY THE REV. J. L. DEARING, 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 





So often are missionaries and other Christian Americans 
called upon to explain and excuse the conduct of Govern- 
ment officials and public men in the East, because of the 
wide divergence of their lives from recognized Christian 
standards, that it becomes a great delight to havein our 
midst a man of the rank and character of ex-Secretary of 
State, John W. Foster, who has recently returned from his 
office as Counselor to the Chinese Government in the settle- 
ment of the Treaty of Peace. How much Mr. Foster had to 
do with the articles of the treaty is of course a State secret, 
but it is generally admitted that he had a very large share 
in it. Tbe present peace of the East and its conditions are 
largely due to him. China as well as Japan owe much to 
him for his legal advice in these matters. It is an open 
question, however, whether he may not have actually done 
as much for the real advancement of truth and righteous- 
ness in the nations by hisclean, upright Christian life while 
in the East. The moral influence of a Christian man of such 
rank in the associations in which he is placed is very great. 

A year or more ago when Mr. Foster first visited Japan 
he was shown great honor by the official classes. He was 
not, however, averse to publicspeaking as a Christian man. 
He addressed the Y. M. C. A. at Tokio, several Christian 
Mission schools in Tokio and elsewhere, and everywhere 
spoke strongly of the high place that Christianity had filled: 
in the advancement of America, and of the danger to Japan 
if she grasped the results of civilization without adopting 
Christianity also. It was a cause of surprise to many a 
Japanese that he, a statesman, should speak sostrongly in 
favor of Christianity. ' 

At the conclusion of peace between Japan and China, 
Mr. Foster spent a few days in Japan on his way home. 
The attention which he received showed that he still held 
a high place in the regard of the people, and that the fact 
that he had served China counted for nothing. He was given 
a public dinner by Japanese in Tokio, where words of high 
regard for him were spoken. In his response occurs the fol- 
lowing sentence: ‘‘ The great Teacher, whose precepts we 
in America obey so imperfectly, tells us that the peace- 
makers are blessed. The thought has often oceurred to me 
during the negotiations at which so many of you, gentle- 
men, assisted.’’ Just the sort of an expression to show his 
loyalty to Christianity, and the thought presented in just 
the way to have an influence with those who heard. But 
more than the words of the man will his uniform Christian 
bearing be remembered and have weight. On Sunday 
in Yokobama he was seen, not in the shops making pur- 
chases to take home, or doing a little final sightseeing, as 
so many professedly Christian travelers are not slow in 
doing when so far from home and in a ™ heathen ” country 
where others do such things, Mr. Foster was to: be seen in 
the Union Church quietly worshiping with God’s people. 
His constant attitude and bearing while in the East was 





such as to make Christian men thank God that Mr. Foster y, 


was the one, under God, to have asharein the making of 

peace, and that the United States could recommend Chris- 

tianity to China and Japan through the words.and life of 

such a statesman. ; , ; 
Yokohama. 
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MISSION WORK IN JAVA. 


BY J. E. BUDGETT MEAKIN, 








WHAT the present religion of Java is it would be very 
hard to say, for, while the bulk of the natives are Moham- 
medans in name, they would hardly be recognized as such 
by stricter co-religionists in other countries, for there re- 
mains mixed up with their belief so much that more prop- 
erly belongs to heathendom that, tho the people are no 
longer actually idolators, they are but little removed from 
a jumble of Hinduism, Brahbminism and Buddhism, and in 
some parts still adhere entirely to these creeds. Tho idols 
are not to be seen in the houses, they still remain by the 
roadsides, and vegetables, flowers, fruit, fish, cakes, etc., 
are constantly offered to them and the spirit world in gen- 
eral. On the whole, the people are by no means intensely 
religious, as in India, and even of their own nominal reli- 
gion they are very ignorant, probably not one per cent. be- 
ing able to read. The main object of their worship is to 
ward off the effects of evil spirits by propitiation rather 
than by the merit making common in neighboring lands. 
Flowers may often be observed strewn at the cross roads to 
pacify spirits who, on arrival there, may feel in doubt as to 
the turning to take; and with the same object graves are 
decked with blossoms, which are also freely used in head- 
dresses and ornamenting rooms. Altho but one God is ac- 
knowledged, trees, stones, anthills and various other ob- 
jects come in for worship, and many other things for ven- 
eration. 

Of the future life the people do not hold any distinct 
ideas, tho a water can, a water cup, an umbrella and a 
couple of fresh cocoanuts are placed on graves for the con- 
venience of the newly departed, and a bamboo is let down 
from the outer air to the chest in order that breathing may 
be possible. Relics of ancestral worship also remain, and 
high-class families keep beautifully written and often illus- 
trated family registers. Self-punishment is met witb, tho 
pot general, and hermits may occasionally be seen who sit 
on a tree for a fortnight at a time without eating or speak- 
ing. Priests there are whose chief o:cupation is the repe- 
tition of charms, and converts hardly freed from supersti- 
tion have been known to make this use of the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Beatitudes. 

Missionaries find that the initial difficulty is the indif- 
ference to spiritual matters, for the heathen say that 
Christianity aod Islam are the same to them ; and it is only 
in certain districts that there are bigoted Mohammedans, 
chiefly those who have been to Mecca, for which facilities 
increaseeach year. The people are, however, ruled through 
local native chiefs, who are at the same time their religious 

heads, which makes it very difficult for them to make a 
change’; and those who do so have alsu to suffer persecu- 
tion from their friends to a considerable extent. This has 
led to the formation of a number of Christian colonies in 
the island, some of which are extremely flourishing. What 
they seem to fear most tho, is the limitation to one wife 
without divorce facilities, and the enforced abandonment 
of opium and other habits. Almost all the converts, never- 
theless, become evangelists, many of them preaching regu- 
larly in the villages, and mission work is little more than 
directed by the European workers, who are all . Dutch. 
There is such feeling on the part of the natives toward 
their Dutch conquerors that the missionaries have to stu- 
diously avoid all connection with the Government, identi- 
fying themselves with those among whom they work, and 
State aid has been refused by native churches, Inthe mis- 
sion schools I visited Dutch was not even taught, only 
Malay and Javanese. 

I could not obtain precise statistics, but was assured, on 
good authority, that of the total population of the island 
of twenty four millions there was about twelve thousand 
Christians, under the charge of some thirty missionaries, 
supported by six Dutch societies and the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. Among the various centers of Chris- 
tian work in Java, a special interest attaches itself to the 
village of Modjowarno, one of the colonies already alluded 
to, which numbers some 2,500 Christians, old and young, 
with whom are connected about a thousand more in the 
surrounding villages. Its schools contain 725 scholars —half 
the boys, and a seventh of the girls not being Christiauns— 
who are taught trades as well aslessons. Eight unordained 
native preachers are supported -by the people themselves, 
who have also recently contributed two-thirds of the cost of 
new school buildings and a hospital, besides furnishing all 
the raw material produced locaily, and much of the labor 
demanded, free. Adjoining the church is the village rice 
store, to which each harvester contributes his tithes for the 
poor. Able-bodied poor have to pay back fourteen bun- 
dies for ten when the next harvest comes, others pay back 
ten for ten, and those who are unable to work make no re- 
turn. Among the prosperous villagers many improve- 
wents have been introduced in social customs, as, for in- 
stance, in marriages contracted by their Mohammedan 
beighbors when the girls are only seven, but with them 
deferred till fourteen or fifteen, and then permitted only 
on the request of the youth and the consentof the girl. In 
Java not even the Mohammedan women are secluded or 
have to cover their faces; but this advantage is more than 
counterbalanced by the absence of any feeling of disgrace 

in becoming the mistress either of a native or of a Euro- 

pean, the latter evil being here as througbout the Eastone 
of the great stumbling blocks of missions. To show how 
the pupils at Modjowarno are kept at work, I quotea day’s 

program: At 5:30, rise; 6, clean schools and homes; 7, 

breakfast (coffee); 7:30, lessons; 9:30, industrial school ; 

10, first big, or rice meal; 11, lessons; 2, lunch ; 2:30, les- 

sons til 4:30; 5:30, supper: 7, preparation; 10,bed. The 

hospital struck me as one of the neatest of the many I have 

seen, everything being arranged by Dr. Bervoets in such a 

way as to save much time and spare much patience. The 

out-patients had averaged over a hundred a week, and 
several of the beds were occupied as well. 
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Tho all this may be interesting in its way, the particular- 
ity about this work is not in its present flourishing condi- 
tion, but its origin; for it has never been a missionary work. 
God used as bis instrument in its foundation a foreign rice- 
sellerina neighboring village, who, like Paul, was called 
in a dream to serve Christ and preach him to the heathen, 
which be forthwith commenced todo. This brought him 
into collision with the local teachers of Islam, whom he 
challenged toa public discussion, with the result that his 
hearers decided that he was right, and many accepted the 
Gospel he preached. This was just half a century ago, and 
the godly man was spared to the age of 105 in 1873, by 
which time be had seena remarkable ingathbering. His 
name was Coolen ; bis father was a Russian and his mother 
a Javanese. In Soerabaia there was at that time a German 
watchmaker. who was also a Christian, and this man bap- 
t'zed the converts, Mr. Coolen objecting todo so. Atlength 
their numbers had increased, and with them difficulties, 
till it was decided to make a clearing in a forest left to the 
wild beasts on account of superstition, there to establish a 
Christian village. About & hundred colonists thus laid the 
foundation of Modjowarno. In 1851 a pastor was sent to 
them at their request from Holland, Mr. Jellesma, who 
lived in one of their buts with his wife and family till his 
death, in 1858, As assistant to his successor, Mr. Hoezoo, 
came the Rev. A. Kruyt, who sti!l remains in charge, since 
1882. assisted by his son, the Rev. J. Kruvt, and Miss 
Kruvt. In 1881 the present substantial church was erected: 
ip 1886 the schools, with one for teachers in 1887; and the 
hospital in 1994, as the native Church could raise the funds. 
Thus hath the Lord worked in that dark district of Java, 
and thus undoubtedly would he work if more of bis servants 
would follow the example of that seller of rice and that 
mender of watches. Who would not gladly an<ewer to their 
names when the books are opened ? Such service is open to 
all. 


Bombay. 


INDIA. 
CHANGING CONDITIONS. 








BY J. C. R. EWING, D.D., 
President Christian College, Lahore. 





WHATEVER may be thonght and said by people wise and 
otherwise regarding the efficacy of educational work as an 
agency for tne spread of Gospel truth, ove fact in conrec- 
tion with such agency in India is unmistakable. This 
work will in future have to be done under conditions 
greatly different from those of the past. The chief canse 
of this change is the growth of a certain *‘ national ”’ feel- 
ing among the people. This sentiment is in some cases 
thinly, and in others not at all. disguised anti Westernism, 
an unwillingness to recognize that any true knowledge 
can come ‘out of the West.” Generally the disguice, if 
there be such, takes the form of so called religious socie- 
ties. As these have grown in number and influence the 
stronger of them have established schools and colleges, 
and the remaining ones are expecting todo so. In the city 
of Labore there are no less than four hich schools and two 
colleges, controlled exclusively by the people. all of which 
have been established within the past eight. vears. The 
more prosperons of these institutions have each from one 
thousand to fifteen hundred pupils in attendance. 

Time was when all the vonth of the city in process of 
being educated were under the training of the missionaries: 
later the Government School ‘was founded, and for many 
years these were deemed sufficient. Now all is different. 
Youth are exhorted. parents are threatened. and induce- 
ments are offered to increase the attendance in these anti- 
Christian schools. Asa natural consequence a large pro- 
portion of the rising generation is not brought into con- 
tact with Christian teaching at any period of their career. 

The crnudest. and most erroneons teaching regarding 
Christ and Christianity is given in such institutions: anda 
tide of feeling against that faith, which has made such 
schools a possihility in India, seems to be rising. That this 
current will continue long to flow in this adverse direction 
Ido not believe. That it exists and operates may serve as 
a reason why some people shall sav: Clese the mission 
schools and leave the educated classes to themselves, 
There are almost certain to be some such who, longing to 
see a providence in these circumstances, will be on the alert 
to help inake the providence! India’s people must be won, 
and in the winning His servants must be brave and sted- 
fast. I am persuaded that the mission which wi'l do the 
greatest work in the near and in the remote future, is the 
ove that will in this perind of transition stand firm at its 
post, modifting methods as occasion mav require, but 
continuing stedfast until real necessity shall arise. In In- 
diawe cannot at this stage of progress, preach the Gos- 
pel to any buta small proportion of the people without 
the aid of school and college. The Adversary knows this, I 
suppse ; and it would seem as tho Christ’s servants are to 
be tried. To the meanwhile the influence has not yet ma- 
terially affected our college, as our classes are larger than 
ever, tho our proportion of the number ef students in the 
Province is not as great as formerly. 

Lahore. 


CHRISTIAN EFFORT ON THE NILGIRIS. 





BY THE REV. J. 8. CHANDLER, 
Missionary of the American Board. 





The tea estates of Coonoor are famous in South India, 
and among the most prominent is the Glendale estate, 
where tea is manufactured by steam and water power. 
The proprietor of this estate is Mr. Thomas Staves, whose 
schoolhouse in Coonoor is as well known as his estate. 

In addition to maintainiag a day school where English 
children are taught up to the eatraace examination for th 
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Madras University, Mr. Staves uses his schoolhouse for 
various evangelistic efforts,and arranges for meetings in it 
three times every Sunday and every evening in the week 
besides. At first the Sunday evening service was practi- 
cally an after-meeting for the afternonn service in All Saints’ 
Church, belonging to the Church of England.and some years 
not only did missionaries of the Church Missionary Society 
come down tothe schoolhouse after preaching in All Ssints’, 
but a godly chanlain of those times used to have bis service 
on purpose to allow him todo the same. But more recent- 
ly some High Church chaplain refused to acknowledge so 
early a movement and changed the time of the service so as 
tointerfere with the schoolhouse meetings. But the Lord 
has blessed the schoolhonse meetirgs, and this season 
it has been socrowded that Mr. Staves has heen obliged to 
enlarge at an expense of 2000 rupees. Four new pillars 
bave to be erected in p'ace of a wall, and of these one is go- 
ing to be paid for by the children of the day school. 
another by children of Coimbatoor. on the plains, a third 
by soldiers from Wellington,and the fourth by the Keswick 
missionaries who help Mr. Stavesin his evangelistic work. 

These Keswick missionaries are a young preacher who 
has charge of the services. and an elderly lady who works 
among the soldiers, After the payment of running ex- 
penses they receive whatever is left in voluntary contribu- 
tions. A box is placed on each of two doors, but not much 
comes into them, and the burden of sunport. rests chiefly 
upon Mr. Staves himself and a few of his friends. 

Two years ago, when the Derset Regiment was sent to 
Wellington, three miles away, only one soldier attended ; 
but gradually others have been attracted until now two- 
thirds of the seats are filled by soldiers, ard they help to 
make the singing most bearty and attractive. 

Such simplicity and earnestness are manifested in these 
meetings that several Church of England people have be- 
come regular attendants, in preference to attending ‘‘ the 
church,” where a choir of surpliced ladies, boys and men, 
sing and intone every praver, response and psalm. 

All honor to these godly planters and soldiers that make 
the religion of Jesns a saving reality in the midst of the 
non-Christian multitudes. 

Coonoor. 


ASSAM. 


GARO NOTES. 





BY THE REV. E. G. PHILLIPS, 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 





THE event of the rear in our Garo Christian community, 
is our annual gathering of delegates from the churches. 
Really there are two such gatherings. one of the churches 
in the Garo Hills and plains adjoining, and another about 
the same time of the Garo churches in the adjoining dis- 
trict, where there are several hundred communicants. Not 
only the delegates attend these, but, large numbers from all 
the churches, some walking more than one hundred miles 
for this purpose. This year’s gathering, held on the first 
three days of Februarv. was largely attended, and a profit- 
able meeting. About 800 were present, and were liberally 
entertained by the Derek church. The village where the 
meeting was held. a branch of the Derek church, wasa hea- 
then village about three years ago. 

The moderator was one of onr native brethren. and a good 
presiding officer he is. We who have been here for twenty 
years, and have attended these annual conventions from the 
first, can mark the crowth. It used to be that the missionary 
must be ir touch with the presiding officer in a very literal 
way, if, indeed, he did not bimself preside. All ischanged. 
The chairman needed no prompting. and everything passed 
off expeditiously and smoothlv, and in the best business 
way. The sessions were crowded with business, bearing 
reports, addresses and papers on topics assigned last vear. 
The reports from the churches showed that there were 242 
adult baptisms during the year, bringing the number of 
communicants in the thirteen churches of this association 
up to 2,878, and that the churches had collected for church 
purposes during the year, Rs. 1.993. 

Part of these funds were for the support of a boarding 
school of theirown. This school is located in the rorthern 
part of the field, and for several years has been doing good 
work. Since this annual meeting, a church of 249 mem- 
bers, situated in the southern part of the field, bave started 
a similar school for themselves. This is not unlike a 
church in America supporting an academy of its own for 
the children of its own commnoity. It has required genu- 
ine conrage on the part of their pastor. whom thev fully 
support, and a pull together on the part of the members, 
One village suffered from short crops and actual severe 
hunger during a part of the year. While their neighbors 
resorted in many cases to thieving and suffered the con- 
sequences, these waited on God, and endured their hunger. 
He brongbt them through with strengthened faith. and 
then blessed them with au abundant harvest. During 
these trying times they abated not their purpose to open 
the school. and the young peonvle resorted to various de- 
vices to raise their share of the furds. 

Conventions are a very popular thing among our peuple. 
Papers are read on what are to them live questions, and 
the topics discussed in short speeches. Usually these 
have heen left to the men, the women only being listeners. 
Recently the women of three or four neighboring churches 
have taken to holding women’s conventions. They have 
held the third snch. One of tte papers presented at the 
last by one of the young women on the tonic, ‘‘ Why do 
not the Garos educate their girls ?” has just been sent in 
for publication in The Garos’ Friend. 

Remember that not many vears ago these Garo hillmen 
were head-cutting savages, the terror of their neighbors. 
This new, growing life is the new life in Christ. These 
conventions and schoo's, and self-supported evangelists, are 
not things forced upon them by the missionaries, but are 
the spontencous oytgrowth of this new life. ‘ 





August 15, 1895. 


SYRIA. 
DAMASCUS. 


BY THE REV. W. 8S. NELSON, 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Board. 


PROVIDENTIALLY detained a few days in this old city, it 
has been my privilege to see more than ever before of the 
work of our friends of the Irish United Presbyterian Mis- 
sion. Altho the work is conducted under the auspices of 
British societies, some of the missionsries are Americans, so 
that the children of the several families are unusually 
favored in respect to the celebration of national holidays. 
The young Britons do not hesitate to join the Americans on 
July 4th, and in return all vnite in commemorating Ire- 
land’s gala day on July 12th. Noris this national comity 
the only pleasant token of Christian fellowship, for the 
representatives of a namber of societies work together 
under the banner our one Leader. The mission is known as 
the Irish U. P. Mission, but associated with it are the 
representatives of the Edinburgh Medical Mission, who are 
doing a great deal for the physical healing of the people, 
and administer spiritual remedies to all who seek merely 
for physical comfort. After long and annoying delays a 
site for a hospital has been secured. and it is hoped that 
suitable facilities will soon be provided for this most im- 
portant branch of the work. 

The British Svrian schools are also represented here by 
ove of their well-equipped and well-housed institutions 
which are doing so much for the elevation of woman and 
purifying of home lifein Syria. The ladies of the Irish 
Mission also conduct two large schools, one a boarding and 
day school for the Syrian girls of the various nominal 
Christion sects and the other a large day school for Jewish 
girls. In this latter over a hundred girls meet daily for 
elementary instruction ; and altho they do not remainin 
the school after they become larger, they receive a knowl- 
edge of the elements of Christian truth. 

Besides these, there is adistinct mission to the Jews, who 
form a large element ip the population of Damascus, altho 
in wealth and position they have lost much of their former 
influence. All these various forms of missionary work are 
conducted on a basis of perfect barmony,and mutual help- 
fulness, and the workers are united in the most pleasant 
social relations, and gather every Wedvesday for united 
prayer for God’s blessing and help. It has been the writ- 
er’s privilege, also, toenjoy the cordial hospit vity of these 
homes, and to realize more fully the essential unity of 
Christian effort irrespective of tbe particular land from 
which we may come or the Society to which we are directly 
responsible. 

There are certain difficulties in the interior which are 
more serious than at the coast. There is more bigotry and 
amore open hostility in government circles, and much 
petty annoyance from which we are spared ; but we may 
hope for a gradual change in this respect after the opening 
of the railroad which is now nearly completed between 
Beirfit and Damascus, It is already in operation from Da- 
mascus some distance into the interior, so that the locomo- 
tive whistle is becoming familiar to the people of the vicin- 
ity. 

The charred walls of the great mosque still remain asa 
melancholy witness to the great fire which destroyed its 
beauty last year, and consumed the only remaining orig- 
inal copy of the Koran. Now the Moslems are as helpless 
asthe Christiansin regard to * original manuscripts.” No 
definite plans have been made for the restoration of the 
mosque. but some material has been collected, and it will 
be rebuilt, doubtless, in some form; but it can never be 
what it was, for the old columns which crumbled in the 
heat cannot be replaced, and so the building must take a 
different form. Wide streets and larger shops are taking 
the place of theold Oriental crooked alleys, and old Damas- 
cus is vanishing before the advent of Occidental ideas and 
customs. 

Tripoli. 








MEXICO. 
THE WORK OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


BY S. P. CRAVER. D.D., 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 





THE readers of THE INDEPENDENT have been informed of 
the conference of missionary workers in Toluca, Mexico, 
in reference to the office and work of the Holy Spirit, ir 
April last. Messrs. Moody and Sankey were present, and 
rendered efficient service; but better than all, the Holy 
Spirit made himself mavifest in power. The influence of 
that meeting has not been lost. There seems to be an unu- 
sual spirit of inquiry and longing for personal salvation 
manifest in vari us partsof the field. Two incidents have 
come to my knowledge which illustrate this fact. In the 
city of Guanajuato, for some time past, through the faith- 
ful preaching of the Word, souls have been convicted of 
sin and converted at the altar of the Methodist church, in 
the same way we used to witness in our own country. Oue 
of the most cheering facts in connection with th’s has been 
that the Mexican pastor has conducted successful evangel- 
istic services where sinners were converted and back- 
sliders reclaimed, without any aid from the missionary. 

In the city of Puebla recently, special revival services 
were held in the Methodist church, under the direction of 
a Presbyterian Mexican pastor, from the city of Mexico. 
The work was very largely among the pupils in our two 
schools located in Paebla. The presence of the Holy Spirit 
was very marked in the labors of his servaut. One of the 
American missionaries writes: ‘I have yetto sit under 
the ministrations of any man that have been more helpful 


to me than the preaching of this hamble Mexican.” Asa 
result of a week’s labor many were coaverted, and forty- 
six persons united with the Church. | 

Oh, for the outpouring of the Spirit upon the mission- 
aries and their labors the wide world over! Faithful se-d- 
conteg he been done, and now may the life-giving showers 


Peubdis. 
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SUMMER CHARITIES IN NEW YORK CITY. 
ST. JOHN’S GUILD. 
TRIBUNE FRESH-AIR FUND. 
BY JOSEPH T. WRIGHT. 











Ix the summer of 1873, George F. Williams, then City 
Editor of the New York Times, when crossing City Hall 
Park saw five. poor, ragged children on the little patch of 
grass near the fountain. He heard them say: “ Let’s play 
that we’rein the country.” He had just returned from the 
country, where be had left his family. far removed from 
the heat of the great city : and then came to him, as never 
before, the fact that there are thousands of children who 
pever breathe the fresh air or see the green fields, and he 
asked himself the question: “Why cannot these children 
of poverty be sent away from the city for at least 
a day or a week during the summer?” He spoke 
of this to Henry J. Raymond, then Editor of the 
Times, who wrote a strong editorial on the subject. A 
gentleman, whose name is not known, read this editorial 
at his breakfast-tahle, and the first. thing he did ov reach- 
ing his office was to fill out a cheque for $100, and send it to 
Mr. Riymond. Other contributions followed, and Mr. 
Williams was able to orgavize excursions for bootblacks, 
newsboys and street gamins, This was the heginning of 
what is Known as Fresh Air Work forchildren in New 
York City. 

Two years after. St. John’s Guild, an organization which 
had been. since 1866. doing general work for the relief of 
the sick children of the poor of the city of New York, ‘‘ with- 
out regard to creed, color or nationality.” took up the Fresh- 
Air work. and the resu't was the Floating Hospital, which 
made its first trip on Jnlv 19th, 1875. For thirteen years, 
during Jnly, August and part of September, three trips 
were made each week; bnt the demands becoming greater 
every vear. these trips were increased, four trips in ’89 and 
90. five in ‘91-"93. and six trins each week in ’94 and ’95. 
This hospital provides medical treatment in the sick 
wards ; the serving of a substantial mid-day meal ; trained 
nurses to instrnet mothers and children in sanitation, 
and the salt-water hath. Those in charge desire that the 
public should “ who'ly eliminate from their minds the 
excursion idea, as it is generally understood, from the 
operations of this hospital,” for, ‘in addition to the care 
of the very sick. everv bour that this hospital floats it is 
the scene of positive instruction in cleanliness and better 
living” Asan officer of the Guild said: 

* We cannot begin to calculate the good accomplished by this 
application of the Gospel of Personal Contact. Suppose that only 
twenty-five per cent. of the instruction given by our nurses, ma- 
trons and their assistants is heeded and acted upon, then, out of 
every four handred women, there are one hundred who have 
received an incalculable benefit; into one hundred homes there 
has gone the knowledge of right living.” 

In 1886 the salt water bathroom was put in oneration. 
This may he called the feature of the F'oating Hospital. 
Women. children and even bahies are treated to an ocean 
bath, under the supervision of the nurses. Very few, if 
avy of these poor persons, ever had a dip in ‘old ocean.”’ 
It isa new experience to them ; and while it brings pleas: 
ure, and is a valuable aid in combating some diseases, it 
also impresses noon them that clean'iness of the body is 
one of the essentials of health. In 1894 there were 16.919 
women and 29.800 children carried on the Floating Hos- 
pital. a total of 46.719. This year, duringthe month of July, 
24000 women and children received the benefits which the 
hospital provides. The total amount uf moneys expended 
during 1894 was $16.718 05. 

The same organizition has a Seaside Hospital for sick 
children at New Dorn. S. I. The land was purchased and 
building begun in 1877. Since that time additions have 
been made in ’81. 88, and 93. As the building now stands 
it revresents an outlay of #26.000, In 1894 the hospital was 
opened, on July 5th. Dnring the sixty two days when pa- 
tients were received, 1.836 poor. sick children were treated. 
On ten daysin July 281 patients were in the hospital at one 
time, and at no time were there less than 200 patients, ex- 
cept during the first and last five days of the season. Sev- 
eral hundred were denied admission for lack of accommo- 
dation. The number of deaths during the season was fif- 
teen, or about eight-tenths of one per cent. Tbe cost per 
capita per day for maintenance of the hospital during the 
summer was 31 cents. ‘he total expenditure for 1894 was 
$5.740 57, : 

The Tribnne Fresh-Air Fnnd is too well known to need 
any special description. From 1877, when only 60 children 
were sent at.an expense of $187 62. the number has grown 
until, in 1894, 10.171 children enjored their two weeks’ visit 
at a total cost of $22.809.60, while 28.432 had a day’s onting. 
Itis worthy of record that since the fund wasorganized not 
a single railroad accident has occurre1; not one injury has 
been received by achild en route to or from the country. 
The “busy week” of 1894 was from Julv 30th to August 
4th. From 9 A.M. Monday, July 30th, until? P.M. Saturday, 
August 4th, there was not a single hour of the day or night 
when there was not a company of children either going to 
the country or returning home. The Manager of the Fund 
says that during that period his nervous tension can better 
be imagined than described. 

The question is sometimes asked how they find the 
children ? The Manager says that the missionariesin the 
city submit lists of those whom they judge should be 
the beneficiaries of this charity. Then, these children are 
examined by physicians, and if any loathsome or infectious 
disease is found, the applicant is refused. The Board of 
Health sends, each day, to the examining physician of the 
Fund, a list of list of all infected houses. Another trouble- 
some fact is the presence of dirt and vermin on these chil- 
dren from the tenement house districts. Each child is sub- 
jected to a rigid examination. Allthe boysand many of 
the girls are compelled to leave their hair cut short, and 
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copious applications of soap and water and kerosene are 
made, 

There is another class benefited by the Tribune Fresh- 
Air Fund composed chiefly of working-girls. As the rail- 
roads give greatly reduced rates to the Fund—a maximum 
cost of $350 for the round trip within 500 miles—the<e 
working-girls are permitted to benefit by this arrange- 
ment. and are thus enabled to spend their vacations with 
friends in the country ; 2.247 have availed themselves of 
this opportunity to rest and recreate. A numberof widows 
and mothers who were suffering from long continued ill- 
ress were also assisted in this way. The whole number of 
beneficiaries of the fund in 1894—children who had a fort- 
night’s vacation, those who enjoyed a day’s outing, those 
supplied with transportation at reduced rates—shows a 
grand total of 40.850 persons. 

The work of the Fund since its inception can be seen in 
the following table: 
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Diblical Uesearch, 


It is the most natural thing in the world that biblical 
specialists should at once proceed to utilize the abundance 
of new material found in the Studia Sinaitica, of which 
four numbers have been published, one containing a cata- 
log of the Svriac manuecrints in the St. Cathariue convent 
on Mt Sinai ; a second, with an Arahic Version of some of 
St. Paul’s Epistles, from the same convent: a third, with 
the catalog of the Arabic manuscript there found:: and a 
fourth, witha tract of Plutarch. in Svriac, entit'ed De Capi- 
enda ex Inimicis Utilitate. The first among the Germans 
to examine these, at Jeast in outline, is, as far as we have 
seen, Professor Ryssel, of Ziirich, in the Theol. Litera- 
turzeitung. No. 13. Of special interest for Bible students 
are his investigations on the Arahic translation of Ro- 
mans, Corinthians, Galatians, and Ephesians 1:;2-9. This 
text is acknowledged to have been written in the ninth 
century, and is a revision of the original translation. The 
version. according to Rvssel. is, on the whole, based on 
tbe Greek text, as can be seen, among other things, from 
the bInnder of misunderstanding 07 and ov, in Rom. 5:20, 
and 1Cor.2:1. The Arabic translator attempts to repro- 
duce the meaning of the original in correct Arabic. but re- 
tains, in proper names, the cases of the original form: 
ef,, especially. Rom., chan 16. Sometimes there is a very 
close resemblance with the Peshitto; e. g., Rom. 
8:17, where there is even a slavish rendering of the 
Greek. The text from which the Arabic is rendered agrees 
in, most, particulars, with the manuscripts K L P. as also 
with the third corrector of the Sinaiticus, xc and De, and 
then. ton, with the Oriental texts, especially the Syriac and 
the Coptic. Then, too, the original of this Arabic version 
clearly exhibits the marks of the ‘‘Scriac” text-tvpe, as 
understood by Westcott and Hort, onlv that in some few 
passages remnants of the older Alexandrian text-type have 
been retained. This Arabic text is to be regarded as a val- 
nable witness for a ‘‘Syriac” text bared upon a systematic 
revision, and which is to be.regarded as inferior to the 
other three types. Ryssel further shows that, in determin- 
ing the type of text bere presented, or in fact presented in 
any Oriental manuccrint. it is necessary also to examine 
closely and comparatively the biblical texts as they were 
used for litnrgical purposes. There are liturgical collec- 
tions of the Gospels, Acts, Prophets, lectionaries for festi- 
val daysand Sabbaths, for the entire Church year, differing 
entirely from the ordinary liturgies, which must be taken 
into consideration in textnal studies. Ryssel’s article, 
which is very lengthy, filling seven wide columns, discusses 
also the contents of these first four Studia in so far as they 
increase our knowledge of Apocalyntic literature, of saints’ 
literature, Charch historians and extra-ecclesiastical liter- 
ature. 

...-Professor Schiirer, formerly of Kiel and now of Gdtt- 
ingen, avd a specialist of high authority, has published a 
pamphlet of exceptional value in which he discusses the 
character of the oldest Christian congregations in the 
Roman Emnpire (Die dltesten Christengemeinden im rb- 
mischen Reiche). treating in detail of their origin, their 
relation to the State and to society, as also of their inner 
organization and life. Schiirer closes with these character- 
istic words : 

**It has been my endeavor to describe primitive Christianity in 
its characteristic features. Can we recognize in these oldest 
Christians our own fathers? Is this first enthusiastic Ch ristian- 
ity the same which we also acknowledge? The Christian 
churches of alk tendencies have at all times answered in the 
affirmative, and have done so correctly. It is true that much 
has been changei. Also, in these Christian communions which 
purposely aim ata reproduction of the original Gospel faith and 
life, many things have recuived a new form and expression. 
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The one single matter that in Apostolic times the Christian 
expected in the near future—the beginnings of the completed 
kingdoms of God on earth—put everything into a different back- 
ground and caused them to see everything from a different 
point of view, and gave their faith and life a peculiar coloring. 

We, on the other hand, have made ourselves at home in this 
life, and seek, trusting in God's help, to become the salt of the 
earth and to make the world subservient to the cause of the Gos- 
pel. And, notwithstanding the differences, the basis of our faith 
isthesame. There des not exist in onr day any Christian com- 
munion that is not established on the faith that God is a merci- 
ful Father, who through his Christ makes us his children and 
gives us the power to overcome evil, and leads our life to a _bliss- 
fulend. We too seek comfort over against the ills of the world 
in the faith of a world bevond, and ereknowledge it as our duty 
to walk in the waysof love. In addition to this bond of union 
between the primitive Church and the Church of our day in 
general and as a whole, it is also possible for the one or the other 
to accept for himself a larger or a smaller portion of the formu- 
lation of faith accepted by the first Christians. A complete re- 
turn to these faith ideas (Glauhensvorstellunaen) without any 
modifications whatever is not possible for any one. But just this 
fact secures for us the liberty of activity and movement. Itgives 
us the right toclaim onr essential unity with the Christians atall 
times, and at the same time to seek at all times new, more com- 
plete and more perfect expressions for our faith.” 


Che Sundan-School. 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 25TH. 


CROSSING THE JORDAN —Josnva 3: 5-17. 


GOLDEN TEXxT.—‘* When thou nassest through the waters 
I will be with thee.”—ISAIAH 43: 2. 


NoTEs.—‘‘ The ark of the covenant.”—A box, with a cover 
called the mercy-seat. over which were two cherubim 
carved, while in the box were the two tables of the law, the 
pot of manna and Aaron’s rod that budded. This ark was 
the visible expression of Jehovah. who was said to dwell 
between the two cherubim. “* The covenant.”—Refer- 
ring to the two tables of the law. * Two thousand cu- 
bits."—About balf a mile. ** Sanctify yourselves,” — 
Avoid anv of the ceremonial pollutions. “The Ca- 
naanite,” ete.—Little is known of these various tribes. The 
Hittites appear to be an outlying familv of a people living 
to the north ; the Jebusites occupied Jerusalem ; the Amo- 
rites had been a very powerful people ruling the country 
especially east of the Jordan. ** Adam, the citu that ts 
beside Zarethon.”—The position of these places is not 
known. There mav bea corruption of the Hebrew text. 
** Arabah”’—This is a proper name. not“ plain,” asin 
the Old Version. and ‘‘ the Sea of the Arahah”’ is the Dead 
Sea, h2re also called “‘ the Salt Sea,”’ as itis the saltest body 
of water known. The reason for its saltness is that when 
the land was elevated ahove the ocean the waterin the de- 
pression of the Arabah did not flow off. it being much be- 
low the level of the ocean, and the water gradnally drfed up 
avd then all the salt in the water from the Jordan flowing 
into the Deed Sea were left behind bv evaporation. 

Instruction.—No difficulty is a difficulty to God. He 
could provide a way to cross the Jordan, as well asthe Red 
Sea. The laws of nature are in his hands, to be controlled, 
or even to be suspende1.- This miracle implies a suspen: 
sion of the laws of gravitation. 

New conditions require new measures. They had been 
forty vears in the desert, living under those conditions. 
Now they go by a way never trod before, and enter on a 
war of conquest. They cease to be wandering Arabs, and 
become agricultural settlers. They needed to be reminded 
of the great change in their life. 

Moses must be followed by Joshua, the old leader by the 
young. So old ministers and teachers pass away, and the 
same lovalty must be shown to the new. 

We observe the special responsibility put on leaders, the 
priests, the Levites. So with all teachers to-day, who must 
lift up our ark, the Bible, before the people. 

When a great man dies the cause of God will go on none 
theless. There will be others to lead, others whom God 
will magnify before the people with his Soirit and bless- 
inu. Mencome and go. but the stream of divine blessing 
and of hnman progress flows on forever. 

We need no miracles to prove to us that God is with us. 
We have Jesus Christ. and we have the history of his 
Church hitherto, which has regenerated the world where it 
has been made known. 

The task of the children of Israel was to drive out the 
Canaanites. Ours isa similar one, to subdue the enemies 
of God and to possess the world for him. We shall succeed ; 
and we know it, as the Israelites knew it, because God is 
with us, aud so we cannot fail. 

The ark went before them into Jordan. That ark was 
the symbol of Jehovah. So God goes before us, by his 
Spirit, with all his converting power, and we shall suc- 
ceed, 

First Moses, bya miracle, passed the Red Sea; then 
Joshua. by asimilar miracle, crossed the Jordan ; and twice 
_more were the waters parted by miracles, as told laterin 
the Bible. Let. the teacher look up these other stories in 
the lives of Elijah and Elisha. 

We see how the priests who bore the ark were a sort of 
protectors as well as guides to the people. First, they led 
the way to the Jordan, and stood in its waters, till these 
waters stopped running and left the bed dry. Then they 
went, followed by the people, to the middle of the river 
and stood still there, as it were. holding the waters hack 
with the ark till all the people passed clearover. Their 
strength of faith. their assurance of the power of Jeho- 
vah, made it possible for the people to escape the danger of 
drowning. They did what teachers and leaders always 
should do, led the way and occupied the post of danger. 

Thus they crossed Jordan. The old life was ended and 
the new begun. The river was now flowing behiud them, 
and they conld not get back; and they had to go forward 
and fight. The die was cast; and now they were a nation 
with an assured history of blessing to the world. Itisa 
great thing for ayy person,to have come to the point of de- 
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Thoall this may be interesting in its way, the particular- 
ity about this work is not in its present flourishing condi- 
tion, but {ts origin; for it has never been a missionary work. 
God used as bis instrument in its foundation a foreign rice- 
sellerina neighboring village, who, like Paul, was called 
in a dream to serve Christ and preach him to the heathen, 
which be forthwith commenced todo. This brought him 
into collision with the local teachers of Islam, whom he 
challenged toa public discussion, with the result that his 
hearers decided that he was right, and many accepted the 
Gospel he preached. This was just half a centurv ago. and 
the godly man was spared to the age of 105 in 1873, by 
which time he had seena remarkable ingatbering. His 
name was Coolen; bis father was a Russian and his mother 
a Javanese. In Soerabaia there was at that time a German 
watchmaker. who was also a Christian, and this man bap- 
tized the converts, Mr. Coolen objecting todo so. AtJength 
their numbers had increased, and with them difficulties, 
till it was decided to make a clearing in a forest left to the 
wild beasts on account of superstition, there to establish a 
Christian village. About & hundred colonists thus laid the 
foundation of Modjowarno. In 1851 a pastor was sent to 
them at their request from Holland, Mr. Jellesma, who 
lived in ove of their huts with bis wife and family till his 
death, in 1858, As assistant to his successor, Mr. Hoezoo, 
came the Rev. A. Kruyt. who still remains in charge, since 
1882. assisted by his son, the Rev. J. Kruyt, and Miss 
Kruvt. In 1881 the present substantial church was erected: 
ip 1886 the schools, with one for teachers in 1887; and the 
hospital in 1894, as the native Church could raise tbe funds. 
Thus hath the Lord worked in that dark district of Java, 
and thus undoubtedly would he work if more of bis servants 
would follow the example of that seller of rice and that 
mender of watcbes. Who would not gladly answer to their 
names when the books are opened ? Such service is open to 
all. 
Bombay. 


INDIA. 
CHANGING CONDITIONS. 








BY J. C. R. EWING, D.D., 
President Christian College, Lahore. 





WHATEVER may be thought and said by people wise and 
otherwise regarding the efficacy of educational work as an 
agency for tne spread of Gospel truth, one fact in conrec- 
tion with such agency in India is unmistakable. This 
work will in future have to he done under conditions 
greatly different from those of the past. The chief canse 
of this change is the growth of a certain ‘‘ national ”’ feel- 
ing among the people. This sentiment is in some cases 
thinly, and in others not at all. disguised anti Westernism, 
an unwillingness to recognize that any true knowledge 
can come ‘out of the West.”? Generally the disguise, if 
there be such, takes the form of so called religious socie- 
ties. As these have grown in number and influence the 
stronger of them have established schools and colleges, 
and the remaining ones are expecting todo so. In the city 
of Labore there are no less than four hich schools and two 
colleges, controlled exclusively by the people. all of which 
have been established within the past eight vears. The 
more prosperons of these institutions have each from one 
thousand to fifteen hundred pupils in attendance. 

Time was when all the vonth of the city in process of 
being educated were under the training of the missionaries; 
later the Government School ‘was founded, and for many 
years these were deemed sufficient. Now all is different. 
Youth are exhorted. parents are threatened. and induce- 
ments are offered to increase the attendance in these anti- 
Christian schools. Asa natural conseqnence a large pro- 
portion of the rising generation is not brought into con- 
tact with Christian teaching at any period of their career. 

The crndest and most erroneons teaching regarding 
Christ and Christianity is given in such institutions: anda 
tide of feeling against that faith, which has made such 
schools a possibility in India, seems to he rising. That this 
current will continue long to flowin this adverse direction 
I do not believe. That it exists and operates may serve as 
a reason why some people shall sav: Close the mission 
schools and leave the educated classes to themselves, 
There are almost certain to be some such who, longing to 
see a providencein these circnmstances, will be on the alert 
to helpinakethe providence! India’s people must be won, 
and in the winning His servants must he brave and sted- 
fast. I am persuaded that the mission which wi'l do the 
greatest work in the rear and in the remote future, is the 
ove that will in this period of transition stand firm at its 
post, modifving methods as occasion may require, but 
continuing stedfast until real necessity shall arise. In In- 
dia we cannot at this stage of progress, preach the Gos- 
pel to any buta small proportion of the people without 
the aid of school and college. The Adversary knows this, I 
suppse ; and it would seem as tho Christ’s servants are to 
be tried. To the meanwhile the influence has not yet ma- 
terially affected our college, as our classes are larger than 
ever, tho our proportion of the number ef students in the 
Province is not as great as formerly. 

Lahore. 


CHRISTIAN EFFORT ON THE NILGIRIS. 





BY THE REV. J. 8. CHANDLER, 
Missionary of the American Board. 





The tea estates of Coonoor are famous in South India, 
and among the most prominent is the Glendale estate, 
where tea is manufactured by stesm and water power. 
The proprietor of this estate is Mr. Thomas Staves, whose 
schoolhouse in Coonoor is as well known as his estate. 

In addition to maintaining a day school where English 
children are taught up to the eatraace examination for th 
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Madras Universitv, Mr. Staves uses his schoolhouse for 
various evangelistic efforts,and arranges for meetings in it 
three times every Sunday and every evening in the week 
besides. At first the Sunday evening service was practi- 
cally an after-meeting for the afternoon service in All Saints’ 
Church, belonging to the Church of England.and some years 
not only did missionaries of the Church Missionary Scciety 
come down tothe schoolhouse after pyeaching in All Saints’, 
but a godly chaplain of those times nsed to have bis service 
on purpose to allow him to do the same. But more recent- 
ly some High Cburcb chaplain refused to acknowledge so 
early a movement and changed the time of the service so as 
tointerfere with the schoolhouse meetings. But the Lord 
has blessed the schoolhonse meetings, and this season 
it has been so crowded that Mr. Staves has heen obliged to 
enlarge at an expense of 2000 rnpees. Four new pillars 
have to be erected in p'ace of a wall, and of these one is go- 
ing to be paid for by the children of the day school. 
another by children of Coimbatoor. on the plains, a third 
by soldiers from Wellington,and the fourth by the Keswick 
missionaries who help Mr. Stavesin his evangelistic work. 

These Keswick missionaries are a young preacher who 
has charge of the services. and an elderly lady who works 
among the soldiers, After the payment of running ex- 
penses they receive whatever is left in voluntarv contribu- 
tions. A box is placed on each of two doors, bit not much 
comes into them, and the burden of sunport. rests chiefly 
upon Mr. Staves himself and a few of his friends. 

Two years ago, when the Derset Reciment was sent to 
Wellington, three miles away, only one soldier attended ; 
but gradually others have been attracted until now two- 
thirds of the seats are filled by soldiers, ard they help to 
make the singing most hearty and attractive. 

Such simplicity and earnestness are manifested in these 
meetings that several Church of England people have be- 
come regular attendants, in preference to attending ‘‘ the 
chyrch,” wherea choir of surpliced ladies, boys and men, 
sing and intone every praver, response and psalm. 

All honor to these godly planters and soldiers that make 
the religion of Jesns a saving reality in the midst of the 
non-Christian multitudes. 

Coonoor. 


ASSAM. 
GARO NOTES. 


BY THE REV. E. G. PHILLIPS, 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 





THE event of the rear in our Garo Christian community, 
is ovr annual gathering of delegates from the churches. 
Really there are two such gatherings. one of the churches 
in the Garo Hills and plains adjoining, and another about 
the same time of the Garo churches in the adjoining dis- 
trict, where there are several hundred communicants. Not 
only the delegates attend these, but, large numbers from all 
the churches, some walking more than one bundred miles 
for this purpose. This year’s gathering, held on the first 
three days of Februarv. was largely attended, and a profit- 
able meeting. About 800 were present, and were liberally 
entertained by the Derek church. The village where the 
meeting was held. a branch of the Derek church, wasa hea- 
then village about three years ago. 

The moderator was one of onr native brethren. and a good 
presiding officer he is. We who have been here for twenty 
years, and have attended these annual conventions from the 
first, can mark the crowth. It used to be that the missionary 
must be ir touch with the presiding officer in a very literal 
way, if, indeed, he did not bimself preside. All ischanged. 
The chairman needed no prompting. and everything passed 
off expeditiously and smoothlv, and in the best business 
way. The sessions were crowded with business, bearing 
reports, addresses and papers on topics assigned last year. 
The reports from the cburches showed that there were 242 
adult baptisms during the year, bringing the number of 
communicants in the thirteen churches of this association 
up to 2,378, and that the churches had collected for church 
purposes during the year, Rs. 1.993. 

Part of these funds were for the support of a boarding 
school of theirown. This school is located in the rorthern 
part of the field, and for several years has been doing good 
work. Since this annual meeting, a church of 249 mem- 
bers, sitnated in the southern part of the field, have started 
a similar school for themselves. This is not unlike a 
church in America supporting an academy of its own for 
the children of its own commnonity. It has required genu- 
ine conrage on the part of their pastor. whom thev fully 
support, and a pull together on the part of the members, 
One village suffered from short crops and actual severe 
hunger during a part of the year. While their neighbors 
resorted in many cases to thieving and suffered the con- 
sequences, these waited on God. and endured their hunger. 
He brought them through with strengthened faith, and 
then blessed them with an abundant harvest. During 
these trying times they abated not their purpose to open 
the school, and the young peovle resorted to various de- 
vices to raise their share of the furds. 

Conventions are a very popular thing among our peuple. 
Papers are read on what are to them live questions, and 
the topics discussed in short speeches. Usually these 
have heen left to the men, the women only being listeners. 
Recently the women of three or four neighboring churches 
have taken to holding women’s conventions. They have 
held the third snch. One of tte papers presented at the 
last by one of the voung women on the topic, “‘ Why do 
not the Garos educate their girls ?”” has just been sent in 
for publication in The Garos’ Friend. 

Remember that not many vears ago these Garo hillmen 
were head-cutting savages, the terror of their neighbors. 
This new, growing life is the new life in Christ. These 
conventions and schoo's, and self-supported evangelists, are 
not things forced upon them by the missionaries, but are 
the spontancous oytgrowtp of this new life. ; 
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SYRIA. 
DAMASCUS. 


BY THE REV. W. 8S. NELSON, 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Board. 


PROVIDENTIALLY detained a few days in this old city, it 
has been my privilege to see more than ever before of the 
work of our friends of the Irish United Presbyterian Mis- 
sion. Altho the work is conducted under the auspices of 
British societies, some of the missionaries are Americans, so 
that the children of the several families are unusually 
favored in respect to the celebration of national holidays. 
Tbe young Britons do not hesitate to join the Americans on 
July 4th, and io return al] vnite in commemorating Ire- 
land’s gala day on July 12th. Nor is this national comity 
the only pleasant token of Christian fellowship, for the 
representatives of a namber of societies work together 
under the banner our one Leader. The mission is known as 
the Irish U. P. Mission, but associated with it are the 
representatives of the Edinburgh Medical Mission, who are 
doing a great deal for the physical healing of the people, 
and administer spiritual remedies to all who seek merely 
for physical comfort. After long and annoying delays a 
site for a hospital has been secured. and it is hoped that 
suitable facilities will soon be provided for this most im- 
portant branch of the work. 

The British Svrian schools are also represented here by 
ove of their well-equipped and well-housed institutions 
which are doing so much for the elevation of woman and 
purifying of home lifein Syria. The ladies of the Irish 
Mission also conduct two large schools, one a boarding and 
day school for the Syrian girls of the various nominal 
Christion sects and the other a large day school for Jewish 
girls. Inthis latter over a hundred girls meet daily for 
elementary instrnction ; and altbo they do not remainin 
the school after they become larger, they receive a knowl- 
edge of the elements of Christian truth. 

Besides these, there is adistinct mission to the Jews, who 
form a large element ip tbe population of Damascus, altho 
in wealth and position they have lost much of their former 
influence. All these various forms of missionary work are 
conducted on a basis of perfect barmony,and mutual help- 
fulness, and the workers are united in the most pleasant 
social relations, and gather every Wedvesday for united 
prayer for God’s blessing and help. It has been the writ- 
er’s privilege, also, toenjoy the cordial hospit ity of these 
homes, and to realize more fully the essential unity of 
Christian effort irrespective of tbe particular land from 
which we may come or the Society to which we are directly 
responsible. 

There are certain difficulties in the interior which are 
more serious than at the coast. There is more bigotry and 
amore open hostility in government circles, and much 
petty annoyance from which we are spared ; but we may 
hope for a gradual change in this respect after the opening 
of the railroad which is now nearly completed between 
Beirfit and Damascus, It is already in operation from Da- 
mascus some distance into the interior, so that the locomo- 
tive whistle is becoming familiar to the people of the vicin- 
ity. 

The charred walls of the great mosque still remain asa 
melancholy witness to the great fire which destroyed its 
beauty last year, and consumed the only remaining orig- 
inal copy of the Koran. Now the Moslems are as helpless 
asthe Christiansin regard to ‘‘ original manuscripts.’”” No 
definite plans have been made for the restoration of the 
mosque. but some material has been collected, and it will 
be rebuilt, doubtless, in some form; but it can never be 
what it was, for the old columns which crumbled in the 
heat cannot be replaced, and so the building must take a 
different form. Wide streets and larger shops are taking 
the place of theold Oriental crooked alleys, and old Damas- 
cus is vanishing before the advent of Occidental ideas and 
customs. 

Tripoli. 








MEXICO. 
THE WORK OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


BY S. P. CRAVER. D.D., 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 








THE readers of THE INDEPENDENT have been informed of 
the conference of missionary workers in Toluca, Mexico, 
in reference to the office and work of the Holy Spirit, ir 
April last. Messrs. Moody and Sankey were present, and 
rendered efficient service; but better than all, the Holy 
Spirit made himself mavifest in power. The influence of 
that meeting bas not been lost. There seems to be an unu- 
sual spirit of inquiry and longing for personal salvation 
manifest in vari ‘us partsof the field. Two incidents have 
come to my knowledge which illustrate this fact. In the 
city of Guanajuato, for some time past, through the faith- 
ful preaching of the Word, souls have been convicted of 
sin and converted at the altar of the Methodist church, in 
the same way we used to witness in our own country. One 
of the most cheering facts in connection with th’s has been 
that the Mexican pastor has conducted successful evangel- 
istic services where sinners were converted and back- 
sliders reclaimed, without any aid from the missionary. 

In the city of Puebla recently, special revival services 
were held in the Methodist church, under the direction of 
a Presbyterian Mexican pastor, from the city of Mexico. 
The work was very largely among the pupils in our two 
schools located in Paebla. The presence of the Holy Spirit 
was very marked in the labors of his servant. One of the 
American missionaries writes: ‘“I have yet to sit under 
the ministrations of any man that have been more helpful 


to me than the preaching of this humble Mexican.” Asa 
result of a week’s labor many were coaverted, and forty- 
six persons united with the Church. | 

Oh, for the outpouring of the Spirit upon the mission- 
aries and their labors the wide world over! Faithful se-d- 
season been and now may the life-giving showers 


Peubie. 
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Charities. 


SUMMER CHARITIES IN NEW YORK CITY. 
ST. JOHN’S GUILD. 
TRIBUNE FRESH-AIR FUND. 
BY JOSEPH T. WRIGHT. 














Ix the summer of 1873, George F. Williams, then City 
Fditor of the New York Times, when crossing City Hall 
Park saw five. poor, ragged children on the little patch of 
grass pear the fountain. He heard them say: ‘“ Let’s play 
that we’re in the country.” He had just returred from the 
country, where be had left his family. far removed from 
the heat of the great city ; and then came to him, as never 
before, the fact that there are thousands of children who 
pever hreathe the fresh air or see the green fields, and he 
asked himself the question: ““‘Why cannot these children 
of poverty be sent away from the city for at least 
a dey or a week during the summer?” He spoke 
of this to Henry J. Raymond, then Editor of the 
Times, who wrote a strong editorial on the subject. A 
gentleman, whose name is not known, read this editorial 
at bis breakfast-table, and the first. thing he did on reach- 
ing his office was to fill out a cheque for $100, and send it to 
Mr. Riymond. Other contributions followed, and Mr. 
Williams was able to organize excursions for bootblacks, 
newsboys and street gamins, This was the heginning of 
what is Known as Fresh Air Work forchildren in New 
York City. 

Two years after, St. John’s Guild, anorganization which 
had heen. since 1866. doing general work for the relief of 
thesick children of the poor of the city of New York, ‘‘ with- 
out regard tocreed, color or nationalitv.” took up the Fresh- 
Air work. and the resu't was the Floating Hospital, which 
made its first trip on Jnly 19th, 1875. For thirteen years, 
during Jnly, August and part of September, three trips 
were made each week; but the demands becoming greater 
every vear. these tripe were increased, four trips in ’89 and 
90. five in ‘91-'93. and six trins each week in ’94 and ’95. 
This hospital provides medical treatment in the sick 
wards; the serving of a substantial mid-day meal ; trained 
nurses to instrnet mothers and children in sanitation, 
and the salt-water bath. Those in charge desire that the 
public should ‘ who'ly eliminate from their minds the 
excursion idea, as it is generally understood, from the 
operations of this hospital,” for, ‘in addition to the care 
of the very sick. everv hour that this hospital floats it is 
the scene of positive instruction in cleanliness and better 
living’? Asan officer of the Guild said : 

We cannot begin to calculate the good accomplished by this 
application of the Gospel of Personal Contact. Suppose that only 
twenty-five per cent. of the instruction given by our nurses. ma- 
trons and their assistants is heeded and acted upon, then, out of 
every four hundred women, there are one hundred who have 
received an incalculable benefit; into one hundred homes there 
has gone the knowledge of right living.” 

In 1886 the salt water bathroom was put in operation. 
This may be called the feature of the F'oating Hospital. 
Women, children and even bahies are treated to an ocean 
bath, nnder the supervision of the nurses. Very few, if 
any of these poor persons, ever had a dip in ‘‘old ocean.”’ 
It isa new experience to them ; and while it brings pleas- 
ure, and is a valuable aid in combating some diseases, it 
also impresses noon them that clean'iness of the body is 
one of the essentials of health. In 1894 there were 16.919 
women and 29.800 children carried on the Floating Hos- 
pital. a total of 46.719. This year, duringthe month of July, 
24 000 women and children received the benefits which the 
hospital provides. The total amount of moneys expended 
during 1894 was $16.718 05. 

The same organizition has a Seaside Hospital for sick 
children at New Dorn. S. I. The land was purchased and 
buildivg begun in 1877. Since that time additions have 
been made in ’81, 88, and 93. As the building now stands 
it revresents an outlay of 826.000, In 1894 the hospital was 
opened, on July 5th. Dnring the sixty two days when pa- 
tients were received, 1.836 poor. sick children were treated. 
On ten daysin July 281 patients were in the hospital at one 
time, and at no time were there less than 200 patients, ex- 
cept during the first and last five days of the season. Sev- 
eral hundred were denied admission for lack of accommo- 
dation. The number of deaths during the season was fif- 
teen, or about eight-tenths of one per cent. The cost per 
capita per day for maintenance of the hospital during the 
summer was 31 cents. ‘he total expenditure for 1894 was 
$5.740 57. : 

The Tribnne Fresh-Air Fund is too well known to need 
any special description. From 1877, when only 60 children 
were sent at an expense of $187 62. the number has grown 
until. in 1894, 10.171 children enjored their two weeks’ visit 
at a total cost of $22.809.60, while 28.432 had a day’s outing. 
Itis worthy of record that since the fund wasorganized not 
a single railroad accident has occurre1; not one injury has 
been received by achild en route to or from the country. 
The “busy week” of 1894 was from Julv 30th to August 
4th. From 94.M. Monday, July 30th, until? P.M. Saturday, 
August 4th, there was not a single hoor of the day or night 
when there was not a company of children either going to 
the country or returning home. The Manager of the Fund 
says that during that period his nervous tension can better 
be imagined than described. 

The question is sometimes asked how they find the 
children ? The Manager says that the missionariesin the 
city submit lists of those whom they judge should be 
the beneficiaries of this charity. Then, these children are 
examined by physicians, and if any loathsome or infectious 
disease is found, the applicant is refused. The Board of 
Health sends, each day, to the examining physician of the 
Fund, a list of list of all infected houses. Another trouble- 
some fact is the presence of dirt and vermin on these chil- 
dren from the tenement house districts. Each child is sub- 
jected to a rigid examination. All the boysand many of 
the girls are compelled to leave their hair cut short, and 
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copious applications of soap and water and kerosene are 
made, 

There is another class benefited by the Tribune Fresh- 
Air Fund composed chiefly of working-girls. As the rail- 
roads give greatly reduced rates to the Fund—a maximum 
cost of $350 for the round trip within 500 miles—the<e 
working-girls are permitted to benefit by this arrange. 
ment. and are thus enabled to spend their vacations with 
friends in the country; 2.247 have availed themselves of 
this opportunity to rest and recreate. A number of widows 
and mothers who were suffering from long continued ill- 
ress were also assisted in this way. The whole number of 
beneficiaries of the fund in 1894—children who had a fort- 
night’s vacation, those who enjoyed a day’s outing, those 
supplied with transportation at reduced rates—shows a 
grand total of 40.850 persons. 

The work of the Fund since its inception can be seen in 
the following table: 
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Biblical Research. 


It is the most natural thing in the world that biblical 
specialists should at once proceed to utilize the abundance 
of new material found in the Studia Sinaitica, of which 
four numbers have been published, one containing a cata- 
log of the Svriac mannuecrints in the St. Catharine convent 
on Mt Sinai; a second, with an Arahic Version of some of 
St. Paul’s Epistles, from the same convent: a third, with 
the catalog of the Arabic manuscript there found:: and a 
fourth, witha tract of Plutarch. ia Svriac, eutit'ed De Capi- 
enda ex Inimicis Utilitate. The first among the Germans 
to examine these, at least in outline, is, as far as we have 
seen, Professor Ryssel, of Ziirich, in the Theol. Litera- 
turzeitung. No. 13. Of special interest for Bible students 
are his investigations on the Arabic translation of Ro- 
mans, Corinthians, Galatians, and Ephesians 1:2-9, This 
text is acknowledged to have been written in the ninth 
century, and is a revision of the original translation. The 
version, according to Rvssel.is, on the whole, based on 
the Greek text, as can be seen, among other things, from 
the blunder of misunderstanding 0 and ov, in Rom. 5:20, 
and 1 Cor.2:1. The Arabic translator attempts to repro- 
duce the meaning of the original in correct Arabic. but re- 
tains, in proper names, the cases of the original form: 
ef,, especially. Rom., chan. 16. Sometimes there is a very 
close resemblance with the Peshitto; e. g., Rom. 
8:17, where there is even a slavish rendering of the 
Greek. The text. from which the Arabic is rendered agrees 
in, most, particulars, with the manuseripts K L P. as also 
with the third corrector of the Sinaiticus, xc and De, and 
then. too, with the Oriental texts, especially the Syriac and 
the Coptic. Then, too, the original of this Arabic version 
clearly exhibits the marks of the ‘“‘Scriac”’ text-type, as 
understood by Westcott and Hort, onlv that in some few 
passages remnants of the older Alexandrian text-type have 
been retained. This Arabic text is to be regarded as a val- 
nable witness for a ‘‘Syriac”’ text basced upon a systematic 
revision, and which is to be.regarded as inferior to the 
other three types. Ryssel further shows that, in determin- 
ing the type of text bere presented, or in fact presented in 
any Oriental manuscript, it is necessary also to examine 
closely and comparatively the biblical texts as they were 
used for litnrgical purposes. There are liturgical collec- 
tions of the Gospels, Acts. Prophets, lectionaries for festi- 
val daysand Sahbaths, for the entire Church year, differing 
entirely from the ordinary liturgies, which must be taken 
into consideration in textual studies. Ryssel’s article, 
which is very lengthy, filling seven wide columns, discusses 
also the contents of these first four Studia in so far as they 
increase our knowledge of Apocalyptic literature, of saints’ 
literature, Church historians and extra-ecclesiastical liter- 
ature. 

....Professor Schiirer, formerly of Kiel and now of Gdtt- 
ingen, avd a specialist of high authority, has published a 
pamphlet of exceptional value in which he discusses the 
character of the oldest Christian congregations in the 
Roman Empire (Die dltesten Christengemeinden im ré- 
mischen Reiche). treating in detail of their origin, their 
relation to the State and to society, as also of their inner 
organization and life. Schiirer closes with these character- 
istic words : . 

‘It has been my endeavor to describe primitive Christianity in 
its characteristic features. Can we recognize in these oldest 
Christians our own fathers? Is this first enthusiastic Ch ristian- 
ity the same which we also acknowledge? The Christian 
churches of alk tendencies have at all times answered in the 
affirmative, and have done so correctly. It is true that much 
has been changei. Also, in these Christian communions which 
purposely aim ata reproduction of the original Gospel faith and 
life, many things have recsived a new form and expression. 
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The one single matter that in Apostolic times the Christian 
expected in the near future—the beginnings of the completed 
kingdoms of God on earth—put everything into a different back- 
ground and caused them to see everything from a different 
point of view, and gave their faith and life a peculiar coloring. 

We, on the other hand, have mae ourselves at home in this 
life, and seek, trusting in God's help. to become the salt of the 
earth and to make the world subservient to the cause of the Gos- 
pel. And, notwithstanding the differences, the basis of our faith 
isthesame. There des not exist in onr day any Christian com- 
munion that is not established on the faith that God is a merci- 
ful Father, who through his Christ makes us his children and 
gives us the power to overcome evil, and leads our life td a_bliss- 
fulend. We too seek comfort over against the ills of the world 
in the faith of a world bevond, and reknowledge it as our duty 
to walk in the waysof love. In addition to this bond of union 
between the primitive Church and the Church of our day in 
general and as a whole, it is also possible for the one or the other 
to accept for himself a larger or a smaller portion of the formu- 
lation of faith accepted by the first Christians. A complete re- 
turn to these faith ideas (Glauhensvorstellungen) without any 
modifications whatever is not possible for any one. But just this 
fact secures for us the liberty of activity and movement. It gives 
us the ri ght toclaim our essential unity with the Christians atall 
times, and at the same time to seek at all times new, more com- 
plete and more perfect expressions for our faith.” 


Che Sundan-School. 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 25TH. 


CROSSING THE JORDAN —Josnva 8: 5-17. 

GOLDEN TEXT.—‘ When thou nassest through the waters 
IT will be with thee.”—ISAIAH 43: 2. 

NoTEs.—‘‘ The ark of the covenant.”—A'box, with a cover 
called the mercy-seat, over which were two cherubim 
carved, while in the box were the two tables of the law, the 
pot of manna and Aaron’s rod that budded. This ark was 
the visible expression of Jehovah. who was said to dwell 
between the two cheruhbim. ‘* The covenant.”—Refer- 
ring to the two tables of the law. * Two thousand cu- 
bits.’—About balf a mile. ** Sanctify yourselves,” — 
Avoid anv of the ceremonial pollutions. “The Ca- 
naanite,” ete.—Little is known of these various tribes. The 
Hittites appear to be an ontlying familv of a people living 
to the north ; the Jebusites occupied Jerusalem ; the Amo- 
rites had been a very powerful people ruling the country 
especially east of the Jordan. * Adam, the citu that ts 
beside Zarethan.”—The position of these places is not 
known. There mav bea corruption of the Hebrew text. 
** Arabah”—This is a proper name, not“ plain,” asin 
the Old Version. and “the Sea of the Arahah” is the Dead 
Sea, h2re also called ‘‘ the Salt Sea,’’ as it is the saltest body 
of water known. The reason for its saltness is that when 
the land was elevated ahove the ocean the waterin the de- 
pression of the Arabsh did not. flow off, it being much be- 
low the level of the ocean, and the water gradually dried up 
and then ail the salt in the water from the Jordan flowing 
into the Deed Sea were left behind bv evaporation. 

Instruction.—No difficnItv is a difficulty to God. He 
could provide a way to cross the Jordan, as well asthe Red 
Sea. The laws of nature are in his hands, to be controlled, 
or even to be suspendei.- This miracle implies a suspen: 
sion of the laws of gravitation. 

New conditions reqnire new measures. They had been 
forty vears in the desert, living under those conditions. 
Now they go by a way never trod before, and enter on a 
war of conquest. They cease to be wandering Arabs, and 
become agricultural settlers. They needed to be reminded 
of the great change in their life. 

Moses must be followed by Joshua, the old leader by the 
young. Soold ministers and teachers pass away, and the 
same lovalty must be shown to the new. 

We observe the special responsibility put on leaders, the 
priests, the Levites. So with all teachers to-day, who must 
lift up our ark, the Bible, before the peop!e. 

When a great man dies the cause of God will go on none 
theless. There will be others to lead, others whom God 
will magnify before the people with his Soirit and bless- 
ing. Men come and go. but the stream of divine blessing 
and of human progress flows on forever. 

We need no miracles to prove to us that God is with us. 
We have Jesus Christ. and we have the bistory of his 
Church hitherto, which has regenerated the world where it 
has been made known. 

The task of the children of Israei was to drive out the 
Canaanites. Oursisa similar one, to subdue the enemies 
of God and to possess the world forhim. We shall succeed ; 
and we know it, as the Israelites knew it, because God is 
with us, aud so we cannot fail. 

The ark went before them into Jordan. That ark was 
the symbol of Jehovah. So God goe; before us, by his 
Spirit, with all his converting power, and we shall suc- 
ceed, 

First Moses, by a miracle, passed the Red Sea; then 
Joshua. by a similar miracle, crossed the Jordan ; and twice 

.more were the waters parted by miracles, as told laterin 
the Bible. Let the teacher look uv these other stories in 
the lives of Elijah and Elisha. 

We see how the priests who bore the ark were a sort of 
protectors as well as guides to the people. First, they led 
the way to the Jordan, and stood in its waters, till these 
waters stopped running and left the bed dry. Then they 
went, followed by the people, to the middle of the river 
and stood still there, as it were, holding the waters back 
with the ark till all the people passed clearover. Their 
strength of faith, their assurance of the power of Jeho- 
vah, made it possible for the people to escape the danger of 
drowning. They did what teachers and leaders always 
should do, led the way and occupied the post of danger. 

Thus they crossed Jordan. The old life was ended and 
the new begun. The river was now flowing behind them, 
and they could not get back; and they had to go forward 
and fight. The die was cast: and now they were a nation 
with an assured history of blessing to the world. Itisa 
great thing for apy person,to have come to the point of de- 
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cision, and decided right, and made a new life necessary 
and certain. It was just as if a drunkard had cast aside 
bis cups, or any sinner of us had resolved to live a Chris- 
tian life. The future is now all new and blessed. 

But the fighting was not alldone. There were still strong 
enemies to overthrow, those giants they had been so afraid 
of, all men of stature; but now they did not feel that 
they were grasshoppers. They felt that Jehovah was with 
them, and they expected to drive out all those heathen na- 
tions. 

Only Josbua and Caleb, of all the bundreds of thousands 
of men who came out of Egypt, were alive. What honor 
the people must have given those two tried, faithful men. 
It is a worthy lesson to honor worthy leaders. Hero 
worship is manly, almost heroic. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


ALEXANDER, J. P., Ashland, Ill., resigns. 

BRINSTED., C. W., Marshall, Mich., resigns. 

CASHMAN, Joan, Ballard, Wasb., resigns. 

COLE, A. M., Union and Vestal Certer chs., N. Y., resigns. 
CROOKS, J. W., St. Cloud, Minn., resigns. 

EVERTS, W. W., Haverhill, Mass., resigns. 

FISHER. C. L., Westport, Cal., accepts call to Goleta, Cal. 


FRARENS, A. H., East Bethel, becomes pastor at South Wind- 
am, Vt. 


GREUL, F.B., D.D., Philadelphia, called to Waltham, Mass. 


GRIFFITH, T. 8., Cherry and Andover chs., accepts call to New 
Philadelphia, O. 


HENRY, Vicror A., Santa Paula, Cal., resigns. 
MacGREGOR, Ma tcom, Jacksonville, Fla., resigns. 
PATRICK, R. G., Maysville, Ky.. resigns, 
POTTER, W. T., Thorn Hill, N. Y., resigns. 


PRESTON, Rospert. Wermersville, N. J., becomes pastor at 
Black woodtown, N. J. 


ROZELLE, FRANK L., called to Belleville, Kan. 

SANDERSON, E., Greenville, accepts call to Hopkinton, N. H. 

oe ease. GEORGE M., Meredith, N. H., called to Farmington, 
Me. 





TURN ER, B. F., Buxton Center, called to South Norridgewock, 
Me. 


WATSON, A. A., Minneapolis, Minn,, died July, 7th. 
WISHART, ALFRED W., Chicago, lll., becomes pastor Central 
ch., Trenton, N. J. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


ADKINS, JAmEs B., Onawa, called to Chester Center, Ia. 


BENNETT, HENRY STANLEY, Oberlin, O., died August 5th, 
aged 57. 


BONFILS, ELLSwortnh, Port Chester, N. Y., resigns. 
BRINTNALL, Loren W., Fairfax, la., resigns. 
BROWN, Victor F., Waverly, Ia., resigns. 


CRANE, EpwWARp P., Mitchell, Ia., accepts call to Pelican Rapids 
and West Dora, Minn. 


CUSHMAN, CuARLss E., ord. July 12th, White Cloud, Kan. 


DEROME, Juves A., Groveland, called to Mapleton and Ster- 
ling, Minn. ° 

GARDNER, THeopore Y., Elyria, Dist. Sec... Am. Education 
Society, accepts call to Presb. ch., Glenville, O. 

GOODELL, Joun H., Oakland, Cal., accepts call to chair of 
English Biblical Exegesis, Pacific Theol. Sem. 

oe ARTHUR L., ord. pastor Pilgrim ch., July 23d, Lawrence 

an 


HARRISON, Hiram B., Hillsboro and Kelso, N. D., resigns. 

HENSHAW, Gorpon E., Ellington, N. Y., resigns. 

HUGHES, Morten M., accepts call to permanent pastorate at 
Rome, N. Y., where be has been supplying. 

HULBERT, Jay M,, Janesville, accepts call to Clinton, Ia. 

JONES, R. G., accepts call to Stewartsville, Minn, 

LAMBERT, Josxpn, Providence, accepts call to Memorial ch., 
Saylesville, R. 1. 

LEWIS, FRANKLIN C., Elliott, accepts call to Castana, Ia. 

LODWICK, W. M., called to Lake Benton, Minn. 


McQUARRIE, Nett P., Thawville, Ill,, accepts call to Hillsboro 
and Kelso, N. D. 


MILLERD, Norman A., Chicago, IIl., accepts call to South Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


SNELL, FRANK W.., Brooksville, Me., resigns. 
STAPLETON, Rosert Belle Plaine, Ia., resigns. 
THOMAS, J. A., accepts call to Fifield and Butternut, Wis. 


TINGLE, Geo. W., Oneida, Kan., accepts call to Rodney and 
Smithland, la. 


TURNER, Epwin, Beia, died Owego, N. Y., July 6th, aged 83. 

WATERS, Geo. F., Fairport, N. Y., called to Glastonbury, Conn. 

WILLIAMSON, L. J., West Dora, Minn., resigns. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 

BERRY, Geo. T,, CALDWELL, N. J., called to Troy, N. Y. 


BLOEMENTHAAL, Gerait J., Germania, Ia., called to Palmer, 
So. Dak. 


CHEEK, Francis J., Paris, called to Ludlow, Ky. 


CUNNINGHAM, P. J., D.D., Crawfordsville, Ind., died July 
14th, aged 45. 


FRETZ, T. ROBERTSON, Scuth Bethlehem, Penn., called to 
Bement, Ill. 


HASTINGS, CALvInN J., called to Otego, N. Y. 

HIGGINS, W. R., died, Terre Haute, Ind., July 5th. 
LEONARD, R. H., D.D., Elyria, O.,died, August 2d, aged 79. 
MACDOWELL, Ws. J., Plainfield, N, J., died, July 21t, aged 70. 
SICKELS, E. C.,D.D.. Dixon, Il!.. resigns. 


SUTPHEN, Pauvt F., D.D., Philadelphia, called to Second ch., 
Cleveland, O. 


VINCENT. H. G. G., Glasgow, Del., withdraws from Presby- 
terian Church to enter the Protestant Episcopal. 


WALKER, WIL.IAqM, Aurora, Ind., resigns. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


BRA SAW. WILLIAM, Homestead, Md., accepts call to Alli- 
ance, 


ee. R. A., Upper Truro. Va., accepts call to Bel Air, 


LOVEJOY. Davin. Weldon, Penn.. resigns. 
a L., Cleveland, accepts call to Holland Patent, 


* RANDALL, H. C., Essex, Conn.., resigns. 


SANBORN, Joun L..D.D., died at East Washington, N. H., 
August 4th, aged 82. 


4 Ashtabula, O., accepts call to Morgantown, 
* (a 


a T. W., East Tawas, accepts call to Mount Clemens, 
Mich. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

ANDERSON, W. M., United Presb., Laurel Hill. called to North 
ch., Pittsburg, Penn. 

BARR, R. H., Xenia Theol Sem., United Presb., called to Salt 
Creek, O. 

BOYNTON, R. W., Unit., Meadville Sem., accepts call to Roslin- 
dale, Mass. 

CRAWFORD,H. H., United Presb., accepts call to Beaver, Penn. 

KULLMAN, Avcust, and wife, Meth. Epis., died at Calcutta, 
Ind., July 26th, of cholera. 

METGER, Geo. E., Reformed Ger., New Jefferson, accepts call 
to Alliance, O. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” will be 
considered by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all vol- 
umes received. The interests of our readers will guide us in the 
selection of works for further notice. 


CHURCHES AND CASTLES OF MEDIEVAL 
FRANCE* 

Mr. LARNED has choeen a subject of deep interest, and 
his purpose has been to present it in a popular form with 
the aim of arousing enthusiasm for the great monuments 
of the past in France, In his short prefatory note he 
makes the modest claim for his book that it is merely ‘‘a 
record of atraveler’s impressions.” This at once helps to 
disarm criticism, and it becomes for the reviewer a strug- 
gle between his feelings and kis convictions. The book 
is all that its author claims for it; yet, after reading it, 
and reading it with pleasure, one still feels that the treat- 
ment is not wholly worthy of the subject. The book is 
a delightful one as far as it goes, and will undoubtedly 
‘*bring others to see these wonderful churches and 
castles,” which is the expressed hope of the author. It 
is, however, a partial presentation of the architecture of 
France, and does justice to only one side. France is 
par excellence the home of architecture ; but from read- 
ing Mr. Larned’s book, one who was unfamiliar with the 
monuments would draw the inference that the Gothic 
style held supreme sway. Our author scarcely touches 
upon the Romanesque; yet some of the most mag- 
nificent examples of French medieval architecture are 
of the Romanesque style, such as the churches of Veze- 
lay, Aulnay (Charente Inférieure), St. Benoit sur Loire, 
and the monastery of St. Aubin at Angers. 

Mr. Larned is also too chary of dates and facts in con- 
nection with the bu Iding of the churches he describes, 
even for a popular bok ; and often his language becomes 
too enthusiastically vague to leave a definite impression 
upon the reader. When this bas been said there remains 
only praise for a volume which will, undoubtedly, do 
much to spread among those who have not traveled in 
France a knowledge of some of its beautiful cathedrals, 
and its noble chateaux and walled towns. 

To the artist, the poet, the student and the unspecial- 
ized lover of the beautiful, France is an inexhaustible 
field of study. Mr, Larned may be said to belong to the 
last category. Heis also by nature a poet in his sensi- 
tiveness to beautiful impressions, and his delicate appre- 
ciation of the inner meaning conveyed by artistic lines 
and forms. His enthusiasm, too, is that of a poetic tem- 
perament, and cannot fail to be contagious. The material 
with which he deals is bewildering in its wonderful 
grandeur, splendor and grace. He treats it neither 
scientifically nor analytically, but as one who can feel, 
appreciate and love the beauty and greatness of art as 
seen in these monuments. It is essentially a book of im- 
pressions. 

Mr. Larned brings several interesting !points en evi- 
dence, such as the importance of the place the monu- 
ments hold in conneciion with the history of France, 
and the love of the French people for all that is related 
to their past life asa nation. The Latin race possesses 
pot only tbat natural appreciation of the beautiful, 
which gives even the lower classes an instinctive love for 
the great productions of medieval art, but it understands 
and cherishes the true value of art as an educator, its 
influence in. the past and its almost unparalleled impor- 
tance as a visible record of the history of tations. The 








Monumenti Storici of Italy, and the Monuments 


Historiques of France, are evidences of a true under- 
standing of the dignity of art. Ia France every monu- 
ment which is deemed of sufficient importance, either 
artistically or historically, to be called a Monument 
Historique, is preserved and restored by the Govern- 
ment at the experse of the French people, and for this 
purpose a yearly tax is levied of no small amount. In 
this manner some of the most stupendous examples of 
medieval religious and civic architecture have been saved 
from ruin and destruction, and restored in exact accord- 
ance with the original design of the architect, hundreds 
of thousands of francs being expended on this work. 

The historic associations which group themselves 
around the monuments of the past in France, especially 
the walled towns and the chateaux, are numerous and 
of the greatest interest. Mr. Larned gives us, with a 
few rapid strokes, a picture of the stirring events which 
were enacted within the walls of the castles and for- 
tresses, and carries us back into the atmosphere of the 
warlike days of William the Conqueror and Simon de 
Mortfort with a vividness which captivates the imagina- 
tion and cheats us out of the remembrance of the nine- 
teenth century. ; 

Another point of supreme interest which our author 
brings out is the religions inspiration which un- 
derlies the work of the artist of the Middle Ages. Re- 
ligion was the keynote which guided him when he 
chiseled the saints and apostles on the portal of Amiens 
Cathedral, and when he painted the beautiful windows 
of the Cathedral of Tours. These wonderful cycles of 
decorative sculpture and these stained glass windows 
glowing with color, have a far deeper significance and a 
far broader use than mere ornamentation. ‘They were 
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pages of the people’s Bible. They told the story of the 
life of our Lord, and the lives of the apostles, saints, 
martyrs and prophets ; they narrated the principal facts 
in the history of the Old Testament and the New; and all 
this in a series of pictures which spoke a language that 
could be understood by the millions to whom the Scrip- 
tures would otherwise have been a closed book. 

It is very obvious that Mr. Larned is a worshiper of 
the Gothic. He is subjugated by the grace, the delicacy, 
the aspiration of its lines, by the bewildering beauty of 
its aerial pinnacles and spires, by the sumptuous richness 
and variety of its wonderful ornamental sculpture. He 
tells in phrases of rich coloring the glories of the stained 
glass. His admiration is enthusiastic, altho somewhat 
indiscriminate. But we can easily forgive a slight lack 
of purely artistic feeling, when there is so much genuine 
appreciation of the wondrous beauties of Gothic archi- 
tecture. Still it is not a book for the art student, and its 
author is evidently not an art student himself, else he 
would not speak of a square column : but it cannot fail to 
interest and fascinate the general reader who has in his 
composition a grain of the sense of beauty. Mr. Larned 
possesses a remarkable power of description. His lan- 
guage is full and rich, his thought poetical. He brings 
before the eye of the imagination a series of pictures 
which have the impress of reality, and these, taken in 
connection with the very satisfactory illustrations, make 
one feel as tho one had seen, with something more than 
the eye of the imagination, the buildings which he de- 
scribes. 

Among the cathedrals, our author’s descriptions of 
Amiens and Rheims are the fullest of interest. These 
are two of the greatest, if not the greatest, of Gothic 
cathedrals. The fagade of Amiens is remarkable for its 
unity, symmetry and perfect proportion, The three 
great portals are adorned with statues and bas-reliefs 
which are beautiful in detail and rich in genera) effect. 
At Rheims the facade is equally impressive, and the 
nave one of the most perfect examples of pure Gothic. 
These two cathedrals are indeed the typical and unequal- 
ed expression of the Gothic builder’s art. St. Ouen, at 
Rouen, is one of the very few Gothic churches ia Europe 
carried to completion upon the original design. It re- 
quired almost two hundred years for its completion ; this 
was avery short history fora Gothic church, The interior 
is striking for the purity of its lines and the unity of its 
style. This church has passed through many vicissitudes ; 
during the days of the French Revolution it was used as 
an armory anda stable ; but, unlike many of the churches 
which were devastated at that time, the exquisite works 
in St. Quen were preserved and the stained-glass windows 
and hammered-iron choir screen left untouched. It is im- 
possible to speak of all the monuments described by our au- 
thor. His travels have carried him from the extreme north 
of France tothe very heart of the Pyrenees, from Awiens 
to the Templar Church of St. Jean de Luz. They in- 
ciude the monuments, both Roman and Christian, at 
Nimes and Arles, and the chateaux of Touraine, some of 
which are so closely associated with the history of the 
Piantagenet kings. The remarkable abbey of Mont St. 
Michel is fascinating and picturesque; it is tinged with 
romance, and brings to life so many memories of the past 
that its name has become dear to poets, artists and his- 
torians. The same can be said of the wonderful walled 
town of Carcassonne, which produces a profound and in- 
delible effect on the mind. The lofty, crenelated walls, 
and massive towers of this fortress-city, crown a hilltop 
which rises from a plain covered with vineyards and 
olive orchards, and from which can be seen the Black 
Mountains on one hand, and still further away on the 
other hand the snow-clad Pyrenees. But it is impossible 
to do justice in a short review to a spot, which, if stones 
could speak, would tell us of Simon de Montfort, of Louis 
1X and the Black Prince, whose tower of the Inquisition 
with its tcriure rooms and terrible dungeons would tell 
stories of suffering and sorrow to make us shudder, and 
whose barbicans and elaborate defenses would speak of 
sieges and wars from the year 70 B.C. to late in the Mid- 
dle Agee. Those who want to learn more of Carcas- 
sonne, of Aigues-Mortes, or of the chateau of Henry of 
Navarre must go to the volume itself, which, it must be 
acknowledged, gives thorough enjoyment, and carries 
one into a world of beauty refreshing to the artistic 
sense. 
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A POETIC RETROSPECTION. 


BY JOEL BENTON. 











ONE who looks back over the line of American poetry 
and poets, or who can remember far over it, has the ma- 
terial for some interesting and even curious reflections. 
It is curious, at any rate, to notice how the figures in the 
kaleidoscope change. Does it seem possible now that Joel 
Barlow, the author of ‘‘ Hasty Pudding,’ could ever have 
been thought, even when poets were scarce among us, a 
writer of immortal rhymes ? But he received wide poetic 
recognition in his time, apart from his conspicuous non-lit- 
erary career, and hoped to have the immortal wreath at 
least on his posthumous brow. 

But who now can remember a single couplet that he 
wrote? I doubtif he has gone into any anthology of a 
modern date of even unfamiliar quotations. Later than 
Barlow was Mrs. Sigourney. Sixty years ago, and much 
nearer in fact than that far off era,she was not only the 
greatest woman poet in this country, but she was ranked 
in the popular mind along with Dana, Bryaut and Halieck. 
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If newspaper copying is set up as the test of comparative 
poetic excellence, she really outranked the whole three. 
Yet nobody, it is safe to say, reads Mrs. Sigourney’s verses 
to-day, or buys them; and they no longer appear in the 
newspaper or periodical page. There was little poetic art, 
properly speaking, in any poem she ever wrote. 

There was sentiment enough of an undisputed and ob- 
vious sort, and there was moral fervor, with any amount 
of human kindliness and good intentions added. If there 
was a commonplace virtue in reach seeking embodiment, 
her muse caught and reflected it, and gave it rhythmical 
and frequently a rhymed expression. But these things do 
not constitute literary art, or come within measnrable dis- 
tance of it. Besides all this, her thought was notably 
feeble. One couplet of Emily Dickinson’s, selected at ran- 
dom or by a person blindfold, roughshod as it may hap- 
pen to be, would outweigh in mental strength her whole 
body of poems. 

Without having her work at hand, I quote entirely from 
memory what is, perhaps, the best and most selectable pas- 
sage she ever wrote, which will show fairly of her, and 
will determine also whether my statement is unfair. The 
verses I have in mind are these : 

* Ye say they all have passed away, 

That noble race and brave— 

That their light canoes have vanished 
From off yon crested wave ; 

That ’mid the forests where they roamed 
There rings no hunters shout ; 

But their name ison your waters, 
Ye may not wash it out.” 


Can this ever have heen, in truth, great poetry ? 

Just sixty-one years ago, however, Mrs. Sigourney was 
called by one of the most critical of the English literary 
magazines “the Mrs. Hemansof America.”” Mrs. Hemans 
was somewhat more than Mrs. Sigourney, tho she is nearly 
as much forgotten in our time—if not quite as much out of 
quotation—as the personally estimable Hartford author is. 

Forty years ago Fitz-Greene Halleck’s name stood among 
our few poets of the front rank. His social position in 
New York gave him publicity ; no schoolbook for recita- 
tion was without his ‘‘ Marco Bozzaris’’; and his humor 
was only second to Irving’s. His hits at the factional 
politics of the time, as in the lyric beginning, 

** There’sa barrel of porter in Tammapy Hall, 

And the Buck-Tails are swigging it all the day long,” 
were necessarily ephemeral; but they gave his name cur- 
rency. He wrote carefully always: and a few of his best 
poems have the imprint of excellence. But how his fame 
hasfaded! Tho a small volume would include all that he 
ever wrote, and be was once named with Bryant and Long- 
fellow, while their books are still purchased, his careful 
work can only be found on dusty shelves, jostling names 
that now are merely respectable literary ‘‘ back numbers.” 
Still, his lyric on “ Robert Burns,” his ‘‘ Red Jacket,’’ and 
a few other verses from his pen, as well as the ‘* Marco 
Bozzaris”” poem, show refined and reticent literary art, 
and are often quoted from by speakers and writers to day. 

Willis and Morris are also perishing stars, and the fan- 
ciful Rodman Drake is but a reminiscence. But they 
shone, not so very long ago, in the American poetical firma- 
ment. Morris was much the lightest weight of the three: 
but even his ‘‘ Woodman, spare that tree,’ which lived its 
brief life wholly upon asentiment that gained wide acqui- 
escence, will not save him for fame. His literary art as 
well as his thought was too feeble for endurance. Of Per- 
cival there is no current memory left. He was morea 
scholar than a poet, tho be honestly believed the opposite 
of this declaration. Tbe technic of bis verse and its 
contents were both respectable in his day; and his poems 
went far and wide. But they lacked glow, felicity and 
charm. 

In Bryant’s “Selections from the American Poets,’’ made 
in 1840, there are seventy-eight names booked for distinc- 
tion. The list begins with Philip Frenau, and includes: 
among others, Timothy Dwight, Washington Alston, the 
artist, Charles Sprague, the Davidson sisters, John Pier- 
pont, George W. Doane. Hannah F. Gould, James K. 
Paulding, Sarah J. Habe, Charles Fenno Hoffman, Park 
Benjamio, Emma C. Embury, Epes Sargent, Frances Sar- 
gent Osgood, Alfred B. Street, Willis Gaylord Clark, Al- 
bert Pike, Seba Smith and H. T. Tuckerman. Some of 
these were rather more noted, tho, as prose writers than as 
poets. Jones Very, who was also one of the poets repre- 
sented, was, a few years ago, resuscitated to a new edition 
through Emerson’s preference for him; but Emerson bim- 
self finds no place in Bryant’s book. 

In Charles A. Dana’s collection of American poetry, 
made twenty years later, the most of Bryant’s favorites are 
missing. But Mr. Bryant did not claim to have included 
all the poets of worth and genius in his book, for he naively 
says in his preface : 

“ Amatory poems and drinking songs, notwithstanding the 
skill or the spirit with which they might be written, have been In- 
variably excluded as not proper for a book designed to be placed 
in a school or family library, and, therefore, to be read by very 
young persons.” 

These instances of shifting and lost reputations in 
American literature show how capricious is literary fame 
after all its apparent triumphs. How little we really know 
what Time will do with those names that still appear per- 
manent! Our great poets seem, just now, to have no 
equally great successors—no one, at any rate, who fills the 
public mind as they did—and we are not certain what their 
own status may be in even less time than the next hundred 
years. 

Nothing is easier to attain, apparently, than current lit- 
erary notoriety. The present generation can give that ; 
but permanent fame is the gift of the long future and of 
posterity. The “ Annuals’’ of a former era are full of the 
work of writers noted then, who have long been hopelessly 
lost to public remembrance. Happy should be the present 
writer if he be now accepted—and let him rejoice so far and 
not take himself or his genius too seriously. It is, at least, 
something to spread deciduous leaves that are welcome. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


No age can repeat Shakespeare’s eminence; and not every 
generation can be sure of producing one author who will 
find a place among the perennials. 


ie 


RECENT FICTION. 


The Garden of Eden, U.S. A. By W.H. Bishop. (Chi- 
cago: Charles H. Kerr & Company. $1.00.) The novel of 
to-day is nothing if not a pick with which the social order 
is to be undermined at some point or other. The Garden 
of Eden here depicted is a tenement-house Eden built by 
the son of a millionaire inveutor of railway frogs and 
switches. We give Mr. Bishop due credit for cleverness, 
and his story has its points of attraction luring us away 
from the nauseating socialism of the London novelists and 
making us forget forone moment the Yellow Book cast of 
people. But this Garden of Eden is not the great Ameri- 
can novel. 

The Adventures of Captain Horn, by Frank R. Stockton 
(New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50), is a perfectly 
delightful romance in which Mr. Stockton’s genius displays 
itself to the best advantage. We can send our readers to 
this book with knowledge that a great treat will be theirs. 
From first page to last the interest never flags. Captain 
Horn and his voyaging companions have the drollest and 
oddest of adventures, and the play of humor upon sensa- 
tional and almost impossible situations reminds one of 
lightning behind some strangely grotesque grouping of 
clonds when one’s fancy isina happy mood. This is Mr. 
Stockton’s masterpiece, and everybody must read it. 

Celibates. By George Moore. (New York: ‘ Macmillan 
& Co. $1.50.) The three stories in this book remind one of 
Balzac. They are romances done with such virile energy 
and realistic force that one takes them as actual tran- 
scripts from life. Mr. Moore is a master of free-hand de- 
lineation ; he strikes a character into existence with one 
pen-sweep ; but his detail work is also minutely painstak- 
ing and almost perfect. So much for his art. His pictures 
of life are a stench ia honest nostrils, and his sincerity but 
emphasizes the deplorable pessimism of his thought. 

A Study in Prejudices. By George Paston. (New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.00.) This story fills every condition 
usually stipulated for when the novel-reader desires to be 
harrowed all the way through a book only to be thoroughly 
exasperated at the end. It is passably well written, its 
wooden people are firmly set into view, and from prejudice 
to prejudice they go their way, the best of all dying just at 
the moment when life seems about to be worth living. An 
amazingly silly story ; good enough for silly readers. 

Senator Intrigue and Inspector Noseby. By Frances 
Campbell Sparhawk. (Boston: The Red Letter Publish- 
ing Company. $100.) With siocerity amounting almost 
to vehemence the author of this little story assails the 
management of our Indian affairs as the “ spoils system ” 
directs. There is, unfortunately, a large amount of truth 
in her arraignment ; but the little story does not meet the 
trouble with any adequate remedy. It is one thing to find 
fault, another to bluze a practicable way out of it. With 
a ponderous Government machine on one hand and a body 
of unmanageable savages on the other, what is the poor 
philanthropist todo? Peg away at reform, we suppose, as 
does the author of this interesting book. 

In the Fire of. the Forge. By George Ebers, (New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 2vols. $1.50.) Mary J. Safford has 
made a good translation of Mr. Ebers’s old German story, 
which is by no means his best. As often happens, the arche- 
ologist is more at a loss in his own neighborbood than in a 
distant land. Possibly his immediate neighbors hold him 
down more closely, keeping his nose upon the facts so that 
he dare not be romantic or picturesque. At all events, In 
the Fire of the Forge strikes us as dull and slow, with here 
and there a few flashes of genuiue interest. 

A Minister of the World. By Caroline Atwater Mason. 
(New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 7 cents.) There is 
nothing especially interesting in this commonplace little 
story of a young preacher, pastor of the church at Thorn- 
ton, his labors, his loves and his trials; but it has some 
good things in it, and will have its select audience. 

The Judgment Books. By E. F. Benson. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers.) With considerable craft, Mr. Benson 
here tells us a riddle about. an artist and his peculiar way 
of making pictures. We imagine that there is a *‘ moral’”’ 
in the story, but we have not fished it out. It is not as in- 
sipid as ‘“‘ Dodo”’; but it is insipid. 

Macmillan & Co. have issued a one-volume edition of 
Mr. Zangwill’s strangely captivating story, Children of the 
Ghetto, which we commend to our readers. (Price, $1.50.) 

The Phantom. Death, and Other Stories, by W. Clark 
Russell (New York, Frederick A. Stokes & Co., 75 cents), 
is a collection of interesting short stories of the sea, in 
which Mr. Russell is often at his best as a spinner of yarns. 








> 





Harper’s Book of Facts. A Clussified History of the 
World. Embracing Science, Literature and Art. Com- 
piled by Joseph Willsey. Edited by Charlton T. Lewis. 
(Harper & Brothers. Royal 8vo, pp. 954.) The standard books 
hitherto available for general reference, such as the large 
volume named above is intended to be, have been Haydn’s 
“Dictionary of Dates” or the ‘‘Oxford Tables,’ or, for 
those who could read German, that wonderful condensation 
of the Conversations Encyclopddie, ‘* Meyer’s Lexicon.” 
None of these handbooks are made on a plan which em- 
braces the American reader or, to any satisfactory extent, 
the facts of American history. The aim of Mr, Willsey in 
compiling this volume has been to expand the range of his 
work to the broadest limits of American curivusity and to 
give his book a truly universal character. Hasdu’s max- 
bificent compilation gave him the advantaye of an enor- 
mous amount of work done ready to his hand, which has 
been freely used and frankly acknowledged. His own 
work is, however, far too considerable to be merged in 
Haydn’s as if it were merely a revision. He has added to 
it the entire scheme of New World life and history, to say 
nothing of a large amount of other matter. Taus en- 
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larged and toa considerable extent reworked, the book ma 
justly claim the character of a universal cyclopedia of 
facts. The older parts taken from Haydn have had the 
advantage of critical correction through the twenty 
and more editions of that work, while the whole, 
both new and old, has been submitted to the com- 
petent critical revision of Dr. Charlton T. Lewis. 
The arrangement of the matter and the presentation of 
topics in it are delightfully neat and convenient. Every 
possible means of saving space, without sacrificing legibili- 
ty, has been adopted. The tabulations are admirable, both 
in the judicious selection of matter and in their mechan- 
ical make-up. All expansion and development of topics is 
avoided, but endless pains have been taken to embrace 
every item which could in any large sense claim recognition 
or be an object of rational curiosity. The items of Ameri- 
can life, art, literature, science and history are splendidly 
compiled in a classification which makes them as readily 
accessible as any possible system can. The United States 
history is presented in an admirable schematic form. The 
same method is applied to the States and the principal 
cities. A large amount of economic statistics is introduced 
under the appropriate beads. No topic is developed as a 
subject. The facts involved in it are identified, and far 
enough defined to be easily followed up by those who desire 
fuller expansion. Human curiosity is too wide and vari- 
ous to be met by any one work however large; butso far 
as the realization of the plan of such a work isto be 
achieved within the limits of one large volume, we believe 
it has been achieved in this compilation of an ideal book 
of facts. 


German Society at the Close of the Middle Ages. By E. 
Belfort Bax. (Macmillan & Co, $1.75.) In many respects 
this series of essays on various aspeets of German life at 
the end of the fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth 
century is both interesting and instructive. The author 
goes to work in a systematic way, on a plan which covers 
the significant relations and aspects of German social life, 
and should put him in position to represent it adequately. 
Unfortunately, he fails us at the critical points on which 
everything depends, the judicial array of facts in evidence 
and the conclusions he draws from his induction. Two 
widely unlike but characteristic examples will show what 
we mean. In the first Luther is gravely held responsible 
for the Wartburg Spriiche with their praise of Wein, 
Weib Gesang, with which Luther bad no more to do than 
Mr. E. Belfort Bax, and no more than Janssen, whose 
malicious sneers form the burden of the scandalous rub- 
bish he heaps up at the great Reformer’s door. In the next 
example he brings forward the exploded communistic 
theory of the German mark to support his theory of the 
socialistic origin of certain important medieval institu- 
tions which are now known to have had their source in the 
Roman colonia, while as to the other theory which our au- 
thor bas undertaken to suppurt itis more than doubtful 
whether there ever was a socialistic or communistic 
holding of Jand under the German mark. The author 
falls with fatal facility into raw generalizations, as, for ex- 
ample, when he says (p. 294) that in this country “ the rail- 
way, telegraph lines, etc., are made first and the towns are 
then strung upon them, like beads upon a cord”: a thing 
which nay very naturally occur on the transantlantic lines 
through the Territories, but does not at all characterize the 
country. Sometimes his book is qualified or disqualified 
by aninaus, as it is very apt to be when he is writing of the 
Protestant Reformation. It is never possible to predict 
what road this capricious animus will take. In running 
away from Luther it does not take the path toward Kome. 
Erasmus has fully as much to complain of as Luther. 
On the whole, we shall have to say of this book, as General 
Grant did of one of his generals, that tho po ope among 
them all had greater abilities, he had no use for him. 


Neighbor Jackwood. By J. T. Trowbridge. (Boston : 
Lee & Shepard. $150.) This perennially popular story is 
worthy of the new edition now offered to the public. Itis 
too late in the day to review Neighbor Jackwood. If you 
have not read the book you will do well to read it pow. It 
is a composite sketch in which the most striking phases of 
real life are blended into a romance at once brilliant, truth- 
fulto its time and historically valuable. Few American 
stories are more authentically American. 


Stories For All the Year. By Katharine McDowell Rice. 
(New York : Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.50.) With twenty- 
five pictures by W. St. John Harper and nine stories for 
boys and girls this beautiful book ought to find quick wel- 
come among youthful readers. The publishers and the 
author have worked together in harmony with the illus- 
trator to make it attractive. 


The Path in the Ravine. By Edward S. Ellis. (Philadel- 
phia: Porter & Coates...) This is a stirring tale of 
adventure for the delectation of boys who like accounts of 
outdoor life on the frontier by field and flood, by mountain 
and valley, with dangerous encounters and hair-breadth 
escapes. It is not a bad story; its tone is honest and 
wholesome. 


Tom Cringle’s Log, By Michael Scott. (New York : 
Macmillan & Co. $1.25.) This is a welcome edition of an 
admirable story. Jom Cringle’s Log is full of “life on 
the ocean wave,’’ sketched with freedom and spirit. It is 


safe to say that boys will read it as long as boys keep the 
true boy-nature, 


After Many Years, by Richard Her ry Savage (Chicago, 
F. Tenuyson Neely), is a handsome vclume of verse, with a 
striking frontispiece portrait cf the author, who is bimself 
handsome. The book is divided into four parts, ‘* Reflec- 
tion,” **Sentiment,” “History aud Place,” and “ Politics 
aod Military.” 


J. B. Lippincott Co. have issued in their “Series of 
Select Novels” Frank Frankfort Moore’s They Call it 
Love, which is a readable novel of English life, a trifle 
sensational, bright and dull by turns. _(81.00.) 
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Shakespeare’s King Henry the Eighth. 
With Introduction and Notes. By K. 
Deighton. (Macmillan & Co., New York. 
40 cents.) The most striking feature of 
this edition is Mr. Deighton’s Introduction 
which presents a summary of Spedding’s 
famous essay in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for 1850, where the doubt is now generally 
recognized by critics as to the Shakes- 
pearean authorship of the entire play re- 
ceives its first strongand complete elabora- 
tion. Mr. Deighton adds to this what has 
been brought forward in the same direction 
by such critics as Furnival and Fleag, with 
Mr. Swinburne’s dissent founded in the 
main on the doubt of Fletcher's ability 
to do the work which on this theory he 
alone could havedone. The notes are placed 
at the end and are designed for elementary 
students. 


ap 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


D. APPLETON & Co. announce for pub- 
lication a critical account of the life and 
letters of Gustave Flaubert, the French 
novelist, by John Charles Tarver. The aim 
is to place the personality of the novelist 
before the readers, and it is in a sensean 
autobiography made up by skillful use of 
his letters. 


.-The Rev. W. G. Puddefoot is one of 
the most charming of public speakers on 
home missionary subjects and the despair 
of all reporters. Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & 
Co. bave in press a volume by bim entitled 
“‘ The Minute Man on the Frontier,” which 
deals with the various phases of life as ex- 
hibited on our Western borders and gives 
some vivid experiences met with in that 
section, 








.. Talcott Williams we know as a skill- 
ful writer and a versatile scholar; but Mrs. 
Talcott Williams we have not known in 
literature until the issue of her history of a 
campaign in the Seventh Ward of Phila- 
delphia, for the election of two women as 
school directors. The American Academy 
of Political and Social Science issues it as a 
study in current municipal history. The 
efPort was a failure, but points the way to 
future success. 


.William Morris has bitherto. issued 
only bis own books at the Kelmscott Press, 
and ove or two of them have been set up en- 
tirely by his own band. ‘The first exception 
is to be madein a book issued by the new 
ficm of Way & Williams, Chicago, for 
which this English press will print Ros- 
setti’s ‘* Hand and Soul,” which originally 
appeared in The Germ,a magazine which 
was issued for only a few months ip 1850, as 
the organ of the Pre-Raphaelites, [twasin 
The Germ that “The Blessed Damozel” 
first appeared. 


.. We have received the following from 
Mrs. Agnes S. Lewis, the discoverer of the 
Sinai Syriac Gospels, which have aroused 
so much discussion . 

In your issue of March 2lst there isa review 
of the “ Sinai Syriac Gospels,” both of the Syr- 
iac text and of my translation. May I trust to 
your kindness to inform the reviewer how I 
quite innocently fell into a mistake, on which 
he is justly severe ? 

[referto the words ** thrust out,” in Luke 1: 
a2. At the time I made the translation the Syr- 
iac sheets were passing through the press, and 
Mr. Burkitt was both copying and correcting 
from fresh photographs which I had lent him. 
Aneminent Syriac scholar told me that in the 
last sheet, containing Luke 1: 52, which I did not 
see, he had, from my photograph, changed the 
Syriac word which I had already printed as 
**despised,” to another which this gentleman 
translated * thrust out.” I therefore, at his sug- 
gestion, put “thrust out” on the margin, tho 
I was much puzzled about it. Imagine my vex- 
ation when the completed copy appeared, and I 
found that Mr. Burkitt had again replaced the 
former word. The University Press forgot to 
send me the revised sheet of that part, accord- 
ing to the agreement they had made with me. 
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In Old New England. 


The Romance of a Colonial Fireside. By 
HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, author of 
“*The Patriot Schoolmaster,” “In the 
Boyhood of Lincoln,” ete. No. 173, Town 
and Country Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 
cents ; cloth, $1.00. 

The romantic phases of colonial New England life 
are perhaps better known to Mr. Butterworth than 
to any other writer of the day.ani the richness of 
his discoveries will delight every reader of this vol- 
ume. Colonial Boston and Newport and the tradi- 
tions of King Philip's conntry live again in these 


charming pages, which offer a series of vivid pictures 
of a fascinating time. 


Mrs. Musgrave —and Her 
Husband. 


By RICHARD MARsH. No. 174, Town and 
Country Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 
cents ; cloth, $1.00. 

This impressive and powerfai story will not be laid 
aside until the end is reached The developments are 
seen to have the inevitableness of faith leading 
gradually to a climax of singular intensity. 


- $16 0 
Vol. VII. 








For sale by all booksellers: or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


72 FIFTH AVE. NEw YORE. 


ELMER H. DEART 


Promnt service. Lowest prices 


REWVINGTON BROS, of Pittsburg and i New 
York plece advertising for the hest schools and col- 
leges in America. Write them forinformation. 








St. Paul 
and Chicago. 


Agency. 











J. CHURCH CO., Music Publishers,Cincinnati,O. 








STATIONERY ETC. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS ExposiTioNn, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 











EDUCATION. 





Ph.D. 

Graduateof Ky. University (A.B. 18%), and Munich 
Univ., Gy. (Ph. D. 189%), desires a position where he 
can teach Ancient Philology and seeeare on Archeol- 
ogy and History of Art. Addres 

Dr. OscAR B. FALLIS, Eminence. Kentucky. | 





Mas SSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 
BROT ACAD MY FOR YOUSG LA- 
DIES be*ins its 67th vear September 19th, 
offering enlarged opportunities Three Semicary 
Courses of studies and a Colleze fitting Course. Ad- 
dress Miss LAURA 8S. WATSON, Principal. _ 


ACADEMY AND HOME FOR 10 BOYS. 


70th year of Academy, 16th of Home. Prevaration 
for College or Business. Absolutely healthful loca- 
tion and genuine home. with refined surroundings. 

Gymnasium. References requi 
J.H. Root, Principal, ‘Greenwich, Conn. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 


Norwalk, Conn. 2%th year. Primary Intormedi- 
ate, and College Preparatory courses. Music. Art. 
and the Languages. Careful attention to morals and 
manners. New buildings, steam heat. gymnasium, 


BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY. 

Jobn I Blair Foundation. Both Sexes. 48th > 
Preparation for any College and for Business. Music. 
Physical Culture. ‘New fire-proof building for ladies. 
Low rates. Superior advantages. Religious in- 
fluence. No vicious pupt's admitted. Send for cata- 
logue. W.S. EVERSOLE, PhD. Principal. 
lairstown, N. J. 











Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 
Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 2. 
address, — 





For circulars 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


BRADFORD ACADEM For the higher educa- 
* tion of young women. 

Buildings onsurpassed for comfort and health. Twen- 
ty-five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
ae Classica! and general course of study; also, 
reparatory avd ontional. Year commences Sept. ll, 
195. Apply to Miss IDA C. ALLEN,Prin., Bradford, Mass. 


CLAVERACK COLLEGE 


and Hadson River Inatitute, at Claverack, 
- ¥. AClassical Seminary of ) ters grade for boys 
a girls. Beautiful and healthful location in the 
Hudson River Valley. A record of forty-one years of 
a successfal educational work. Conser- 
vatory of Music, Artand Elecution. 42d year begins 
Sept. 16. ——. adress 
Rev. A. H. FLACK, A.M., President. 


EW _ YORK, Clinton. 
COTTAGE SEMINARY ror Gruts. 


those who value wise home care and good 
mental rdiscipline: Apply early 


HAWLEY, A. M. Principal. 


ISS DANA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

Morristown, New Jersey, re-onens September 
25th. Nearnessto New York affords special advan- 
tages. Certificate admits to Smith, Wellesley and 
Baltimore College. Music and art. Resident native 
French and German teachers. Boarding pupils. $700. 


Miss S. D. Doremus. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
RE-OPENS OCTORER 3p 

735 Madison Avenue, New York. 
THE pupuy ckwtrd pave ot FOR BOYS, 


A school for bovs — Te 
echent ear. Not extras. ” or 


. D. MON TANYE. Master, Trenton, N. 


























August 15, 1895, 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. 











. FOUR COLLEGES. 
~ Liberal Arts, Fine Arts, Medi- 
: cine and Law. 


Both Sexes. Elegant Build- 

' ings, Expenses Moderate. 

Seventy Professors and Instruct- 
ors. Nine Hundred students, 

Tuition tn the University is so low and 
its incidental bills so few that the aggre- 
gate charnes are less than incidentals alone 
in most institutions which offer free tu- 
ition. Board, including rooms, from 
$4.00 to $5.00 per week. Send for Cata- 
logue. Year begins Sept. 24. 

JAMES BR. DAY,C bancetier, = 
° Ssracuse, N.Y. 


Montclair Military Academy, 


Montclair, New Jersey. 


WE INSIST 


on shoes nicely blacked, clean hands and nails, hair and clothes neatly brushed, 
clean linen and teeth. These little items are locked after each and every morn 
ing ; their tendency is to teach habits of regularity and neatness. 


Ve do not neglect the studies. 
and business proves this. 


The high standing of ‘‘our boys"’ 
We prefer to have parents, who are thinking of a high- 


in college 


grade school for their sons, pay us a visit (Montclair is only fourteen miles from 


New York on the D., L. & W 
to all applicants. Address 


J. G. MacVICAR, 


. and Erie R R.'s), but we will mail our catalogue 


Head Master, 


Montclair, New Jersey, 





PRATT INSTITUTE, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Normal, 


Professional and Special Training in the various branches of 


Applied Art, Literature, Science and Mechanics, and carried on under the fol- 
lowing departments: Fine Arts, Domestic Art, Domestic Science, Science and 
Technology, Kindergarten, Library and Museum. 

The Manual Training High School offers a Four Years’ Course for both sexes, in preparation for College 


or for the advanced work of the other departments, 





Whether she means to be a 
** home-maker,” 


* bread-winner’’ or a 
your daughter should attend 


The Bordentown 


Female College 











under its new management. Refitted, refurnished, and 
supplied with every modern comfort and help. $400 a 
year. The President and Head Master, with their wives, 
will provide an ideal school and a real home. 
Send fora Catal ih ue and inre stigate cu clatnis 
ome to Bordentown, N. J., and sec us lie want 
- ur daugler for ou rp hit, your satis,action,and 
her goud. 
REV. J. W. BLAISDELL, /~ ft. 
FREDERICK T, SHUL 7. A.M., Jieac Paes 
GL Second Year begins Sept. Isth. 
fuland healthful location. Fifteen = ...- sno, wh 
of Cincinnati, Full course of study, Preparat 
and Colk te. Best facilities in Music, A 
etc., with home care and supervision. 


Rev. L. D. POTTER, D. -» Glendale, Ohio, 
BRIDGFPOUT. CONNECTICUT. 
Golden Hill Seminary tor Girls, Regular 
and elective comrses ( 4 Py prepare t#on. Address 
S EMILY NE! SON. 
Miss ANNA E. PLYMPTON, § j Principals. 


NEw York, Canandaigua. 
Granger Piace School 
For YOUNG LADIES. Established 1876. 

Opens ‘September 18. 
CARULLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 


GREEN MOUNTAIN SEMINARY 
AND MINARD COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 
Waterbury Center, Vt.. 

a high grade school for both s°xes. Religious influ- 
ence. Full courses of study, viz.: English and Classi- 
eal, College Preparatory, ¢ ‘ommercial, Teachers’. 
Music, Art. Loration unsurpassed for beauty and 
healthfulness; lodge for ladies; rooms large and airy; 
bathroom and ‘modern improvements. Expenses very 
low. Open Sept. 10th. For terms and information, 
address PRINC IPAl,, Green Mountain Seminary, 

Waterbury Center, Vt. 


H k t | tit t Hackettstown, 
ac et stown NSTHUTE “New Jersey. 
College preparatory for Gentlemen. Ladies’ ol- 
lege. Music, Art, Elocution. Laburatory. Best build- 
ing of its class. ore unsurpassed. Illus. Cata- 
logue free. _ . P. FERGUSON, B.D.. Pres. — 











PENNSYLVANIA, Hollidaysburg. 
Hollidaysburg Seminary for Girls, 
Charmingly located in the heart of the Ailleghenies. 
Exceptionally healthful. apne gh and special courses. 
College Preparation, Music and Art. Home comforts 
ae building, beautiful grounds Address 
Mrs. R.S. HiTcHcocK. 


THE JACOTOT SCHOOL. 


A French and English Boarding and Day School for 
irls, No. 11 West 86th St.. New York, adjacent to 
Sentral Park. Mile. FROMENT and Mrs. CHARLES 
aM MORGAN, Principals. Circulars on applica- 
tion. 








LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 
for Women, 
Painesville, 0. 
Early application necessarv for Sentember, 1895. 


Lyndon Hall School. 

For Young Ladies. 46t" yeir. College p.eparation.. 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A.M , Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
MO UNT HOTT LY. N. J. Girls’ Schoo 

highest order. 
my Elocution, yt “lace ome. Num- 
ber 1 imited. C.'COTTON KIMSAL L. “> .D , Prin. 


BALTIMORE, MD, 21 Mt. Vernon Place. 


MT. VERNON SCHOOL. 


The Misses Bond’s English and French Home and 
Day School for litt!e Girls and Young Ladies, 








FREDERIC B. PRATT, Secretary. 





1 
and hig her. yoo art, 








,EW YORK meat. FAY ACADEMY, Cornwall- 
on-Hudson, N. Y¥. For boarcing cadets only. 
Prepares for all colleges and Government academies . 
Com! letely equipped and beautifully located on 
Hrdson River, 4 miles above WestPoint. For cata- 
logue, address 
8S. C. JONES, C. F., Superintendent. 


N. Y. U. Evening | (Formerly Metropolis 


Law School) 
Law School 


Oct. 1,9. LL.B. after3 
years An ~‘:raeaaes 
AUSTIN ABBOTT. De 
Adress for catalogue, REGIS STRAR, University 
Washington Square, East, or 
Vice Dean, CLARENCE D. ASHLEY, 
207 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


THE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY, 
teekskill, N. Y. 62d year Send for illustrated cat- 
alogue. Col. LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Prin. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 


fh year. Prepares >» - ly for Comep*. the 
Government Academies, and Business, U.S. army 
officer Oe at Riverview by Secretary LA War. 
JOSEPH B. BISBEE. A.M. Prir., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


FOR GIRLS of all 
Seven Gab es — to their physica 
1 as higher mental aw 
ture. Boating, stately tre on. OF mae appointed 
building Gymnasinm. A thoroughly modern school, 
Native French and German Teachers; 20th year. 
Certificate admits to Smith. Direct trains from New 
York. Address for Catalogue Mrs. Sarah 8. 
Westcott, Principal. Bridgeton, N. J. 


ae GROVE SEMINARY. Saratoga Springs, 
TS 7. Gr cptloms) course “ i 
cates and o tiona courses for young women. 
list year. $325. ‘i CHAS. F. DOWD, Ph.D. Pres’t. 


TROY FEMALE SEMINARY 


hool will be reopened asa boardin 
Po seat teanber Sth. 1895, and will be under the 
charge of Miss Mary Alice Knox, & A,, for the past 
ten years Professor in 1 > aaa college. ail inqut- 
ies should AT, addressed 
ries Stow ISS MARY ALICE KNOX, — 
mm... Witlard School, Troy, N. Y. 


WELLS COLLEGE for the higher education of 

young women. The revised 
catalogue gices full information on requirements for 
admission, courses of study, the history, equipment, 


and government of Wells College 
WILLTAM E. WATERS, Ph.D., President, Aurora, N.Y. 


WESTMINSTER LADIES’ SEMINARY i 
Fort Wayne. Ina. Especially Home-like. Fal 
Courses of Study. Music, Art, Modern Languages 
and Flocution. Moderate terms. Send for Illus- 
trate 1 Catalogue. 


WET WALNUT STREET SEMINARY 
for Young Ladies, 2th Year. Is rovided for 
iving a superior education in Collegiate, Eclectic and 

paratory Departmerts; alsoin Music, Art.and Elo- 
cution. Mrs HENRIETTA KUTZ, 245 Walnut St.,Phila. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


NORTON, MASS. 


The fall term of the 6lst year begins Sept. 12. isu. 
Best of home influences. Excellent sanitary arr .ge- 
ments Fine Library, Labo: atory, Observatory and 
Cabinets. Send for iliustrated pros, ectus to 

MISs A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


ase Bi bt eaenag Poe - 
A ors ckinsen Sem ry. 
a ae nlar and Elective “Courses. 












































Both sexes. 
grees + its for Colle; lege. Musio, Art Moa. 
ern Languages, specialties. team nent, electric 


ke for catalogu 
light, home comforts. Sy ee B. ~ ident. 


WILL ARD HALL SCHOOL roe GIRLS. 
Pri tory and Special Courses. Mrs. 
Sa ya MEnRILL. Principsl. Danvers, Mass. 


YALE DIVINITY SCBROOL, 
ew yg Soy ' | offers many 
s September 26t ve schoo! e 
University Ant anenrand For catalogues or informa- 
tion, andress Prof G. B. STEVENS, New Haven, Conn. 











The Leading Conservatory of America 


Cart Fag.ten, Director. 






Frawx W. Hats, General Manager. 
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Financial. 


THE GOLD RESERVE. 


WHEN the bond syndicate was formed, 
last February, and purchased from the 
Government the United States bonds, it 
was agreed that the syndicate of bankers 
should import one-half the gold required, 
and until October 1st should protect the 
U aited States Treasury by every reasonable 
means against gold raids. 

The result of this contract turned out to 
be favorable to the bankers, but still more 
so to the country at large, as the transac- 
tion marked the change from despair to 
hope ; and from that time confidence and 
business began to improve. All this is 
wall known to our readers and need not 
be further enlarged upon. Public atten- 
tion is now being directed to the fact that 
gold, mostly in small sums, is being 
drawn from the Treasury for export to 
Europe, As we write the gold in the re- 
serve is nearly down to the amount 
of  $100,000,000 fixed by common 
consent as the full amount for the pur- 
poses intended. In return for some spe- 
cial services the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is understood to have waived that 
part of the contract which required one- 
half of the gold to be imported from Lon- 
don, allowing several millions to be se- 
cured in the United States, This transac- 
tion is now complete, and nothing re- 
mains but a certain moral claim upon the 
syndicate. : 

It is acommon thing in our history to 
sce gold exported during the spring and 
summer and imported during the autumn. 
In this the flow of that metal corresponds 
to the fluctuations of trade, being in inter- 
national commerce use only in settle- 
ment of commercial balances. When 
wheat and cotton are going out in Jarge 
quantities there are always drafts on 
London for sale; conversely in the sum- 
mer when imports are heavy, the pay- 
ments to be made are to the other side. 
The immediate effect of this demand is to 
be seen in the price asked for exchange, 
either on London or on New York. 
When this exchange (say on London) 
rises higher than the metal limit, it 
is cheaper to pay the expenses of shipping 
gold—and this is precisely what some 
mercantile firms have been doing. Gold 
in large quantities would have gone out of 
New York ere this, had not the syndicate 
protected the Government reserve by sell- 
ing to the gold-exporting firm syndicate 
bills payable in London, which the coffee 
(or other) importer could send to London 
in payment for his imported goods. In 
this way the syndicate practica!ly drew 
upon their London funds with the idea 
that those amounts could be restored in 
J.ondon when the cotton and wheat in the 
fall should enable the balance of exchange 
bills to be turned the other way. Mean- 
while, to prevent raids upon the United 
States Treasury for stock-jobbing pur- 
poses, the syndicate secured the co-opera- 
tion of all the large international banking 
houses, who agreed todo all in their power 
to check such possible illegitimate with- 
drawals of the precious metal. 

Were it not for our recent panic the 
few millions of gold now going out of 
the United States to Europe, would occa- 
sion no comment, because, as we have 
said, such exports are to be expected at 
this season. Nor even now would these 
exports be worth a thought were it not 
that the expenses of the Government as 
yet exceed its receipts. Just at present 
the whole trouble centers at that_point. 
As is well known the Government was 
obliged to use for running expenses a 
. Share of the gold received by two of its 
bond sales. With the improvement in 
business, and in imports, the revenues of 
the Treasury are increasing, so that it is 
estimated that at the close of the present 
fiscal year, June 1896, the receipis will 
balance the outgo; but not much more 
than that. If, instead of this estimate, 
we could confidently say that the Uaited 
States Treasury would finish the year 
with a surplus of $25,000,000 or so, we 
should have no fears about the gold re- 
serve. A strong Treasury would alter 
the situation entirely, and the Treasurer in 
such a case could exchange his surplus 
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for gold, or even buy it in New York or 
in London, if necessary. Andif every- 
body knew that such was the case, nobody 
would want the gold at all except as due 
on international balances temporarily. 

Under the present conditions, with a 
comparatively weak Treasury (as toa sur- 
plus), tho constantly strengthening, we 
may rely, first, upon the fact that we shall 
create a large indebtedness abroad in our 
favor by exports of cotton, wheat and 
other articles, within a coupe of months ; 
next, upon the work of the syndicate in 
selling our securities in Europe, and in that 
way forming a balance in our favor and 
upon the increase in Government revenues 
which will come from improving business; 
and lastly, by a bope (thoslight) that the in- 
coming Congress willincrease the revenues 
of the Government by taxation, so as to 
give to the United States Treasurer the 
means to meet from gis own resources any 
temporary demand for either gold or 
money. The community is hopeful that 
the summer and autumn will in this way 
be easily passed over withot check to the 
improving business from any starving of 
the Government in tne midet of plenty. 
If all these fail to protect the Government 
reserve (1 Contingency, however, no one 
expects) the only alternative must be an- 
other sale of United States bonds. 


FINANCIAL ETHICS. 








OnE of the most pronounced features of 
the present revival of business is the at- 
tention which is given to the reorganiza- 
tion of bankrupt railroad companirs. In 
view of the enormous interests involved 
this isnot strange. Few realize that from 
five thousand to ten thousand persons are 
interested as stockholders and bondhold- 
ers in each of our great railroad corpora- 
tions. But the number of security hold- 
ers is smali in comparison with those who 
live in the regions through which the 
roads run and who are dependent on them 
for their livelihood and comfort. In 
those sections where roads are numerous 
the inhabitants have a certain amount of 
independence, but in the far Western 
States the prosperity of the people is 
largely dependent on the good manage- 
ment of the railroads. This is especially 
true of the territory traversed by the 
transcontinental lines, and it is note- 
worthy that these have been especially 
affected by the business depression of the 
past three years. Out of five, three have 
become bankrupt. Of these the Atchison 
has advanced so far toward reorganiza- 
tion that success seems to be assured, 
The Union Pacific, owing to its compli- 
cated relations with the Government, in- 
stead of progressing toward solvency 
appears to be undergoing a process of dis- 
integration. The third, the Northern 
Pacific, is the object of a struggle which 
is interesting from an ethical as well asa 
financial standpoint. 

It is generally understood that the 
bankruptcy of the property was due, in 
part, to the aggressive rivalry of its chief 
competitor, the Great Northern Company, 
the President of which has the reputation 
of being one of the ablest, if not the 
ablest railroad man inthe country. It is 
quite natural that he should wish to con- 
trol the reorganized Northern Pacific, and 
it is not impossible that such control 
might result in the financial advantage of 
both corporations. That phase of the 
matter, however, is of interest to the 
security holders alone. If a decided 
majority of these agree upon the absorp- 
tion of the bankrupt Northern Pacific road 
by its more vigorous rival, and if the 
absorption can be brought about by proper 
and legal methods, the general public will 
not care. But if.,on the other hand, the 
desired control is effected by a violation or 
even a palpable evasion of the laws of the 
States through which the roads run, then 
the affair assumes another aspect and 
every law-abiding citizen becomes inter- 
ested in the result. 

That attempts are being made to evade 
these laws is a matter of common report 
in financial circles. About two months 
ago the chairman of the committee 
which had been attempting to reorganiz3 
the Northera Pacific Company went to 
London with the President of the Great 
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Northern Company, and there met the 
head of a leading American firm of bank- 
ers and the Managing Director of the 
Deutsche Bank of Berlin, which repre- 
sents several millions of Northern Pacific 
securities. A plan for the absorption of 
the latter by the Great Northern was sub- 
stantially agreed upon but not officially 
announced. A more careful considera- 
tion of the scheme, however, disclosed 
many obstacles, the chief of which were 
the laws against the consolidation of rival 
roads, and early in the present month the 
chairman of the committee announced 
publicly that the proposed plan could not 
be consummated ‘“ without additional 
legislation.” For a time this seemed to 
have put a quietus on the Great North- 
ern’s ambition ; but its President did not 
cease to assert that the contemplated deal 
was not only not dead but that it was 
not even sleeping. Recently the rumors 
of efforts to accomplish indirecily what 
the laws directly forbid have become so 
general and are supported by such high 
authority as to justify discussion of them. 

Without consideriaog the merits of these 
various schemes, one of them, which has 
been referred to by fixancial writers, is 
interesting not simply because it is clever 
aud bold but because it affords a striking 
illustration of the ease with which men 
forget the lessons of exp°rieuce. The 
alleged plan involves the creation of a new 
company which shall issue stock in ex- 
change for the stock of the Great North- 
ern Company and shall guarantee the 
securities of the reorganized Northern 
Pacitic, the President of the Great N orth- 
ern to be the President of the Northern 
Pacific and of the new company, thereby 
bringing both systems under the control 
of one man. 

Whether or not such a movement can 
be successfully carried out need not now 
be considered, but two of the points in- 
volved cannot fail to interest intelligent 
observers. First, this plan involves the 
same principle as that on which the Ore- 
gon and Transcontinental Company was 
formed by Henry Villard in 1880 for the 
control of the Northern Pacific and Ore- 
gon Railway and Navigation C »mpanies. 
In one respect Mr, Villard’s plan was more 
just, for he bought the stocks desired in 
the open market, whereas the consumma- 
tion of the present scheme would involve 
a certain amount of “squeezing” of 
helpless minority holders of stocks and 
bonds of the Northern Pacific Company. 
It is hardly necessary to recall the disas- 
trous history of the Oregon and Transcon- 
tinental Company. It: influence over the 
Northern Pacific was always pernicious, 
and in several emergencies it was used 
by its originator in such a manner as 
to cause the latter company serious 
harm. It was succeeded by another 
of Mr. Villard’s creations, the North 
American Company, the present price 
of the stock of which represents only 
about $3,000,000, of the $35,000,000 
originally paid into Mr. Villard’s “ blind 
pool.” Moreover, the banking firm which 
is now credited with the proposal to form 
this new edition of the Oregon and Trans- 
ontinental Company was associated with 
Mr. Villard at the time of the collapse of 
himself and his company in 1882. The 
present head of the firm was also a 
Director of the Northern Pacific Com- 
pany at that time, and therefore must be 
aware of the unfortunate workings of this 
‘‘ financing” company. It is proverbial 
that Wall Street thrives because of the 
short memories of the ‘‘ lambs” who go 
there to be fleeced as regularly, but not as 
tenderly, as their four-footed brethren 
are shorn by the farmers ; but if the con- 
trol of the Northera Pacific Railroad 
should be again attempted by the same 
men and on the same lines as those 
which have made the Oregon and Trans- 
continental Company a synonym for chi- 
canery and disaster, it would show that 
in ability to profit by sad experience the 
leading and veteran financiers of Wail 
Street are not superior to the despised 
** lambs.” 

But all this concerns only tie parties 
directly interested. There is, however, 
one phase of the matter which affects the 
public welfare. How far can bankers 
and lawyers of high position move honor- 
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ably in the direction of evading laws? 
This question is especially pertinent here 
at the present time when laws heretofore 
ignored are executed with a rigor which 
may occasionally work hardship. The 
people of Minnesota and Montana have 
enacted laws against the leasing or con- 
trol in any way of a railroad by a rival 
road. They bave special reason for such 
action, because the consolidation proposed 
above would place their entire business 
interests practically at the mercy of one 
man, so far as the making of rates is con- 
cerned. What will be their feelings when 
they learn that their measures for self- 
protection have been thwarted by the 
skillful efforts of men who have interna- 
tional reputations for wealth, intelli- 
gence and probity? It will not be strange 
if the result willbe to increase the hatred 
already felt in those regions of ‘ the 
bloated bondholders” and ‘* gold bugs ” of 
Wall Street. Anything which would 
aggravate or give cause for this feeling is 
to be deplored, and therefore it is to be 
hop2d that men whose pdsition is such as 
to command the respec; of all who know 
them will not allow themselves to be 
drawa into even indirect violations of law 
for the banefit of graspiag bondholders or 
amb tious railroad offi :ials. 


_ 


MONETARY AFFAIRS, 








THE holiday season is‘now at its hight, 
and the responsible heads of business 
organizations are absent in sufficient 
numbers to materially affect plans for the 
future. Those wh) fill positions of hum- 
bler importance are likewise taking their 
annual outing in larger numbers than at 
any other period of the year, the result 
being that ordinary business -is much 
quieter than it will be a month hence, 
when Europe, the seashore and the moun- 
tains will be returning their devotees, full 
of renewed vigor and ambitions, The 
week under review has shown few 
changes. Here and there the disposition 
to await developments has curtaiied oper- 
ations; but the general tendency has been 
toward improvement, and the volume of 
transactions in legitimate business shows 
no diminution of consequence in spite 
of this being the dull period. Specula- 
tion is very dull; probably because many 
operators are absent and waiting until 
the foreign exchanges, the harvest 

nd business improvement afford a fresh 
basis for operations. One fact is strik- 
ing; and that is, the bears in all specula- 
tive markets have ceased their efforts for 
adecline. Even the Industrials, in which 
they have effected a wholesome reaction, 
are now free from their attacks, and the 
exceptional inactivity of their antagonists 
on the lull side does not tempt them into 
fresh campaigns. Confidence in better 
times ahead is altogether too deeply rooted 
to permit any important recession of val- 
ues now, even tho not a few unsatisfactory 
features remain, All eyes have turned 
upon the crop situation, and the corn crop 
is the center of interest and encourage- 
ment. A bountiful crop of the latter, not 
less than 2,300,000,000 bushels, is prac- 
tically assured. When it is remembered 
that last year the crop was a complete 
failure over large sections of territory 
where this is the chief staple, the 
contrast between conditions now and 
then can easily be imagined. Through- 
out the corn belt preparations are 
being made for an active fall trade; 
and elsewhere the revival of industry is 
spreading and exerting a healthy siimu- 
lus. This is particularly true of the East, 
also certain portions of the South and 
Northwest, where manufacturing is su- 
perceding agriculture. Reports from in- 
dustrial centers are generally favorable. 
Wages are rising, labor seems fairly con- 
tented, and, if orders do not always come 
in with desired freedom, many manu- 
facturers are well sold ahead, and others 
have orders in sight which will soon give 
ample employment. Prices’ have often 
been advanced with a promptness which 
buyers considered premature, and in con- 
sequence there is more hesitancy about 
placing orders, which is not likely to 
prove more than temporary. The July 
crop report, except as to corn, which 
showed an improvement in condition of 
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*nree points, was a disappointment. 
Spring wheat showed a decline of over six 
points, which was anticipated ; but cotton 
showed an unexpected loss of four points, 
making the July average 77.9, the lowest 
on record for that month. 


Wall Street was considerably influenced 
by the conditions noted above, but chiefly 
by the adverse condition of the foreign 
exchange. About $1,700,000 gold was 
shipped during the week, and until Fri- 
day it looked as if a considerably larger 
amount would be forwarded. Gold was 
shipped because syndicate bills were held 
at a figure which made it more profitable 
to remit the former. Naturally there was 
renewed hesitation in the public mind at 
the prospect of renewed drains upon the 
Treasury’s stock of gold ; but in Syndicate 
circles not the slightest symptom of un- 
easiness was observable. Another $2,000,- 
000 was supplied to the Treasury, and the 
managers of the Syndicate are understood 
to have returned fully two-thirds of the 
capital contributed by members at the 
time of its formation. Nevertheless, the 
condition of the Treasury will be watched 
closely for some time to come, especially 
in Europe where the effect of currency 
evils on investments are better understood 
than here. There is no immediate danger 
to the Treasury, as tlie time for gold im- 
ports is not far distant if the exchanges 
are to resume their normal course ; and, 
with the prospects of increased income 
from boti customs and internal revenue, 
there is little prospect of an important 
deficit. But the Treasury will still be 
without any assured source of gold income 
with which to meet the export demand 
upon its reserves when that sets in, until 
the banks or legislation come to its sup- 
port as formerly. Undoubtedly President 
Cleveland will authorize another bond 
issue, if necessary. Should business re- 
vival meet expectations, this contingency 
is likely to be kept in the background until 
another emergency arises. For the preseat 
its repressive effect upon speculation 
seems almost atanend. Europe discrimi- 
nates against our stocks in consequence,and 
confines its investments to gold bonds ; 
but there seems to be enough confidence 
and capital at home to take care of our 
railroad shares should traffic show the ex- 
pected improvements. Railroad earnings 
are yet unsatisfactory, owing to scarcity 
of freight and frequent demoralization of 
rates in the interior. During the fourth 
week of July seventy-two roads earned 
only 5¢ more than last year. But stocks 
are influenced now by future and not pres- 
ent conditions; and the corn-carrying 
roads are especially firmly held. The 
anthracite coal trade continues in an un- 
satisfactory condition, and no apparent 
efforts are being made for a settlement. 

Among the Industrials speculation is 
less active, general electric being one of 
the features and interest being stimulated 
by the announcement of arrangements 
made between the Westinghouse Electric 
Company and the Baldwin Locomotive 
works. Call money rules easy at 1% on 
stock collateral. Time money is quiet at 
2@3¢ for two to seven months, For com- 
mercial paper there is less demand, sev- 
eral banks having their lines full. For 
two to four months commission house 
names the rate is 3@4¥. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


Aug. 10. Aug.3. Increase. 
LOADS. ....+..0008 $510,976,100 —- $509,327,000 = $1, 649,100 
Specie....ce-.seee 65,480,500 65,474,80) 5,700 
Legal tenders... 116,879,600 119,018,500 = *2, 138,900 
Deposits....... eee 73,677,300 574,304,500 *027,200 
Circulation..... . 13,173,000 13,163,200 9,800 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 





Specie. .......000 + $65,480,500 $65,474,800 $5,700 
Legal tenders.... 116,879,600 119,018,500 *2,138,90! 
Total reserve.. $182,360,100 $184,493,300 *$2,133,2u0 

Reserve required 
against dep’ts. 143, 419,325 143,576,125 *156,890 
"538,940, 940,775 $40,917,175 — * $1,976,400 


Suarp. reserve.. 


* Decrease. 

The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of each 
of the last five years was as follows: 


Aug. lth, 1894—Surplus............cecccecesees $67,002,850 
Aug. 12th, 1893—Deficiency............cc0..e005 16,545,375 
Aug. 13th, 1892—Surplus...............-eeeesees 15,774,450 
Aug. 15th, 1891—Surplus ..........0000--00. eocce 17,617,225 
Aug. 16th, 18W—Deficiency..........0.+.eeeee e» 655,725 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Government bonds were quoted as fol- 
lows : 


Bid. Asked 
BB..000- coscocecs . 00. cocccercccsesccccocccces 4% : 
New 4s, Registered 122% 
New 4s, Coupon 12244 
4s, Regisvered...... ecccce ere cccces ccccoccceses 12 112% 
48, COUPONS.....c0-cceceeerceee sovevcceee 113 
New 5s, Registered , 115% 
DE SE vevipwovcsebeccoesscon 115% 
Currency 6s, 185. oo ee 





Carrency 6s, 1896. 
Currency 6s, 1897 
Currency 66, 1398..... © 0000s cccccccce coccce 106 
CUFTeNCY 66, 1BYD.....0.000 soe see secseereoes 108 


BANK 8TOCKS. 
Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing Aug. 31, were: 


Mech’ni’s’ & Tr'd’rs’. by} | Merchants’ Ex....... i 
National Park....... 277% | Western National.. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 
Messrs. Brown Brothers quote actual 
rates as follows: 
BIRT GAS. 2000 ccccccrcccesccss-cccccccccccccced 4. 8944-Bh¢ 














. 204 DUS4-Bg 
OBDIEB.000 cccccce.coocccescove ereccercccee coves 4.9)56-JUIG 
Documentary for payment... edercee +004 88 
Commercial LONG... .ccocccccccce coe cccccceses 4.39 - W4 


INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES, 


Reported by C. 1. Hudson & Co., No. 36 
Wall Street: 
Last When due 


Name of Co.— Div. jand payable. 
Aum. KK Note e XC. p. 8./Q. al. June, '¥5.. 
Au. ‘ype f. 
do. preterred... 
Barue) «& 3. Car Uo ws 
do. preferred......... 2 
Biacaweill’s D. T.Co.. 3 
*iswlyu W.d& W’ house 


™. ams. 








oe “Seg eee F. & A., 1945.....103 104 
Celiuloid Co........... 1 |Q.M. June," .66 TL 
Clanin (H. 8B.) Co...... ely. F.. July, ’¥5...100 105 
do, ist, pre terred . oo 1 jy. &., Aug., “W... 97 Wi 
ao. 7d, preferred..... I3e|y. F., Aug., "9... $ - 
Eppens, 3.W., Co..... 2 jy. #., Aug., %.. 0 WW 
Hecker,-J. J. MEM ESOS os O cpceth ceca cas ony i ja 
do. preferred......... z |Q.M. June, 95... 831 33 
do. iat mtge. . ....... 6 jaa. &S., 1¥22...... Ww wt, 
Herring, tiail, M.Co.. 4 |June, 18%3........ 2% 4 
do. precerreu ........ z |Q. M. Mch.,, 93... 28 31 
Loriilard (#.) pfd..... 2 |y.J. July, 95....116 119 
Mico. & P, Car wuaaees 4 |Ucvober, 1893..... 5B 2 
do. preferred.. 2 |Q. M. 4 "8... Gide GE 
dv, Ist mUge.......... o> |. & S., 192 9 
N. Wall Payer Co., pf. 2 |Quarterly........ .. 7 
Postal Cel. & Cable... 2. |"... .c.csscescecee 4 86 
Procter & Gam. Uo... 12 2uu 


do, preferred. 





*do. ist mtge......... 6s iJ. o TEED ccccce 4 os 
Standard Vil.......... 6 |Q. M., June, 9..191 192 
Singer M’f’g Co....... opcly. J. July, 95....210 230 
‘Treatop Potteries.... 9 |Kebruary, 1893... 9 11 
do. p.eferred......... % |Q.M. June, 4... 55 Ww 
SU PM ctsanes bc Eb eesheshecen-ses o> 
do. preierred......... 2 |Q. F., Nov. '92.. ee 
Wagner Pal. Car on +. |S pc. an. m'thly.1l5s  l6u 
West Union Beef C j6c| Au. Nov., 1844.... 10 Il 
‘a aeney 

ik eekebbens: Gs! B. cissenbbahnesebuak 4 2 
do. jo. preterred obeshenn 34g|M.& N., May, ‘95 87 89 


*And interest. 





CITY BANK STOCKS, 

The following table gives the current 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales : 












Banks, Sales. Bid. Asked. 
BEDETEOR. osecccscceccnececcce 207 200 
American Exchange....... 15844 1584¢ 
IE cosiewcsenissseesenens 21 240 255 
BERR O WEG 0000-ccnccccccscces 2394 242 245 
Butchers’ and Drovers’..., 155 130 165 
Central National........... 121 ones 120 
Chase National. ............ 225 KO 
ER wshonee-tes s eadce 34U 330 4 
SIT. nshen<nbasnnsneus oe 4,205 4,100 4,300 
PT okt rn einivnssesé onsennsene 462 44) 

GREER? . .cccccccccccccccscs 135 140 165 
SUR csnccecesascossnsce 25% 200 
SR cacccsescces sees 183 183 19) 
Continental. ..... Wecececcces 132 122 
Corn Exchange 5 2380 
East River. 130 150 
Eleventh Ward . oy ° 
PEM pibncpecuunsnccscntanane oo 
Fifth Avenue........cce..s00 2,700 ° 
First National....... ...0.. 2,700 oes 
First National of S.I...... 11634 120 130 
Fourteenth Street.......... 10 170 seve 
Fourth National............ 187 li 190 
PORIIER. .c000 bosses cccese 110 6-10 . 
Gallatin National.... ..... SUBg 300 315 
Garfield National..... ..... 140 350 be 
German American......... 3 165 125 
German Exchange......... 400 Li6 
es 400 390 42) 
Greenwich. ....ccccce .cccece 175% 150 pues 
HEAMOVESP. 2.000. 20000. .cccccecee 310 310 340 
Hide and Leather weccecccee uw liv 
Hudson River.............06 150 150 
Importers’ and Traders 515 515 580 
SEVERE. -coccccecccscccocsscce 135 140 140 
Leather Manufacturers 170 70 
ENT a cebcscnes. soncaserace 116 lid 125 
Lincoln National............ 613 600 
Manhattan.......c.sceeeseee 197 190 
Market and Fulton....... co ©6900 ae 
BERONABIOT’. .ov0e sonscvecere 187 186 190 
Mechanics’ and Traders’.. 14044 140 150 
Mercantile..... eprrvonscsesse «| Dh 175 0 
Merchants’....... Scusescsecs 137 1 140 
Merchants’ Exchange...... 113% 115 1235 
Metropolitan .......c.cseceee 3% 2 5 
MStPOPONS. ...c0cccccccesccce 435 40) 465 
Mount Morris.........ccc.0e 190 100 
Murray Hill.. 7 sewn 
Nassau..... 164 150 
New York.......... si 222 230 240 
New York County.......... 530 550 eee 
New York Nat. Exchange. 108 100 135 
DIAMETER... cocccccceccccces cosece 120% 118 coos 
Nineteenth Ward.......... 145 125 oeen 
North America............. 10 137 159 
Oriental...... ..00. eo seccece ° 220 250 
185 200 
270 300 
lu 13 





7? epublic...... covcesece evce 156 132 165 





Banks. Saves. Bid. Asked, 
Seaboard National 168 _ 166 see 
Second National " 350 3400 ° 
Seventh National... 11 115 ° 
Shoe and Leather 71 wo "7 
DATE ccccccccce 0-000-00000000 3b 30n 
Southera National.. ecccceccce uw 140 eene 
State of New York.. - m 19 115 
Third National...... erccce ~ 106 105 ° 
eens oF 91 100 
Twelfth Ward.............. 125 oous 13 
Union. crccee-ceccccccceccs co 19046 20 ores 
Union’Square....... ° 1% 200 “one 
United States National... 1%5 ones * 220 
Western National.... .... lil 110 115 
Ws BIAS... .cccccccccccccces boas 230 osce 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


. .Reports from the Northwest indicate 
that the spring wheat crop will be the 
largest on record. Reliable estimates pre- 
dict 170.000,000 or 175,000,000 bushels as 
the yield in the Dakotas and Minnesota. 


.. The Metal Exchange of this city has 
decided to erect a new office building for 
its use, and for tMat purpose it will pur- 
chase the property at 230 Pearl Street. 
The present lease on the property expires 
on May ist next, at which time it is ex- 
pected plans will be perfected and ground 
broken for the new building. 


..-The contract for the water pipe for 
the city of Tokio, Japan, has recently been 
awarded to a manufactory at Anniston, 
Ala. England, Germany, Belgium and 
other European nations were represented 
among the bidders, but the American firm 
put in the lowest bid. The pipes are 
shipped to Tokio via Liverpool. 


..The leading manufacturers of news 
paper in the Central and Northern States 
propose to form a News Paper Trust with 
a capital of $35,000,000. The fifty-four 
mills which it is expected will enter the 
combine have a total capacity of 37,000,- 
000 pounds of news papera day. It is 
stated that the Trust will advance the 
price of news paper five dollars a ton. 


..The ,report of the Iron and Steel 
Association shows that there were 4,087,- 
558 gross tons of pig iron produced in the 
tireat half of 1895, against 2,717,983 gross 
tons in 1894 and 4,562,918 gross tons first 
half of 1893. Of this amount for 1895, 
only 103,001 gross tons was charcoal pig 
iroa, aod 487,479 gross tons of anthracite 
and mixed anthracite and coke iron ; ; the 
great body of the production, 3,497,078 
gross tons, was bituminous coal and coke 
pig iron. 


.A scheme is on foot, by which it is 
probable that a syndicate of Philadel- 
phians will purchase or lease the Ohio 
Canal which extends from Portsmouth to 
Cleveland. Theplanis to widen the canal 
apd utilize it for the shipment of coal, 
which now goes by way of the Chesapeake 
and Obio and the Big Four roads. It is 
said that by the proposed route freights 
can be reduced from one-third to one-half 
of what is charged by the railroad com- 
panies. Statisticsare now being prepared 
which will show the probable amount of 
business to be gained. 


...-The Commissioner of Patents has 
submitted to the Secretary of the Interior 
a summary of his report for the fiscal 
year ended June 30th, 1895. During that 
time 36,972 applications for patents were 
receiv d, 20,745 patents were granted, 
including reissues and designs, and 
1,804 trademarks registered. The num- 
ber of patents which expired was 12,- 
906. The total expenditures for the year 
were $1,195 557 ; the receipts over expend- 
itures $157,390, The total receipts over 
expenditures to date to the credit of the 
Patent Office in the Treasury of the 
United States is $4,566,757. 


. .The following securities were sold at 
auction : 
100 iaeee Merchants’ Exchange National Beak, 


100 shares ; see : 188e laer and. wailsains ; hits “ 
Eli csahrbthinenskiahennsnie sete 185%, 


150 shares North Chicago Street Ry. Co., “aM 
65 40-100 shares ‘West Chicago Street Ry. Co. 
eer He 128 


$5,000 New York and Harlem Rd. Co. first mort. 
7s reg. bonds, due 1900........... 7 
$5,000 New York Central and Hudson River Rd. 


Co. first mort. 7% reg. bonds, due 1903...... 13 
$5,000 New York ay et ye and Western Ra 
first mort. 6% reg. bonds, due 1921........ 132% 


$5,000 Vhicago, Rock Island ana Pacific Rd. Co. 
first mort. 6% ron. bonds, due 1917.. ....12954 
$4,000 St. Paul and Northern Pacific Ry. ‘Co. 6% 
forty-year gold bonds, due 1923 121 

10 shares Adams Express Company (hypothe- 
IIIA. 0 sn caccsccvasebesesescssosn 149 

51 shares Mechanics’ and Traders’ Bank, $25 


ih: <ickceteihekehebanhbehschkahnedonnes el 
75 shares National Park Bank, $100 each....277% 


. The Baldwin Locomotive Works, of 
Philadelphia, and the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company, of 
Pittsburg, are to unite for their common 


interests. Negotiations looking to this 
end have been in progress for some 
months, The result of union of in- 
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terests will probably be the early intro- 
duction of improved forms of electric 
motors for railroads and will give employ- 
ment to upward of ten thousand mens. 
Both concerns will retain their present 
plants, and the work will be divided, each 
doing sch as is most suitable to its facili- 
ties. The Baldwin Locomotive Works 
were founded by Mathias W. Baldwin 
who built ‘‘Old Ironsides” which made 
its first trip on the Germantown road 
November 23d, 1832. The works are now 
owned by Messrs. Burnham, Williams & 
Co., whose capital is placed at $5,000,000. 
The Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
factuting Company controls some of 
the most valuable electrical patents in 
existence. Its capital is $10,000,000. Its 
charters, frarcbises and patents are rated 
as worth $4,379,832. 
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SECURITIES 





UNITED ATES BONDS A SPECIALTY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 Nassau St., New York. 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 





NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 


If you wish to invest In 


CHICAGO PROPERTY, 


where 6 per cent, interest is guaranteed, and you 
share the net profit, address 


B. F. JACOBS & CO., 
99 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


W.N.COLER & CO. 


Bankers. 
MUNICIPAL BONDS. 


No. 34 Nassau St., New York. 


THE MIDDLESEX 
{875 BANKING COMPANY 1995 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 


ee ....150,000 


Offers 6 cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of 1st mor e with the Union Trust 
Compa 7 New York or the Security Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn., under Supervision 
Banking Departments of Conn., New York, 
Mass. and Maine. Amount of issue limited by 
Law, Connecticut Trustees, Executors, etc., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 


Iowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital - - = $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 

Earnings - - - 307,235 96 
Total Assets - - 4,894,735 22 


The Company offers its 54%* Deben 
tires Write for description. 


High-Grade 
CITY, COUNTY AND STATE 


BONDS, 


Paying High Rates of Interest. 


We make a ey of High Class Securities, 
suitable tor permanent investment. 
Descriptive list on application. 


SPRAIN, DICKINSON & CO., Bankers, 


10 WALL ST., New Verk. 
LETTERS 
o¥ | 


























INVESTMENT 


CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
RANKERS. No. 6 WALL STREET. N. V 


The State Trust Co., 


36 WALL STREET, New York, 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guir- 
dian and Committee of Estates, and as Trustee. R 
istrar, Transfer and Fiscal Agent of Corporations. 
Taxes full charge of Real and Personal Estates. 
Interest allowed on Deposits. 


Capital and Surplus, $1,800,000 








FRANCIS 8S. BANGS, President. 
. L. TRENHOLM a ee Presidents. 


JOHN Q. ADAMS, Seer: 
MA AuRice” S. DECKER, Treasurer. 


A. L. CoE. G. W. Coss. 
(Established 1867.) 


MEAD & COE, 
Real Estate and Mortgage Loans, 


100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 
ESTATES Fenis, pay taxes and Look after 
LOANS ? = sits ar Fe co 


AOE... raw . 





A. B. MEAD. 
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COMMERCIAL. 


BUSINESS activi'y is at its minimum as 
usual at this period of the season. Bank 
clearings at leading cities last week were 
only 18¢ larger than last year, which is a 
smaller rate of increase than shown dur- 
ing the last few weeks. The traffic re- 
turns of Western roads are still very un- 
satisfactory, the grain movement being 
almost one-half the volume of a year ago. 
What the effect of the last Government 
crop report, which was a disappointment 
except as to corp, will be upon 


eneral business remains to be seen, 
Cotton, of course, advanced sharply 
upon the statement that the con- 
dition was the worst of any July 
on record, and crop estimates have now 
fallen to 6.500.000 bales. Wheat was only 
slightly affected by the crop report, the 
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poor condition of spring wheat having 
been fully anticipated. Pork products 
continue to se}l at unsatisfactory prices, in 
spite of the large falling off in hog receipts 
at Western pointe. The grocery trade 
continues quiet, but a hopeful feeling ex- 
ists, and both coffee and sugar are firm. 
The dry-goods trade appears to be in 
good shape, and cotton goods show a 
strong upward tendency. New demand 
is limited to satisfactory re-assortments ; 
but the mills are well supplied with 
orders, and manufacturers seem en- 
couraged by the better prices received. 
Wool is less active, tho sales are still 
larger than actual consumption, and prices 
rule firm, The iron trade continues to be 
the center of activity, and the production 
of pig iron shows a steady increase. 
Enormous quantities of iron and steel are 
being used for structural purposes, but 
the demand from railroads is limited and 
likely to remain so until better earnings 
increase their purchasing abili ies. 











O'NEILL'S 


6th Avénue, 20th to 21st Street, New York. 





Importers and Retailers 
Hi Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, China, 


ss Ty 
Maal 





e e 
Shopping by Mail 
Is a pleasure when you deal with a Reliable House. We Guarantee 
Perfect Satisfaction to the Customer or refund the Money. 


| Send for our Catalogue. 


| Glassware, Furniture, House Furnishings, ete. 


- i). jm ‘= |— rN 

r the: x i’ I. [C 

je ee | 
eS 

IE | 


We are now booking names for our Fall and Winter IQus- 
| trated Catalogue, Mailed Free to out-of-town residents. 
| We advise you to send your name now, as the demand 


always exceeds the supply. 


__H. O'NEILL 





& C0 6th Avenue, 
e, 20thto 2istSt., 





NEW YORK. 








BROADWAY ° 


BROADWAY 
9th. & 10thSts. ™ Mth.& 10thSis. 
FOURTH AVE. Successors roAT.Stewarr & Co, FOURTH AVE., 


A STORE THAT MEANS TO STAY 


in business can gain nothing by deceiving cus- 


tomers. 


If you are misled in the purchase of a single thing 


here, bring that thing back. Wedo not want you to keep goods 
that are not as represented. And we mean that no store in 
town shall give you reliable merchandise for less money. 





A CARPET OPPORTUNITY 


like this we’ve made is most unusual. To 
get this season’s goods, the chuicest styles, 
the best quality at two-thirds prices is 
enough to set the trade wondering. All 
the sorts are still in full supply—mostly 
with borders and stair widths. 

$1.30 Worste 1 Velvets at 8 5c. 

$1.25 Axminsters at 8 5c. 

$1 Moquettes at 75c. 

75c. Tapestry Brussels at 45c. 

R2gular 65c. all-wool Ingrains at 40c. 

We will hold any of these Carpets for 


delivery any time you say before Oct. Ist. 
Fourth Floor. 





ABOUT 100 BOOKS A DAY 
are published in this country. Think of 
that! Ten fresh American books for 
every working hour the year through! 
And nearly every one of any importance 
gets to our new book table. YOU are 
welcome there. Our 120 page book cata- 
logue gives some clew to most of our 
books. It is free to any asker. 
CHOICE BICYCLES, $60 
We've been worried to keep up with the 
demand. We're worried now. This is 
only a hint that a fresh lot of Wheels is in. 
1895 models, high frame, rat trap or 
rubber petals, twu styles of handle 


bars, single tube road tire. Hunt or 
Garford saddle, the $100 Wheels of 
to-day in many stores. 


Don’t CoucH! You won't need to if you use 
Epey’s CARBOLIC TROCHES. They cure (‘oughs. 
Hoarseness and Sore throat, prevent Cans 
yy “a and purify the breath. 25c. and 0c.— 
Adv. 


SOME CREAM SEPARATOR FACTS. 
THE universal satisfaction which the machines 
of the De Laval Separator Company have given 
to farmers and others who have used them has 
resulted, as is generally the case, in jealousy and 
ill feeling on the part of rival manufacturers. 
On or about May 15th last. there appeared in the 
Glenwood News, of Glenwood, Minn., and in the 
Northwestern. Farmer, of St. Paul, Minn., arti- 
cles presumably descriptive of an accident toa 
Laval machine in the factory of the Starbuck 
Creamery Company, at Starbuck, Minn.. in 
which the “details” of the accident were set 
forth in the glowing manner customary in these 
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articles, the “damage” done explained at 
length, and the statement made that a lady in 
the building at the time had been struck by one 
of the “ flying pieces” and quite badly injured. 

As a matter of fact the newspaper article 
above referred to is false in every particular. 
The article was only publ‘shed to injure the 
business and reputation of the De Laval Sepa- 
rator Company, and the company has, tbrough 
its counsel, instituted suits for damages which 
are now pending. The result of this attack on 
the De Laval machine has only served to call 
attention to its excellent qualities. There are 
75,000 De Laval machines in use, and the increas- 
ing sales attest the popularity of the machine. 
The new 1895 catalogue wil! be sent free to sub- 
scribers of THE INDEPENDENT by addressing The 
De Laval Separator Company, 74 Cortlandt 
Street, N. Y., or the branch offices at Elgin, Lil. 
See advertisement on page 31. 











“Whore Shall 10 Next Winter? 


THE ATTRACTIONS OF THE MEDITERRANEAN AND 
OF THE ORIENT. 


[FRANK PRESBREY in The Forum for February, 1895.] 





Since the days when men first “ went down to the sea in ships,” the ocean and travel upon it have pos- 
sessed a potent fascination to the great majority of mankind. Poets have sung itscharm in a thousand lays 
of rhythmic measure, and writers of all ages have apdstrophized it. There was a legend among the 
ancients, “first the gods, then the sea,” as expressing their ideas of majesty and might; and its broad 
expanse of unmeasured waters was to them limitless. But man has dove much in recent years by his inven- 
tions to bring its shores in closer touch. The modern greyhound of the sea goes bounding across in these 
times in a few short days, and gives meanwhile tothe hundreds of passengers who can be so comfortably 
housed aboard, all the luxurious accommodations aud conveniences of the finest of metropolitan hotels. 
Especially is this true in a most marked degree of the superb ships of the North German Lloyd Steamship 
Co. They are mastcrpieces of the suipbuilder’s craft and typical of the highest degree of perfection, not only 
in the line of powerful marine machinery and masterly construction, but in the esthetic features which go to 
delight man and make himcomfortable. Tae fleet of this favorite line is a noble one of nearly fourscore 
steamships, and to trace their coursings would be to encompass the globe. But particularly between New 
York and Southampton and Bremen, and on the winter Mediterranean line, where the new and fast express 
steamers are iu service,do they commend themselves to all travellers who desire absolute safety combined 
with comfort and speed. Safety: because the ships are built of steel andjiron on the latest models of double 
bulkheads and strength, and are manned by officers (most of whom are veterans in the service) and men who 
are required to pass several examinationsin practical seamanship in the German nautical schools before 
they are given places in the Company's service. Comfort: because they are broader and heavier than most 
ships, and therefore plunge and roil less,and because they provide a more enjoyable cuisine than any other 
steaumship line. Speed: because they cross on the shortest lines consistent with good navigation, and land 
their passengers direct upon the new quays at Southampton in its land-locked harbor, at the very steps of spe- 
cial express trains of beautiful drawing-room cars built for this particular service, which run to London in 
two hours. By this route all the delays and inconveniences of being transported from the ship to the land- 
ing by tenders now are avoided. From Southampton, in fact allthe way from the Lizard to Bremen (a 
journey of twenty-four hours), a delightful panorama of the lovely South of England scenery is afforded. 

The express steamers of the North German Lloyd are named chiefly after the rivers of the Fatherland, 
and embrace the Havel, Spree, Lahn, Trave, Saale, AUer, Ems, Fulda, Werra, and the Kaiser Wilhelm II. In 
all of them the English system of economizing space in favor of the cargo is reversed, and from stateroom to 
cabin there is not only a spaciousness noticeable, but a wealth of artistic decoration and refined adornment 
in such exquisite and sumptuous style that it could scarcely be matched in any homes of wealth and certainly 
is not equalied or apprvached in the steamers of any other line. 

Travellers bound for Germany and the Northern countries of the Continent will find the North German 
Lioyd service to Bremen unsurpassed by anyother. Thesteamers land at Bremerhaven (the port of Bremen) 
thirty miles from the latter city, and passengers are carried thence on magnificent vestibuled express trains 
of drawing-room cars built after the American style, and especially for this service. From Bremen, which 
is in itself a most delightful city to visit, Berlin and most of the chief cities of central Europe are easily 
reached by rail. ‘ 

From Southampton, steamers may be taken direct to Havre, thus reaching Paris by the shortest route. 

But a very few years ago a trip to Egypt, the Riviera, or Spain, was beyond the reach and almost beyond 
the ambition of all save the very wealthy. To-day it is one of the easiest, and certainly the most charming 
winter journey from New York, and can be made under the most delightful conditions in the finest steam- 
ships, at a cost but little more than would be incurred in spending an equal length of time in a modern 
metropolitan hotel. Eight days from New York to Spain. Think of it! Only a week and a day from the 
inclement climate of our winter months with all its disease-breeding and killing tendencies to the most 
charming climate in the world, where pneumonia is an unknown misery and where the bluest of skies and 
balmiest of perfume-laden air give to life a new interpretation. The keen foresight and liberal policy of the 
North German Lloyd Steamship Co. have made such a trip possible. Winter is left behind almost as soon as 
Sandy Hook fades from view, and the ship is headed through temperate southern seas for far-away Gibral- 
tar. On the way the picturesque Azores are passed, and but a short run beyond them that mightiest of fort- 
resses, Gibraltar, is reached, and a stop of several hours is made. 

Tbat eminent author and traveller, Dr. Henry M. Field, has said that the view of Gibraltar alone is am- 
ple compensation for the trip. Majestic and awe-inspiring, it towers far above the waters which lash its 
rock-bound shores—impregnable against any attack,and commanding absolutely the entrance to that great 
tideless sea whose surface currents ever flow to the eastward to pour back again hundreds of fathoms 
below into the bosom of the ocean. Here Europe and Africa reach out toward each other and almost touch. 
Far up to the left is the qaaint village of Tariffa, which has givea us our modern word tariff, because there 
the Barbary pirates of old kept watch and robbed the luckless skippers coming out of the Mediterranean. 
Below are the fortifications, the Moorish castle, Carteia the Roman ruin, and many other points of absorb- 
ing interest. From Gibralter, tours may be easily made to the picturesque cities of Spain. Madrid and the 
Escorial consecrated to history and romance, in which is the mausoleum of the Kings of Spain, Seville and 
its cathedral, Cordova and its Moorish mosque, Toledo upon which the touch of the Romans still rests, 
Granadaand its Alhambra. Whata wealth of romantic interest even their names suggest! There are few 
more delightful countries to visit in winter orspring than Spain. Taey are all within easy reach, and tour- 
ists may visit them and return to Gibraltar in time to take the following steamer on to Genoa without extra 

harge. 
4 pn side trip from Gibraltar, and easily made by steamers which run almost daily, and return on 
the day following, is that to Tangiers, where one may see the Moors at home, may see the caravans of 
heavily laden camels coming in from the interior, may watch the snake-charmers or jugglers amid a group 
of Moorish soldiers and peasants and the fierce-looking descendants of the Riff coast pirates—clean-shaven, 
all but one long lock, by which they expect tw be pulled into heaven—may visit the old Koman city and 
bridge, the bazaars, coffee shops, and other interesting places. 

The sixty-hour sail up the Mediterranean from Gibraltar to Genoa is one of the loveliest sea voyages 
inthe world. The azure of summer skies reflects the sparkling blue of the sea, and the atmosphere is a 
revelation of softness to all who experience it for the first time: The course of the stately ship follows the 
southern coast line of Spain and France, within sight of its beautifal scenery for much of the way, and 
affording a fine view of the Sierra Nevadas. Genoa, calied “ La Superba” in tones of almost affectionate 
reverence by Italians, is the terminus of the New York-Mediterranean line of the North German Lloyd. It 
was formerly the mrritime rival of Venice, and in and about it there is much of interest and beauty. Its 
bay and harbor are ever crowded with sbips from all the world, and its scores of palaces, so full of architec- 
tural beauties and historical attractions, will tempt a traveller to tarry within its walls, From Genoa the 
various resorts of the far-famed Riviera are, at most, but a few hours distant, and San Remo, Mentone, Nice, 
Monte Carlo, Monaco and Cannes, any or all, may be easily visited. Then, too, the lovely mountain lake 
region of Italy is but a short distance from Genoa, Como, Maggiore, Lugano, with their limpid, mirror-like 
surfaces, reflecting in almost startling perfection the beautiful mountains and picturesque villas which 
skirt their shores, are all beautiful. Beyond them, within six to ten hours by rail, are the resorts of Switzer- 
land and the Tyrol. 

Turning to the east and south from Genoa,a short journey by sea or rail brings the traveller to the 
Eternal City or tu Naples, with its unlimited points of interest, Pompeii, Herculaneum, Sorrento, the isles 
Capri and Ischia, Saterno, and old Vesuvius. This is the country of eternal spring, upon which the frosty 
hand of winter has never been laid. It is the land where sunshine and sweet idleness go hand in hand. It is 
the ideal spot of all the world to go for rest, recuperation or pleasure. 

If time permits, the visitor may readily extend his tour to Venice and thence to Constantino ple, both 
of which cities have been sc often described that details are unnecessary. He may aiso visit Greece and 
classic Athens. Sicily,and the innumerable places thereabouts, where “the very living bea pleasure.” 
Those who wish to extend their winter’s tour to Egypt and the Holy Land may go from Genoa 
or Palermo in a short time aod comfortably on the steamers of the North German Lloyd. Old Cairo, 
with its nearly four hundred beautiful mosques; with its narrow streets, so narrow that the latticed win- 
dows of the houses almost touch ; with its museums of modern and ancient Egyptian treasures; with its 
motley population of picturesque natives, and above all with its charming climate, is one of the most de- 
lightfully interesting of the world’s cities. The tour may be continued upthe -ile, upon which there is an 
excellent steamboat service maintained, the pyramids and the sphinx, those hoary monuments of an an- 
known age, may be visited, the Holy Land may be explored, Jerusalem visited,and an indefinite number of 
side trips taken in a country so fertile with novel and historical attractions that the hundreds ef volumes 
written upon it during the present and past generations have neither exhausted its interest, nor fathomed 
its mysteries. The winter climate of Egypt is ideal, and is said to be in itself a cure for throat and jung 
troubles. Messrs. Oelrichs & Co.,the general agents of the North German Lloyd S. 8. Co., 2 Bowling 
Green, New_York, will furnish information regarding either the trans-Atlantic or Mediterranean service. 
Those contemplating a tour abroad are invited to correspond with them in relation to the matter, 
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THE MUTUAL RESERVE FUND 
LIFE ASSOCIA‘ION. 


A LETTER FROM PRESIDENT BURNHAM . 











WE published Jast week the circular re- 
cently issued by the Mutual R«serve Fund 
Life Association, in which the announce- 
ment wss made of an advance in rates. 
and we stated that if the recommenda- 
tions contained in the circular were acted 
upon by the policy holders it would put 
the company in a stronger condition. In 
reply to our remarks a letter bas been re- 
ceivedfrom F, A. Burnham, President of 
the Association, which is published in full 
below. Mr. Burnham states that as pres- 
ident he is endeavoring with all his ability 
‘-to upbuild this Association and to strict- 
jy adhere to its four dation principle.” 
We believe that the ‘‘ foundation princi- 
ple” of the Mutual Reserve is totally 
wrong, and that the Association cannot 
possibly succeed if it persists in doing 
business in the future as it has done in 
the past; namely, by taking insurance at 
less than cost. That the rates, as we have 
often stated, have been too low from the 
organization of the company to the pres- 
ent time is proved by the fact that the Su- 
perintendent of Insurance in his recent 
report recommended an increase in rates, 
and the company has acted on the rec- 
ommendation. 

The increase in rates may drive outsome 
of the young or stronger members, 
who insured in the Mutual Reserve for 
the simple 1eaeon that the rates were lower 
than in the old-line companies. The weaker 
risks, however, will be sure to remain 
and will pay the increased rate. The result 
will be, owing to the itcrease of the death 
rate, that the Association will be obliged to 
increase its rates again in several years, as 
it has just determined to do this year, 
When Mr. Burpham, therefore, speaks of 
the “ safety of our system” we are sure 
he is fundamentally wrong, and we do 
not believe that any company. can succeed 
whose ‘foundation principle” is the 
same which has characterized the 
Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association. 
Mortality tables and the experience of 
the best-informed actuaries prove that 
specified sums should be paid yearly 
to companies as premiums to secure 
life insurance. If, however, making al- 
lowance for all contingencies, it is found 
that too much has been paid, the surplus 
may be returned to policy holders in the 
form of dividends. This principle, which 
is diametrically opposed to the ideas of in- 
surance as practiced by the Mutual Re- 
serve, is the very life of the great life in- 
surance companics of the world. The 
principle of collecting funds after they 
are needed isa wrong one and cannot 
stand the test of experience. The only 
way, therefore, for the Mutual Reserve 
to succeed is, as we stated last week, 
by adopting rates of insurance fuunded on 
experience. It may not be improper for 
us to add that, owing to unexpected calls 
for last weck’s issue, the extra copies de- 
sired by the company could not be fur- 
nished. 

PRESIDENT’S OFFICE, MUTUAL RESERVE 
FUND LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
MUTUAL RESERVE BUILDING, NEW YORK. f 

NEw YORK, August 8th, 1895. 
To THE EDITOR OF ‘1HE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear sir :—My attention has been called 
to the issue of your paper of this date, which 
contains, on page 24, an article, ‘‘ Mutual 
Reserve Fund Life Association.” 

I have directed the Superintendent of our 
Supply Department to secure one thousand 
copies for distribution among our managers 
and agents. 

Ihave been conversant with the criticisms 
of your paper upon this Association in the 
past, and | assure you that the kindly men- 
tion you have made in your present issue is 
most highly appreciated. Especially so in 
view of the fact that as the newly elected 
head of the Mutual Reserve Fund Life As- 
sociation Iam greatly pleased to receive 
commendation from your paper, as I bave 
received from others, in perfecting the pol- 
icy inaugurated by our late iamented Pres- 
ident. [am endeavoring, with all my abil- 
ity, to upbuild this Association, and to 
strictly adhere to its foundation principle, 
which is to collect from the members toe 
actual sum required for the payment of its 
current death claims and legitimate ex- 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


penses, the same being equitably appor- 
tioned among the members according to 
age of the member and the amount of in- 
surance held by each. This furnishes abun- 
dant reason and sound argument to prove 
the safety of our system, the security of our 
policies and the certainty of payment of our 
death claims, because it authorizes us to 
establish a rate sufficient for that purpose. 
We believe, as you so well state, ‘that the 
recommendations contained in the circu- 
lar’’ wil? be acted upon by the policy hold- 
ers with favor. And it is our fixed purpose 
to maintain, as you again so well state, 
** rates of insurance founded on experience.”’ 
Hence, with our experience of the past four- 
teen years, we fourd it necessary to read- 
just our rates, as has been set forth to our 
policy holders, and feel confident this will 
meet their approval, because it is right and 
equitable. 

Permit me to assure you, as we have as- 
sured our members in the past, and will 
continue so to do in the future, that, to the 
extent of our ability, the Management of 
the Mutual Reserve will be clean, efficient 
and economical, and to this end we are al- 
ways pleased to receive suggestions. 

In conclusion, permit me to personally 
thank -THE INDEPENDENT for its kindly 
article, and the good words spoken in be- 
half of this Association; and I beg to assure 
you that it will be our constant endeavor to 
conduct tbe business of this Association in 
such a mauner as to merit public con- 
fidence. 

Again thanking you for the article you 
have so generously published, and with 
best wishes for the success of your excel- 
lent paper, I um, 

Very truly yours, 
F. A. BURNHAM, President. 





LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUTH- 
TELLING. 


‘* FRIEND,” said an old Quaker in the 
story, ‘‘what a pity it is asin to lie, it 
seems so necessary in thy business,” Not 
long ago, we tried to point out why this is 
necessary in assessment life insurance, the 
reason being that no special advantage in 
that plan can be exhibited without it. 
That it is a sin to lie is a cardinal rule in 
civilized countries ; one does not have to 
be a Christian to perceive that, for the 
offensiveness of falsehood is affirmed even 
by those constantly guilty of it, in their 
resentment when charged with it. An 
honest business and good methods do not 
need falsehood—if they did, God would be 
placing us in unavoidable and irresistible 
temptation : conversely, no business and 
no method that cannot thrive by the truth 
has just title to exist. 

If not only statements were true, but 
the vendor told all he knew, business 
would truly be changed. Camel’s-hair 
brushes contain no hair from a camel; 
the term has become a designation, and 
the excusatory plea is often made 
that ‘‘all wool” is designation and not de- 
scription. The man who ascertains, or 
thinks he knows, that a defalcationin a 
certain bank will soon turn dividends into 
assessments, unhesitatingly sells out his 
holdings at market price ; this is not doing 
to his friend as he would like his friend 
to do to him, but he says it is as he would 
expect his friend todo. The shoe dealer 
sells a shoe which he knows will harm the 
woman’s foot, but if he tells the truth in 
candor he wiil only send her, in anger, to 
buy the same thing of hjs neighbor. The 
photographer abuses “‘ retouching” until 
the plain face has been improved out of 
likeness; he must do it or lose his cus- 
tomer. The physician who plainly tells 
the nervous woman that there is nothing 
wrong with her and that the best prescrip- 
tion is, ‘‘do something for somebody,” 
does this at his peril. The preacher must 
be careful how he adopts the blunt speech 
of Nathan to David. The merchant who 
tries to point out drawbacks in articles, 


-or to sell what he honestly believes is the 


best, will almost surely be beaten by 
those whose motto is ‘“‘ give people what 
they want.” The plain speaking one’s 
mind, so attractive in children, altho it 
does hit us hard sometimes, would set all 
people by the ears if retained by adults. 
These various cases of casuistry we do 
not stop to discuss. But life insurance 
is certainly a good thing, capable of being 
exploited by good methods ; is it feasible 
to suceed in field work by strict truth-tell- 
ing and by methods on which the fiercest 
light can show no spot, in competition 


with those who are not scrupulous how 
they “‘ get there”? , 

We ali know that the most successful 
merchants are those whose rule forbids 
misrepresentation about goods. But goods 
in general soon reveal their own quality ; 
those which are not tangible and those 
which involve a long future are far more 
easily misrepresented, and so offer a far 
stronger temptation. The fault is very 
largely with the public ; for the public do 
the tempting. For example, in case of 
periodicals—especially of class journals, 
which necessarily have comparatively 
small numerical circulation—publishers 
frequently say, probably sincerely,’that 
they would cheerfully give honest figures if 
all others could be compelled todo so ; but 
itis hard to put one’s own honest statement 
in contrast with the false ones of others, 
there being no touchstone by which to 
distinguish. We recall an instance, long 
ago, when a Wall Sureet advertiser hesi- 
tated about authorizing an insertion and 
inquired circulation. For the reason above 
the solicitor was not willing to tell the 
truth, and he would not tell a lie; he, 
therefore, declined to answer, and, as he 
expeeied, lost the order. What impressed 
him, however, was that the advertiser not 
only wanted a large circulation, but really 
wanted a lie; had a big one been told 
him he would have been satisfied, the 
order would have been got, and ‘‘ nobody 
would have known.” 

This is even more conspicuously so in 
life insurance, which in its particular re- 
sulis isa prophecy, and therefore involves 
estimates and promises. If dividends, 
tontines, and all except a specific contract 
for so munch at death in consideration of 
so much per year could be eliminated, 
lying would have far less room; but the 
matter cannot be boiled down to such sim- 
plicity. But people are too greedy and 
too credulous, They want insurance for 
nothing or under cost; they want it at 
the expense of somebody else: they want 
a big interest right along on their ,remi- 
ums, plus insurance and endowment ; 
they want special inducements over all 
the rest of mankind, The truth is not 
good enough and ornamental enough. 
They ache and are palpitating for hes ; 
visibly nothing less will satisfy. And as 
felt wants always are met, the lightning 
solicitor comes along and fills their long- 
ing; he proves agreeably how they are 
such first citizens and so influential that¢ 
extraordinary cffers, strictly confidential, 
are quite within his duty. ‘There is noth- 
ing they would like which he will not 
promise. 

But it is not always the lightning 
special, catching big policies with appro- 
priate bait ; in the larger number of cases 
itis the assessment man, with his false 
stories about cost. Eucn finds credulity 
proportionate to the lie. For the citizen 
who wouldn’t pocket his change without 
counting it, and perhaps insists on seeing 
the bottom of a bux of fruit before buy- 
ing ceases to *‘ look out” when he comes 
to deal in the most future of all *‘ futures.” 
He will believe anything ; stranger still, 
he will believe anybody. Things which 
can be measured and tested by the senses 
he measures and tests, and all the more if 
dealing with strangers; the thing which 
he is not to receive for years, altho pay ing 
present cash for it, he takes, unquesuoned, 
at the word of people of whom he knows 
nothing. And the bigger their promises 
the moe fully he trusts them. 

Nevertheless, we believe it is possible 
for the truth-teller to succeed in life in- 
surance, provided he speaks truth for the 
truth’s sake and not fur expediency. Men 
do hke fair play, do like convictions, do 
like courage and candor, do like genuine- 
ness. The solicitor who proposes the par- 
ticular policy he thinks best suited t> the 
case, who makes no attempt to conceal or 
belittle the cost, who puts insurance as 
what it is, who forbids unreasonable ex- 
pectations, who says (as one we recall did 
say), ‘‘ Tbese past results in my company 
cannot be louked for hereafter, but we 
will do as well as anybody”—such men 
will find those who wiil insure with him 
because they respect him, and, judging 
his company by him, believe that it also 
can be trusted, And to sirict truthfulness 
the old-fashioned methods, foremost in 
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which is the “commission” plan instead 
of a “single brokerage,” are especially 
adapted ; we still have faith that that plan 
will return, and it is the one to reward 
faithfulness and conscience in dealing. 


— 


THE OLD SCHEME ONCE MORE. 


WE find from the Chronicle that the 
People’s Life Insurance Company of this 
city has just begun business, with a capi- 
tal of $100,000 and a surplus of $25,000. 
It proposes to issue policies for $1 000, 
$500 and $250, and to supply to every 
member (where there is an agency) medi- 
cal advice and attention gratis. But the 
principal feature is this : 


** Payments for Living Policy Holders.— 
All policies will be placed in quaiter series 
of 250, a full series being 1,000 policies. For 
example: Should the policy holder No. 3 
die in any series, the next preceding policy, 
giving name of assured, would receive $300 
in cash out of $1,000 policy, $150 out of $500 
policy, $75 out of #250 poiicy, making euch 
policy holder a beneficiary throughout each 
series. If the assured lives to the end of 
the endowment period the full face value 
will be paid by the company to the assured 
or the legal representatives, with an addi- 
tion, out of the profits, of not less than ten 
per cent. on the face value of all such poli- 
cies. These cash payments cancel no policy, 
or any part of the policy, except the de- 
ceased’s. His legal representatives receive, 
upon satisfactory proof of death, the full face 
value of the policy. ‘Ihe policy holders are 
benefited by this form of insurance every 
yearin a way which can be understood by 
all. The beneficiary 1s named in eacn policy. 
This is au entirely new pian of iusurance, 
giving the same advantage to all living 
policy holders, making them beueficiaries 
in each preceding policy in any series to 
which they may belong. No other com- 
pany gives this advautage to its policy 
holders.” 


We copy this, because we hardly know 
how to re-state it and, moreover, are not 
quite sure that we understand it. Butit 
appears to be an undertaking to pay the 
face of the policy at the end of the endow- 
ment period named, plus at least ten per 
cent., or the face of it at death if prior; 
moreover, ia case of death the holder of 
the next older policy by number is to re- 
ceive a gift of thirty per cent, of the face 
of his own policy, LO .withstanding the 
policy matured by death may be a suialler 
one. We inter tbat this is an arrange- 
ment which operates only once, as other- 
wise the nolder of No. 2 wuu.d be olessed 
when No. 3 matured, and the:eby No, 4, 
and so oa. Of course, tats is a specula- 
tive scheme, with insurable interest lack- 
ing, and ougnt to be if 16 1s not unlawful. 
lt is the rameold thing revamped. Figures 
are not quoted, but anything desiieu in 
the insurance line is pecuuiarily possible 
by paying enougp for 1t. 








INSURANCE ITEMS. 


JAMES F, PIERCE, the Superintendent of 
Insurance, has authorizea the People’s 
Life Insurance Company, of New York, to 


begin business. The capital of the com- 
pauy is $100,000. The corporaiors and 
directors are J. U. Hatie, O. R.. Meyer, 
W. E. Lowe, E. E. Carley, UD. Calman, L. 
G. Rosenbiatt, A. G. Voight, David Black, 
C. L. Wise, F. G. Vanviiet, J. G. Dor- 
rance, J. W. Durbrow, E. J. S. Vau Huu- 
ten, R, M. Davis aud U.S. Biaisted. 


....-The New York Life has recently 
made two of the largest loans ever 
negotiated in Detroit. One is upon the 
magnificent new building of the Cuamber 
ef Commerce and tne other upon tne 
new tourteen-story building now in couse - 
of erecuon four the great rmtail house 
of Mabley & Co. Benjamin Hyde, a 
Chicago contractor, Wel: KuOwn in con- 
necuuu With iwportabt work tor tne 
Unned Sates Government, erected tne 
Cnamber of Commerce buuding and is 
also one of the owuers of the new pulluing 
to be occupied by Mabiey & Co. 


....Even to-day a man is occasionally 
found who does not believe ino life insur- 
ance. He thinks he can use his money to 
@ greater advantage himself than by put- 
ting it iutu an inpurauce Company. ‘Tnis 
mau toliows in his vuslucss me huds the 
eXample of the successful men about him ; 
but ne seltisniy ignores ine pruucuce aud 
foresight of those Mea who provide tor 
the dc pendent oues in Case deatn sudden- 
ly takes Wem off. Liow can « man who 
hegiects his iosurapce enjoy lie wuen he 
kuuws wnat a sual pare vi nis ncome pul 
inty premiums ln a first-c.a:s Compals 
Wul provide 4 means Of sUstenauCe for 
thuse iefc behiau wuen he is vo lvoger 
~ to furnisn ic? Massachusetts Quar- 

y- 
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....A scheme is on foot in Indianapolis 
to secure subscribers to a company for the 
purpose of purchasing a coffee plantation 
in Nicaragua, which the prospectus 
claims at the end of five years will pay 
twenty percent. perannum. The business 
is represented as perfectly safe and beyond 
question. Thestock will probably be read- 
ily taken and probably almost as readily 
lost. Peopie are inclined to run after 
strange things that promise great results 
for asmali expenditure. Thereis a moral. 
in this for those who would risk their 
money in an assessment concern rather 
than with a regular life company. 








INSURANCE. 





1851. 1895. 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
H. M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1895. 


ANSETS..........cscocccccccescceces $9,893,072 19 
LIABILITIES............s00ee00e 8,742,753 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,150,319 19 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORE OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON; Gen. Agt. 


THE 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
Assets, - - $14,000,000. 


“Tt is most agreeable to me to know that 
your company discloses a most excellent 
condition of affairs.” 

—From Hon. JAMES F, PIERCE, 
Supt. Ins. Dept , N. Y. 














Address 


E. S. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres., 
21 Cortlandt St.. New York City. 


PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST CO, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets, $27,000,000. 


In everything which 
makes Life Insurance se- 
cure, excellent and mod- 
erate in Cost this company 
is unsurpassed. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE C00. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 








ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1894.......seccecceceseerees 24,252, 828 
LIABILITIES SESE des eotasicanate eeu erie 4 Hy 
$2,085,428 77 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
— at the old liferate i 


remium. 
aspect Cash distributions are paid upon all 


e e. 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
derand paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statate. 

Pamph rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, Presiden 
ALFRED D. FOSTER. Vice Pres., 

8. F. TRULUL, Secreta 
WM. B. TU Asst. Sec, 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


DOES IT PAY? 


(From the Cincinnati Tribune.] 





As you ask my views regarding life insurance from the standpoint of a policy- 
holder, I submit the following: I am 65 years of age. At the age of 27 I took my 
first policy, and now have nine policies upon my life. I have, consequently, been pay- 
ing premiums for 38 years. 

I have not computed the cost of my insurance, with compound interest added, for 
several reasons. ‘ 

ONE REASON. 


I not only undertook to pay premiums when I began to insure, but subsequently I 
undertook to pay for a home, which has been paid for some years. My family has had 
the protection that life insurance gives, and the benefit of a home through many years: 
and I see no greater reason for adding interest to what I have paid for their protection 
than for adding interest to what I have paid for their shelter. 


ANOTHER REASON. 


Besides I realized at the outset that insurance was an arrangement between men 
to bear one another’s burdens, or rather the burdens that would fall upon their families 
by reason of the death of any of those thus associated for mutual protection. My hope 
was that I would be one of those who would continue longest to contribute toward the 
support of the families of my associates. This hope has been realized. My family has 
had the benefit of my earnings, instead of a share of the fund, and I am glad of it, and 
hope that the members of my family are also glad. It has been more agreeable to me 
to have a portion of my premiums used towards the support of the families of others, 
than to have their premiums used towards the support of mine. A portion of their 
premiums would, however, have been used for the benefit of my family had my death, 
at any time during these 38 years, deprived them of my earnings. As my family has 
been thus protected, I do not see that I have any claim for interest, either simple or 


compound. 
STILL ANOTHER REASON. 


I do not compute interest upon the premiums I have paid, for another reason, be- 
cause of the belief that much of the money used might not have been invested so as to 
bring much interest had I not insured my life. I have invested money not used in 
paying premiums in other ways—some in gold mines without gold ; some in silver 
mines without silver ; some in corner lots in cities without population ; some in rail- 
road shares in roads that have passed into the hands of bondholders, and some in other 
things that have given no return of either principle or interest. I wish it had 
been invested in life insurance. Investments do not always bring interest, but 
the payment of a premium does result in a majority of cases in compulsory savings 
that might otherwise slip away in unnecessary expenses or in questionable investments. 
I know this from experience. 


WHAT HAVE I TO SHOW FOR IT? 


But you may ask what I now have to show for all this outlay. I will tell you. 

I have $50,000 of insurance, upon which I am paying about $1 500 a year. My 
wife and children need the protection it affords, and I could not give it to them had I 
not taken policies long ago, for I am now uninsurable. Were Linsurable it would cost 
at least $1,000 more than my earnings to take that sum upon my life at my present 
age. The premium would exceed $5,000 per annum. I am one of those fortunate 
persons who cannot be hurt by the tax upon incomes. I barely escape, however, as 
my average earnings are about $4,000. After the payment of my premiums the 
net amount left for living expenses is $2,500, upon which we manage to make ends 
meet, 

- A CAPITAL CREATED. 

When my policies become payable by reason of my death, there will be $50,000 to 
invest, which at 5 por cent. will net my family as much as the net amount we are 
now getting from my earnings, and as there will be no more premiums to pay, nor any 
expenditure for my personal maintenance, the actual net income of my family will be 
a little greater when I am gone than now. I am, therefore, only a luxury to my 
eel SATISFACTORY RESULTS. 

You ask me to give my experience in receiving dividends. My object in insuring 
my life was to give my family protection. I did not insure to get dividends. For that 
purpose I put money into other things. But investments do not always turn out as 
expected. The dividends upon my policies have been quite satisfactory. Those from 
other investments have been, in many cases, unsatisfactory. 

So far as life insurance is concerned, these results, and the present situation, are 
eminently satisfactory to me. 

Were I dissatisfied it would be because I cared more for the gratification of self 
than for the protection of those whom it is my joy to protect. I am not only 
thankful for life insurance, but believe that the shadows that may gather about 
me when the end draws near, will be softened by a consciousness of the fact 
that it will give some measure of comfort to those I love, long after my life shall 
have closed. I have not won by dying, nor have I desired to, but by beginning 
early I have had the inestimable privilege of giving my family the protection of life 
insurance through many years, and now have the satisfaction of continuing this pro- 
_— OTHER ADVANTAGES. 

Besides this, I have policies the cash value of which amounts to many thousands 
of dollars. 

lam satisfied with life insurance, as it has given my family protection, compelled 
me to save money, and enables me when no longer insurable to carry a liberal amount 
of insurance upon my life. 

If I had not availed myself of these benefits, the financial future of my family 
would be dark indeed, and these clouds would, I am sure, cast heavy shadows upon the 
remaining days of my life, and undoubtedly shorten its duration. 











Yours respectfully, AN OLD POLICYHOLDER. 
THINK OF IT!) fi87e. fm 2 1895. 
A family of seven persons by saving FIDELITY wear ee NSUALTY CO., 


5 cents a day can obtain life insurance 
policies under the industrial plan for 
every member of the family from the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
of New York. These policies are paya- 
ple immediately at death, the premiums 
being collected by the company weekly, 
at the home of the policy holder. Write 
the company for its literature. 


Casualty Insurance Specialties, 


BONDS OF SURETYSHIP, 
PERSONAL ——. 
P 
omnis EAM SCILER PEEVATOR. 
$ PAID SINCE ORGANIZay 
Losse 95,490,525.02. 'On, 


—_ 
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WHY SHOULD A MAN INSURE 
HIS LIFE? 


WRITTEN FOR THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, OF NEW YORK. 








THE argument for Life Insurance rests upon two 
axioms: One, the axiom that dangers should be 
anticipated, and so either prevented or neutralized ; 
the other, the axiom that life and fortune are uncer- 
tain. The conclusion is as irrefutable as either prem - 
ise. Concede that the evil which threatens is vast ; 

de that a ful remedy or palliative exists, 
and a plain obligation appears. To a people it be- 
comes the essential element of a sound political 
economy. To an individual it is a dictate of the 
highest ethics. 

The law of civilization is a law of precautions. 
Quarantines prevent epidemics; embassadors avert 
wars; fire insurance replaces loss from conflagra- 
tion. Now, of all material dangers the worst is 
death. While other calamities are contingent, death 
alone is certain, universal. Not only must it come, 
but it isthe more dreadful because the time of its 
coming is unknown and incalculable. Whatever, 
then, tends to modify its sure results is of supreme 
importance to the world. When a man dies, a useful 





machine is broken; a certain amount of wealth-pro- 
ducing power is destroyed ; a momentum of years is 
wasted. Some person or family or community is de- 
prived of the quota of brain or muscle he formerly 
contributed. How may the damage be repaired? 
How may the potential energy be saved? Until the 
device of Life Insurance no reparation was possible : 
the loss was absolute. But death’s power has now 
been enfeebled. The man’s value as an income. 
earner is at once replaced. As medicine prolongs 
life, so insurance prolongs life’s usefulness; and the 
world, viewed in its economic aspect, is as deeply in- 
debted to the one as to the other. 

There is another evil, akin to death and its rival, 
full to the brim of bitterness: an old age either indi- 
gent or dependent. It is a living death,shelpless and 
hopeless. The protection of Life Insurance has been 
extended till it shields from this danger also, and an 
income is assured, so that the fruits of labor in youth 
may continue without interruption by infirmity or 
loss of capital. 

Beyond question, then, Life Insurance is a wise pre- 
caution, wiser and more needful than others in pro- 
portion to the evils it averts. Noris it a theory only. 
Its statistics, long and carefully collected, establish 
the law of averages conclusively. In dignity and 
mathematical exactness it ranks as a science. It 
therefore merits not merely grateful consideration 
for its beneficence, but entire confidence. 

Itisasuccess. The system is steadily spreading, 
and each year shows that in every enlightened coun- 
try, no matter what the political changes or the fluc- 
tuations of business, whether stocks rise or fall, 
whether crops are good or bad, policy holders keep 
multiplying, receipts and welcome disbursements 


keep marvelously swelling. The best men of all 


trades and professions are its indorsers. It seems to 
have no enemies except a few whom some prejudice 
blinds. Its advocates are the countless widows 
whom it has saved from destitution, the orphans 
whom it has educated and supported, the aged to 
whom it doubly repays the savings of early manhood, 
There is no other financial institution which so sat- 
isflesthe heart, the conscience, and the judgment. 
We will go further in claim of its proper position , 
It stands in history,and must be recognized, asa 
constituent factor in the profound economic revolu- 
tion which marks this century. The worid is more 
self-sacrificing now than it used to be, love is more 
endowed with foresight, the philosophy is gaining 
which teaches denial now for the sake of the future. 
Whe that reflects will deny the influence of Life In- 
surance ideas in making these things so? 

The logic isirresistible. Life Insurance is some- 
thing more than a privilege. It is an imperative ne- 
cessity. It isasocial, domestic, and personal duty. 
Upon whom incumbent? Clearly upon every man 
or woman whose life has, or is liable to have, a money 
value to any one else. To these add all who, if they 
outlive their productiveness, are liable to have an 
income insufficient for their support. Hence the ap- 
plication of the rule is as broad as is the mutability 
of human affairs. 

The exceptions are rare. Among them would at 
first seem to be the wealthy; but fortune is as fickle as 
fate, and every provision should be made against loss 
or diminution. Moreover, the rich man who person- 
ally manages his estate has, in relation to it, a large 
and distinct value which he ought to perpetuate. The 
only persons truly exempt from obligations to insure 
are the drones, who contribute nothing, and whom, 
therefore, the social machinery would never miss. 
Our argument is not with them. It does appeal to 
the father, who is the breadwinner, and to the moth- 
er, whose economy and home management are as 
valuable to him as his labor is to her; to the mer- 
chant, whose death would injure his partner; to the 
borrower, who needs time to discharge his debts ; to 
the young man or young woman, who makes money 
now and would look forwardto a day of rest; to 
whoever feels any pecuniary responsibility either to- 
wards others or towards himself. 

The law of duty is inexorable and without appeal. 
It bars as trivial the plea of inconvenience. Applied 
to any individual, the question is not should he in- 
sure; but, rather, is there any good reason why he 
should not insure? How comes he to be free from 
the obligation? Is heso lucky asto be entirely be- 
yond the reach of harm? If not quite immortal, has 
he a definite lease upon life, or has fortune signed a 
bond with him? Not otherwise may he refuse, In 
his profoundest heart he knows he ought to insure, 
and that now. A duty delayed is a duty shirked. 
Let a man convinced of responsibility secure an ade- 
quate protection at any sacrifice and at once.—Adp, 
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Old and Young. 


_A CITY THOROUGHFARE. 


BY JAMES B. KENYON. 





THE flags are hot beneath my feet, 

And up and down the roaring street, 

’T wixt blazing fronts of brick and stone, 
No gracious breath of air is blown. 

I hear a wheezy violin 

Above the vast, unceasing din, 

Where at the corner, with bare head, 

A beggar sits, blind as the dead. 

There creeps, misshapen, pale and lean, 
A cripple, in whose hands is seen 

A banner, whboso runs may read 

That “ Levy never fails to lead 

In clothing and in shoes.”” Now loud 
Above the turmoil of the crowd, 
Straight through the city’s throbbing heart, 
Mid knots of vans that swiftly part, 

Its barsh gong pealing warningly, 

An ambulance goes dashing by. 

A newsboy shrieks and flaunts his wares ; 
A truckman on the car-track swears 

And turns aside his ponderous dray, 

As the bell clangs to clear the way. 
There Beauty sweeps by Squalor’s side ; 
There Vice and Fashion proudly ride ; 
There still within his gilded gates 

Sits Dives, while gaunt Lazarus waits 
Outside, with dull and weary eye, 

For some kind soul to come and buy 

His shoestrings or his pins. 


And yet, 
I know a bank where ferns are wet 
With morning balm, where mosses grow, 
And mid lush sedges softly flow 
The netted currents of a stream 
Snoared in its own melodious dream. 
There glance brave wings; there many a 

sound 
Of silver bugles lightly wound 
Steals sweetly through the haunted shade 
Of grassy aisle and bosky glade. 
And there lives faith in all things good ; 
There whispers stir the solitude 
Like prayers; and there again grow bright 
The spirits that were clogged with night. 
There Care her hag ard mask lays by 
To let young Hope smile in her eye, 
While every breeze from perfumed fields 
To Grief a sure nepenthe yields. 
There let me baste, there let me bide, 
Drenched with the opulent summertide. 
SyRaccsk, N. Y. 


> 


NORTHERN LIGHTS AND 
SHADOWS. 
BY RALPH GRAHAM TABER, 
ESTHER-MIK. 

THE bright June morning sun was 
shining on the mission, bathing the belfry 
of the weather-beaten chapel in a flood of 
golden light and throwing its shadow far 
across the greenish valley to the foot of 
the brownish-gray rocky cliffs that walled 
it in. It lit up a grove of stunted ever- 
greens on which the hoarfrost glistened, 
changed a solitary iceberg stranded in 
the bay into an altar virgin-white crowned 
with an offering of living flame, and was 
reflected in each dancing wave that lapped 
the shingle strand from the rude staging 
before the mission buildings to the slowly 
melting bank of discolored snow beside the 
brook. 

The barren hilltops seemed more near 
than ever in the clear, dry Northern at- 
mosphere; and Esther, leaning against 
the whitewashed picket fence inclosing 
the well-kept garden, rehearsed her latest 
lesson in arithmetic by endeavoring to 
count the bowlders in the flagstaff cairn 
surmounting the highest point above the 
bay. 

Esther’s heart was quite as full of sun- 
shine as the landscape; for had she not 
been chosen, the day before, tosucceed the 
newly wedded Clara as mission nurse? 
And was she not attired for the very first 
time in a clean new dress of brilliant cal- 
ico, with a spotless linen apron pinned at 
the shoulders with bows of bright red rib- 
bon, and its broad bands, clasping her 
girlish waist, trimmed at their trailing 
ends with dainty bits of lace? Her heavy 
coal-black hair was neatly drawn back 
from her brow and fell in long, thick 
braids below her waist. She smiled for 
very gladness; and the smile lit up the 
clear depths of her soft dark eyes, dis- 
played the even whiteness of her teeth and 
lent a rosier color to her olive cheeks, 

What wonder that a stranger who ap- 
proached her, with habitually noiseless 
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tread, should have stopped to gaze insilent 
admiration, drinking in the beauties of 
her face and noting each graceful outline 
of her dainty figure; the childlike hands 
so scrupulously clean and the tiny slipper 
peeping from beneath her gown ! 

A moment thus, in which his passionate 
heart went out to her; and then, with the 
uneasy consciousness of being watched, 
altho the watcher was as yet unseen, she 
turned toward the stranger and looked at 
him wonderingly. 

She saw a straight, lithe figure, scarce a 
man’s, clothed all in furs, altho the day 
was mild. His head was bare, and his 
long, thick hair fell to his shoulders, fram- 
ing a boyish face with features regular 
and pleasing as herown, His large, black 
eyes contained a touch of sadness ; but this 
was quickly lost beneath the frank, open 
smile with which he greeted her, as he ad- 
vanced and offered her his hand. 

‘‘Okshunai! I give you greeting, fair 
sister of my people,” he said to her. 

His words, like his appearance, were 
somewhat strange, and yet sufficiently 
like her mother tongue for her to grasp 
his meaning; for she replied : ‘* My mother’s 
people are the same as yours; my father 
was a white man from the South. I give 
you welcome tho; who may you be?” 

‘*T am Sikeepa, from the great North- 
land, and this, my dog, is Khimik, my 
only friend. I come to kaow thy fathers, 
the white men, those who teach, for I 
would learn. And yet I first would have 
some words with thee. Come, tell me 
of thyself ; thy people, their ways, their 
manners and their mysteries.” 

That night he shared a cot within the 
hospitable sod dwelling of a new-made 
friend. He could not sleep, however, for 
wayward thoughts: the pictures of the 
happenings of the day; the tall, com- 
manding figure of the mission chief, his 
bright gray eyes and pale gray-bearded 
face, of whom the simple stranger felt 
more in awe than of old Mauterjek, his 
father’s surly friend; of the girl he met 
beside the garden fence ; the strange, in- 
comprehensible things she told to him 
about a God, a thing invisible and 
nowhere seen by men, yet present every- 
where; who made the trees and sweet, 
green grasees grow ; who taught the birds 
to sing and men to pray ; who watched 
and guarded everything he loved, and 
who loved all because that he had made 
it. 

The air was close and stifling in the 
room, to one so used tosleep beneath the 
stars; and Khimik was also restless and 
ill at ease and nosed him, urging him to 
rise and go. 

Presently, with caution, so as not to 
rouse the others in the room, he felt his 
way to the door and stepped without, fill- 
ing his lungs with a deep drawn breath of 
the grateful, chill night air. 

‘*Come, Kbimik,” he whispered ; and 
with the faithful animal at his heels, he 
threaded the narrow, irregular lanes be- 
tween the huts, passed the silent mission 
house and ghostly chapel, and finally, with 
unconscious steps, found himself where 
he had first caught sight of her beside the 
pickets. Here he sat down, his hand on 
Khimik’s head, and leaned against the 
inclosure, watching the flickering of the 
bright stars overhead and the waving 
aurora come and go across the midnight 
sky, and softly murmuring the strange, 
unfamiliar names : ** Esther—God—Jesus 
—Esther-mik !” 





It was the Sabbath morn, and the little 
bell within the steeple sent its tremulous 
peals through the valley and across the 
bay, to be repeated by the echoing hills, 
The people, all clad in clean white cotton 
cassocks, gathered for the service while it 
rang. As the last stroke died away the 
organ spoke and the congregation sang 
the opening hymn, the clear, sweet voice 
of Esther leading them. And then the 
mission elder spoke to them and read a 
chapter from the Testament; and then 
they sang again, with zealous warmth. 

Sikeepa sat in wondering silence through 
it all, waiting with patience for his time to 
come. He was to have a new name given 
him, the oldone putaway. He was tosay to 
all: ‘‘ Yes, I believe !” and that incompre- 
hensible Being would claim him then, 


And he was willing that it should be so, 
for Esther had assured him that it was 
right. 

He saw only her as he approached the 
dais in answer to the summons of the 
priest. His thoughts were all of her 
throughout the reading of the baptismal 
service, 80 little of which he understood or 
cared to comprehend ; and when the mis- 
sidnary traced the moist cross on his 
smooth, broad brow and called him 
‘* Matthew,” he saw her smile and nod ap- 
provingly. 

And then the congregation passed and 
shook his hand, and every passer bore a 
friendly face ; but when she came he mur- 
mured ‘‘ Esther-mik,” and held her hand 
until she blushed outright. 





A hut of boards, much better than the 
rest, stood near the chapel some distance 
from the other dwellings. It had a floor 
of wood most carefully kept, a window 
with a real glass pane and wooden shut- 
ter, the usual fireplace built of rocks and 
clay, a bearskin spread before it on the 
floor and a pair of reindeer antlers nailed 
above. The pieces of earthenware and 
china on the shelves were spotlessly clean, 
as was the quilted covering of the bed and 
everything else the tiny home contained. 

Before the blazing fireplace, comforta- 
bly resting in a wooden chair with broad 
seat, arms and rockers, and with a mink- 


skin at the back to rest her aged head 


against, the brown-faced mother sat and 
listened to Esther, who knelt beside her 
knee. 

‘* Ah, but he is handsome, Mother mine ; 
and brave and tall and straight as any 
tree. You should have seen him as he 
talked tome! So gentle in his ways, in 
spite of what you call his heathen soul ! 

‘But he is not the heathen Sikeepa 
now; Matthew is the name Chris® gives 
tohim. And when I passed, he smiled 
and showed such teeth! His teeth are 
white, as white—well, white as mine!” 
And the young girl clasped her hands 
above her head and laughed right mer- 
rily. 

‘Cease prattling, daughter, we are not 
alone,” the mother said ; and through the 
open doorway Sikeepa slowly entered, 
with Khimik leashed. 

‘* Mother,” he said, with simple earnest- 
ness, ‘‘I am the Matthew newly chris- 
tened here. My father was a chief—my 
grandsire, too. I have no treasures but this 
dog, my loving friend ; but I am young 
and strong. ‘I'wice have I met Nanuk, 
the water bear, and twice have made his 
snowy coat my own. None can excel me 
in the hunt or chase. I come to buy thy 
daughter. Take thou the dog; his like can- 
not be found. A dead buck will I bring 
thee every moon and thrice as often 
Buiyea shall be thine !” 

The wrinkled mother listened with a 
quiet smile, then answered, coldly : ‘‘She 
is not for sale. I judged you Christian by 
the name you gave; know you not Chris- 
tians do not buy their wives? A Christian 
takes to wife the maid he loves ; nor more 
than one, and her for good or ill.” 

Then in more kindly tones: ‘‘ But as 
thou art a likely youth enough, and of 
fresh blood and strong and likely brave, 
give me thy promise to be true to her, be 
kind to her and put her not away, nor 
seek another should her bloom depart ; and 
if my Esther pleases, she is thine !” 





THE MISSION DEBT. 

The bleak December wind shrieked 
boisterously through the vale, swirled 
the white snowflakes high ia blinding 
clouds, shook the frail mission buildings 
with its fierce wild gusts, wantonly rock- 
ing the bell in the chapel tower, which 
now and again startled the housed resi- 
dents with unlooked-for clangor. 

“The children of the storm sing very 
loud,” Esther whispered, creeping closer 
within Matthew's protecting arm, as they 
sat together by the fire, with their great 
gray wolf dog stretched lazily beside them, 
‘*My Matthew — Sikeepa-mik, for I yet 
love thy name of * Little Master ’—tell me 
what is it makes thee sad to-night ?” 

‘* T would not have thee sorrow,” replied 
her youthful husband, rousing himself 
from a moody reverie. ‘‘ And yet ’tis well 
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is this owing what is never paid ; thi 
thing they call a debt, which eats and 
eats, and with each skin I take to feed it 
becomes more ravenous and grows the 
larger. The keeper of the mission store 
has said to-day that I have had too much 
without the price; and have I not carried 
him a hundred seals and yet another hun- 
dred and athird? What have we had 


_ that he should ask a price? A pound of 


powder now and then to kill the seals; 
some barrels of white flour: a bit of cloth 
and ribbon to make thee bright. And 
yet he says he has not had a price!” 

The young man rose and paced the nar- 
row room, while Khimik roused himself 
and watched expectantly. Presently he 
stopped before the fire and laid his strong 
brown hand on Esther’s head : 

‘°*Tis but a day to go and come,” he 
said, ‘‘to where the great company 
trade. There I may take my catch and 
get full measure. The others sometimes 
go; why should not I? ’Tis new to me, 
this trading for adebt. Ido not like the 
word. And yet for thee I would buy 
debts, and worse, my sweet-faced blos- 
soming vine!” And stoopivg impulsive- 
ly, he raised her chin and kissed away 
the tear-drops in her eyes. 





Matthew, or Sikeepa, as he would rather 
answer, was up betimes and visited his 
traps. The first was baited and untouched; 
the second sprung, yet empty ; but inthe 
third he found a fox stretched out and 
noted, with a throb of joy, thesilvery black 
thickness of its fur. 

*°’Twill buy a pretty debt,” he grimly 
said; but as he dextrously removed its 
precious skin and carefully fulded it with- 
in his hood, a happier thought bred quick 
resolve; and, calling Khimik to follow, he 
started across the hill with rapid strides. 





At a late hour in the evening he re- 
turned and met his anxious Esther at their 
door. 

‘* See what our traps have taken to-day,” 
he said, catching her up for a hearty kiss, 
and then proceeding to unload his pack. 

A dozen cans of powder’; a yard of lace ; 
a full roll of blue ribbon, broad and 
bright ; a piece of woolen cloth ; a pound 
of sweets ; a gaudy breastpin, gay with 
colored glass ; a ball of yarn; a package 
of stout thread; some needles, scissors, 
handkerchiefs and combs; and, last of 
all, most valued of the lot, a mirrpr and a 
vial of cheap perfume. 

As he unwrapped them to her admiring 
gaze, he told her of the day’s events. 
How he had caught the blac fox in his 
trap, and carried its beautiful fur across 
the hills a hari day’s jouraey through the 
trackless snow. How he had found no 
sign of deer or bear, and even the ptar- 
migan seemed to have disappeared, de- 
serting the barren, storm-swept coast for 
the milder valleys of the inland wilds. 

Esther listened uneasily to his tale ; and 
finally she interrupted him, to ask if he 
had spoken any one upon the way. 

**Thou knowest, Sikeepa-mik, the mis- 
sion rule that they who owe must 
bring their fur to pay. Thekeeper is very 
strict, and will not furnisk more to those 
who fail to bring him all their traps may 
take. Above allelse the silver fox is held ; 
and should the knowledge of thy traffic 
reach his ears thou needst must pay our | 
debt; nor draw another pound of flour till 
that be done.” 

“If soit be,” Sikeepa answered,thought- 
fully, ‘‘ that these, our people’s debts, are 
rightly due, I cannot blame the white 
priests for theirrule, ’Tis little they might 
get from those who owe if they did not 
insist on such a measure. But do we 
justly owe them as they say? We are 
not skilled in books nor in their ways; 
and this I know: a skin brings more in 
trade, when taken to the Company, than”— 

‘But thou has not answered me, 
Sikeepa. Did any meet thee or know 
where thou didst go?” 

** None saw me but the trader and his 
men. They are not apt tocome so far to 
prattle.” 

** Yet I am fearful still. The messenger 
may hear it on his way and bring the tale 
to do thee injury.” 

‘I had not thought of it,” the husband 


that thou shouldst know the fault, It said, “But tis better not to mourn & 
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thing that’s done, nor fear the trouble we 
cannot control. If come it should, and 
leave no other way, the Northland still is 
free. I know it well. There are no mis- 
sions there; no white men’s debt. Took- 
too and Buiyea furnish all our needs. 
My people journey in the winter-time 
to seek the Company’s trader, who has 
stores of things such as the mission keeps. 
*Tis easy to procure then what we wish, 
for fur and oil-and fish and food abound. 
And were it not for Mauterjek, my foe, 
and love for thee, my Esther, and the fear 
that thy frail girlhood would not bear the 
life our hardy women lead in huts of 
snow, I would renounce the mission pack 
and seek again my Northern home among 
the folk who still are dear to me. 





The mission trader sat before -his desk 
posting a few corrections in his prices. 
Before him lay a letter of instruction, re- 
reived by messenger from the lower post : 

‘* __. —__.; The price of powder must ad- 
vance a shilling. Flour may remain three 
pence per pound, unless the stock runs low, 
in which event increase the price to four. 
Give no man credit over fifteen pounds. 
Make sure they bring you all their catch of 
fur. Allow six shillings for a common 

-fox; and for the best black silver, eight 
pounds, ten. 

The young man laid bis pen aside, took 
up his pipe and leaned back in his chair, 
thrusting his fingers through his fair hair, 
reflectively : 

Give no man credit over fifteen pounds 
and charge them threepence for each 
pound of flour! It would not take them 
long to reach the limit. Many already 
owed him that amount, and there were 
murmurings among the people—those 
simple-minded, childish Esquimaux, who 
wished to purchase everything they saw 
and never questioned what the mission 
charged—who always drew the limit of 
their credit, meeting his friendly re- 
monstrances with sullen looks and grow- 
ing insolent when he refused them more! 
And yet he felt a great pitying love for 
them. He silently fretted at the limita- 
tionsimposed upon him by the mission 
rules, but dared not voice his thoughts. 

Why should the mission not trade the 
goods at cost? Why should they not pur- 
chase the people’s furs at something nearer 
their true market value? 

A barrel of flour which cost one pound 
was sold for two; a silver fox skin some- 
times brought a hundred guineas ! 

He wished with all his heart the 
system might be changed, abolishing the 
trading features of the posts or, at least, 
making it more charitable. He would al- 
low the people no more credit; would do 
away with debt and subterfuge; and 
where occasion rose for charity, would 
give outright, with wise discrimination. 

A knock came at the door, and the stern 
elder of tie mission entered. 

‘‘I have unpleasant news,” he said. 
‘Simon Mikiuk brought me word, in con- 
fidence ; the people have been trading fur 
again—a silver fox and several minor 
skins. He did not like to give the names 
of all, but said that convert Matthew 
was of the number. There seems to be 
some jealousy of that young man. How 
stands his debt? What fur does he bring 
in?” 

The trader turned to Matthew’s account 
in the dog-eared ledger of the store : ‘‘ He 
drew too freely in the early fall, tho I 
urged him to preserve his credit fora time 
of need. He is a splendid hunter and 
brought us many seals, but has not done 
well with his winter traps. I found it 
necessary to refuse him more, except a 
little flour from timeto time. He owesa 
balance now of thirteen pounds.” 

**So—so !” the elder muttered thought- 
fully. ‘‘Go, bring him here to me !” 

As the young man departed on his er- 
rand, the elder took a seat and lit his 
pipe. 

This was becoming too frequent an 
offense, If it were known he would be 
reprimanded. It would not do to trifle 
longer; an example must be made, or 
they would lose the best fur of thecatch ! 


Sikeepa issued from the interview, 
shame, dread and anger struggling within 


him for mastery. 
He sought his cottage but, when near 
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the door, turned swiftly toward the grove 
of evergreens and aimlessly plunged 
through the intertwining branches of the 
snow-covered trees. 

To reach a spot where he could be alone, 
unseen and undisturbed, to think it over ; 
that was his only definite idea. 

Who could have done this thing ! 

The messenger? Surely not ; he would 
not dare to carry such a tale, for the mes- 
senger had traded frequently abroad. His 
trips by sledge between the mission posts 
had made it easy, and he had even sought 
commissions from his friends. 

And yet Sikeepa did not like this fellow 
Simon, who talked so glib and made such 
friendly pledges; who called so often at 
his tidy home and angered him, yet made 
him laugh, with his amusing mimicry of 
their friends ; who stroveso plainly, when 
he made these calls, to interest Esther with 
his silly talk ; who had so very much tosay 
to her and seemed so pleased when she 
had smiled at bim ! 

The missionary had been most severe, 
but yet had spoken in so kind a way that, 
tho he half wished it otherwise, he could 
not vent his anger there. 

He had admitted the charge when it 
was made ; had answered without hesita- 
tion: ‘‘ Yes. I made one journey to the 
trading post, and sold the Company a sil- 
ver fox.” 

The priest had asked him who the others 
were among the mission people doing thus, 
and promised leniency if he would tell; 
but he had not replied, nor would he say, 
altho he would not say he did not know. 
And then the priest had spoken of the 
rule ; had told him it was little less than 
theft to trade his fur and leave his debt 
unpaid. The Savior would not pardon 
‘such a sin. 

The missionaries were the people’s 
friends ; gave up their lives, their native 
land and all, that they might work for God 
and teach his people; might make them 
better, and improve their lot. 

If those for whom the mission strove held 
the great truths they learned in such dis- 
dain, would think so little of the Lord’s 
commands and what the missionaries did 
for them, had not sufficient manly pride 
and honor to pay the debts they owed 
when they could pay, the mission could 
not keep them in the Church, could not 
provide for them in any way. 

They would allow Sikeepa half amonth 
in which to pay the debt he owed to them. 
If then he had no fur to pay the debt, 
the traps he hired from them must be re- 
turned, the house he held on sufferance 
must be left, and he must seek another 
dwelling-place beyond the boundaries of 
the mission giant. 

Meantime the store would furnish him 
a single pound of flour each day and noth- 
ing more. 

Two weeks in which to pay them thir- 
teen pounds! And for two weeks he had 
not caught a fox ! 

His traps were often sprung, but noth- 
ing more. Others were more skillful, or 
had better luck, Simon, that Niniuk, 
that messenger with his woman’s tongue, 
had caught a score ! 

It was not usual to visit the traps much 
oftener than once or twice a week, for 
the weather was most severe ; but Sikeepa 
resolved that he would make the rounds 
each day, would set his traps at greater 
distances, would do his very best to pay 
the debt. 

Suiting his action to the thought, he 
changed his course. The day was not yet 
gone, and there was time, if he made 
haste, to go the rounds. 

He crossed the bay and climbed the hill 
beyond, followed its summit for a mile or 
more, descended into a deep and dark 
ravine, and, panting from the rapidity of 
his walk, approached the hiding place of 
his nearest trap. 

He found it sprung, but nothing in its 
jaws except a few clotted hairs, which 
showed the fox had been a silver black! 

The disappointment was almost too 
great, and for a moment the icy landscape 
blurred. 

As his vision cleared he saw, far down 
the glen, a figure, fur-clad like himself, 
kneeling beside the overhanging cliff. 

Unconsciously carrying the heavy trap, 
he silently approached the kneeling 


stranger ; and as he draw near he saw, 
with rising rage, that it was Simon, skin- 
ning a silver fox! 

The man was so engrossed that he was 
unaware of being watched until Sikeepa 
addressed him, threateningly : 

‘* Whence came the fox ?” 

With a low cry he started to his feet, 
nervously clutching his blood stained 
kuife. ° 

“Oh, it is thou, my Matthew! I shot 
him from the hill ”— 

“Show, then, the bullet’s 
Sikeepa sternly interrupted. 

The other’s eyelids fell; and then, with 
sudden fury, he threw himself toward 
Sikeepa, with knife upraised. 

The empty trap swung round, flashed 
through the air and struck a crashing 
blow, with force sufficient to have felled a 
bear. All the pent-up passion of Sikeepa’s 
heart burst forth, and was expended in the 
stroke ! 


mark !” 





He had not méant to kill the thieving 
knave, altho, according to his people’s 
rule, justice deserved the death of one 
who stole. Thieving was punished thus 
among his tribe ; it was a thing abhorred 
and rarely done. 

This vile, contemptible man had merited 
death. None other could have brought 
the mission word ; none other would have 
sought to injure him; none other would 
have stolen from his traps; none other 
would have tried to take his life! 

Sikeepa was not sorry he was dead. He 
looked with calmness at the silent form ; 
picked up the knife and carefully skinned 
the fox; then started to depart, but 
paused to say : 

“Simon—if thy spirit still exists and 
hears me, as the white priests say it may— 
thou must admit that justice has been 
done! .Thy lying tongue is silent. It is 
well! Thy thieving hands will never steal 
again.” 

Then with swift steps he burried toward 
his home, scarce giving a second thought 
to the slain man lying there in the gather- 
ing twilight, face downward, on the snow. 

The warm skin in his hood would please 
the priests ; would almost pay his debt. 
The rest would come. 

And while he lived he never wouid 
give cause for any man to charge him 
with a theft. If it was so nearly that to 
trate his fur, he would not seek the Com- 
pany again. The mission store was wel- 
come to his catch, so long as Esther could 
be happy there. 

Should trouble come to them through 
Simon’s death, there was the great North- 
land, where Justice ruled in spite of igno- 
rance ; where men were brothers, sharing 
equally ; where food for one meant food 
for every one; where there were neither 
thieves to steal, nor debts to pay! 





THE CANCELING, 


The night wind moaned; the sky was 
overcast ; a feeble light streamed faintly 
from the mission windows, accentuating 
the darkness which inwrapped the land. 

It was the hour of prayer, and the mis- 
sionaries with their wives and servants 
were gathered in the study, to ask God’s 
blessing on the labors of the day. 

A hymn was sung; a Bible chapter 
read. The elder knelt and offered earnest- 
ly an appeal for strength and guidance in 
the right. He did not note the quiet open- 
ing and closing of the door ; but when the 
prayer was finished and he raised his eyes, 
they rested on a haggard, anxious face, 

** What is it, child?’ he asked, 

‘““My Matthew! You sent for him—I 
have not seen him since,” 

‘*Nor have I, Esther,” the elder kindly 
said, ‘‘ but will inquire at once concern- 
ing him, Does any here kaow where her 
husband is?” 

He looked inquiringly from face to 
face, but no one there could say. 

‘* With thy permission, sir, I will search 
the post. Perhaps some one can give us 
news of him.” 

It was the keeper of the store who 
spoke, 

The elder nodded his consent and said : 
‘* Esther will rest here until you bring her 
news.” 

During the time the young man was 
away the girl sat there, erect and 
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motionless, Traces of recent tears were 
on her cheeks, and in her eyes, which 
rested on the door, a shadow of unspoken 
dread and fear. 

She had not asked the reason for 
Sikeepa’s summons by the missionary ; her 
heart had told her, when the summons 
came. 

How had they learned the fault? 

The messenger must have told them ; 
no other at the mission could have known. 

But why should he remain away from 
home? The priests were kind toher, they 
could not have been very harsh with him? 

Where might he be? What could have 
happened to him? 

He might have gone to visit the traps, 
hoping, perhaps, to take a skin or two, 
and so reduce the burden of their debt. 

They had secured so very little fur! 

Their neighbor, Simon, had secured so 
much! Was he more skillful, more ener- 
getic? Surely not! 

Why was it so then? Where— 
he— Impossible! And yet— 

The storekeeper entered, brushing the 
snowflikes from his otter cap. ‘ Abele 
says he saw Matthew cross the bay and 
climb the pass about mid-afternoon. His 
traps were set across Kinauk ; he must 
have gone to visit them, I think.” 

‘Did you inquire of Simon Mikiuk ?” 
Esther quietly asked, 

‘* It is strange,” he answered, 
is absent, too !” 

‘©Ah, then I shall know where to look 
for them!” Her voice was hard and 
strained: ‘‘ Will you go with me now to 
find them?” 

‘* Where do you wish to go?” 

‘- Across Kinauk !”’ she answered, pas- 
sionately, . 

**Across Kinauk—that mountain of 
snow and ice—at dead of night—and such 
a night as this? At daybreak—yes; we 
will have the whole village out to make 
the search. Take heart; I warrant he is 
safe enough. The night comes on so 
swiftly. Matthew has been belated at his 

trap:. He willreturn, makesure, at early 
morning. Come, my brave Esther, let me 
take you home.” 

The girl puton her hood obediently and 
quietly followed him out into the night. 
At her cottage door she offered him her 
hand. ‘ 

‘** I thank you, sir ; you are kind to me,” 
she said. 
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At the first streak of dawn the mission- 
ary rose, donned his fur cap and coat and 
feather-lined boots, and made his way to 
Abele’s abode, whom he awakened and 
bade accompany him. They called a 
dozen others, and passing Esther’s cot- 
tage, they noticed that the door was 
swinging wide and looked within. 

No one was there—neither Esther nor 
her great wolf dog ; and hastily the men 
crossed the little tay and climbed the 
steep ravine, which offered the only avail- 
able pass over Kinauk, whose barren, ice- 
clad hight was walled at all other points 
by precipitous cliffs, 

Arriving at the summit they stopped 
for breath, when on the still morning air 
there rose a mournful sound—a long, 
low, pitiful whine. . 

It came from below the precipice, and 
the missionary hastily descended the path 
he had so arduously climbed, skirted the 
base around a projecting point—and 
stopped appalled ! 

Before him lay the objects of his search, 
Matthew and Esther, both motionless, and 
over them, torn, bruised and with a 
broken limb which helplessly trailed be- 
hind, crouched the trembling body of the 
faithful dog, shielding them from the 
bitter arctic cold. 

With a shrill cry the missionary started 
forward, when Esther raised her head and 
gazed at him in stony misery. She spoke 
no word, but dumbly suffered him to raise 
her up. ‘ 

Making a litter of acoat for Khimik’s 
use, and carrying the body of her dead, the 
sorrowful party started for the mission. 

The elder met them at the chapel door 
and walked beside his assistant to the 
cottage, where they reverently laid their 
burden down. 

** How came the dog to fall?” inquired 
the elder, © 
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‘* By following up his murdered mas- 
ter’s trail.” 

The startled elder looked anxiously at 
the other, who, drawing him aside, said 
in low tones : 

**When Simon Mikuik, his enemy, has 
returned, inquire of him how Matthew 
met his death. Meantime, this widowed 
girl should be our care.” 

The elder turned to Esther, and laid his 
hand caressingly on her head. 

‘* My child,” he said, affectionately— 
there wasa tremor in his voice and his 
usually piercing eyes were moist and dim 
—** henceforth our mission house shali be 
your home ; and I, who knew your father 
well, wili do my best to make you happy 
there.” 

New YorK CITY. 
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THE “HAPPY TREE.” 





BY LOUISE EDGAR. 


Down the road by the ‘“‘ Happy Tree”’ 
(Dick, and Dolly, and Dan and me), 

The brook’s cool waters plash and flow,— 
That’s where we children love to go. 


Fresh the air, and the sky is blue, 


Warm, bright sunbeams are peeping 
through, 

Down through the leaves of the ‘‘ Happy 
Tree,”’ 


On Dick, and Dolly, and Dan and me. 


There (in a whisper be it told) 
There is the place to dig for gold— 
Shovels of wood, and shovels of tin, 
Early and late we drive them in. 


Four little buckets all in a row, 
That’s for the water, don’t you know ? 
Just as Uncle Erastus told, 

There’ll be water before there’s gold. 


We’vea candle, and string to let it down, 
Into the depths of the earth so brown ; 
Oh, what a pleasure it will be 

When by its light the gold we see ! 


Down the road by the ‘‘ Happy Tree,”’ 

Dick, and Dolly, and Dan and me, 

Cheerfully dig without frown or fret ;— 

But we haven’t reached the gold mine yet! 
Noutury, N. J. 
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PHEBE KETCHUM'S PARTY. 








BY ELLA RODMAN CHURCH, 





GREAT-AUNT BISSELL told the story, 
which dated back to the dark ages of her 
childhood—altho she considered herself 
nearly grown-up at fourteen. 

She sat there smiling, in the midst of 
the merry group, over her knitting, as 
she said: ‘‘I can’t see what’s put that 
ridiculous party of Phebe Ketchum’s into 
my head to-night; but the whole thing 
seems just as vivid as tho it was right 
now.” , 

** Do tell us about it, Aunt Bissell !” was 
the very natural chorus. ‘‘ Who was 
Phebe Ketchum? And where did she 
live ? 

** Well,” was the reply, ‘‘ Phebe Ketch- 
um was a girl, as you might guess from 
her name. And she lived ona farm five 
miles from the village where we lived; 
but she wasa boarder from Monday morn- 
ing till Friday afternoon at the Female 
Academy where your grandmother and I 
went to day-school. She was a prim, 
rather delicate-looking girl of fifteen, with 
a pale complexion and very deep blue 
eyes—an Indian-china blue—and her hair 
was turned up with a comb. When Phebe 
smiled she had dimples and looked quite 
arch, tho no color ever visited her cheeks. 

‘* Phebe had arrived at the Greek tem- 
ple of an Academy with bag and baggage 
that even included a bedstead ; for there 
had been an express stipulation that she 
should sleep alone ; and the said bedstead 
was painted light blue, with very plain, 
slender posts. A feather-bed anda gor- 
geous patchwork quilt, two rather con- 
sumptive-looking pillows, a blanket, and 
a heavy comfortable, completed the out- 
fit. 

“She also brought a hair trunk with 
her, that stood by the head of her bed and 
held her clothing neatly folded; while 
under the bed was a flat basket in which 
her soiled clothes went with her to the 
farm on Friday afternoons, and clean ones 
took their place on Monday mornings. 

**T never could quite understand Phebe 
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Ketchum’s popularity at school; but she 
certainly was popular. The big girls 
petted her ; the middle-sized ones—Phebe 
and the rest of us were ‘ middle-sized’ 
according to our phraseology—were eager 
for her friendship ; the little ones looked 

up to her with awe and admiration. She 

was not at all a spontaneous person, so to 

speak ”— 

‘‘ Dear me, Martha !” interrupted Grand- 
ma, who was Aunt Bissell’s sister, ‘* don’t 
talk of being ‘spontaneous ’—remember 
the scrapes you used to get into.” 

‘*I do remember,” was the laughing re- 
ply, ‘‘and awful indeed they were. It 
always seemed to me that I never could 
live through them ; but I did live, you see, 
and held my head ashigh asever. Phebe 
never got into a scrape ; her feelings and 
emotions seemed to be all neatly laid away, 
like her clothes, and she did not get ex- 
cited about anything. She never cried, 
and she said nothing about the other girls, 
good or bad. Her talk was all about the 
Ketchums and the Ketchum farm, till we 
knew the whole family thoroughly, and 
were sure that the greatest felicity earth 
could offer would be a visit at that farm. 

‘* There was no end of Ketchums there ; 
but they all seemed to have been born 
grown-up, and Phebe was the only youth- 
ful elementamong them. Her father and 
mother—a spare-looking couple, with no 
frivulous notions in regard to dress— 
would sometimes stop at the Academy of 
a Friday afternoon, in wagon or sleigh ac- 
cording to the season, to take take Phebe 
home. Sometimes a big brother would 
come instead, wearing a fur cap or a bat- 
tered straw hat, and sometimes only the 
hired man. 

‘* From Phebe’s conversation, it seemed 
to us that she must have an unlawful sup- 
ply of grandparents ; and that uncles and 
aunts and cousins had been dealt out with 
a lavish hand to the Ketchums, The whole 
region for miles around must have been 
peopled with that one family ; while the 
particular roof under which Phebe dwelt 
would need raising time and again to ac- 
commodate the extensive colony beneath 
it. 

‘* The only girl among this tribe, which 
seemed to be composed of middle-aged and 
elderly people, was fully appreciated ; and 
it was this privilege which had brought 
Phebe to the Female Academy at West- 
ville. The district school, which the other 
farmers patronizei when work was slack, 
was not good enough for this exotic, who 
was expected to be transformed into some- 
thing rich and rare. But some one who 
knew the family well declared that Phebe 
would always be a Ketchum, if she 
changed her name a dozen times. The 
Ketchums were credited with strong grasp- 
ing and keeping powers ; and I neversawa 
girl so afraid of spending a penny as Phebe 
was. She never could be induced to buy 
candy, or, indeed, to buy anything; she 
seemed to have no wants, and even stayed 
away from a panorama exhibited to the 
school at a reduced rate because it would 
cost ten cents. 

‘* Occasionally a party was given in the 
village by some day scholar, at which the 
old-fashioned games of ‘ Pillows and Keys,’ 
‘Choosing in the Ring,’ etc., were the 
amusements, dancing being almost un- 
known at Westville. ‘Forfeits’ also was 
in high esteem. Phebe was in great re- 
quest at these festivities ; and she always 
appeared ixt a black silk dress, made from 
one of her mother’s, with lace at the neck 
and sleeves, and aa odd-looking brooch of 
mother-of-pearl shaped like a half-moon, 
which the owner called her pearl breast- 
pin. 

‘**Phebe’s skin was of milky whiteness, 
and she had long eyelashes, frequently 
cast down, which gave her a particularly 
modest look, while her whole appearance 
was neatness itself. She had such a prim 
little air, however, that it was rather in- 
explicable why she should be such a belle 
among the boys of the other Academy. 
But Phebe Ketchum’s name was oftener 
called when any one was ‘out,’ or ‘in,’ 
and wanted a partner, than that of any 
other girl. She appeared to take it all so 
much as a matter of course that we got 
into the way of thinking that to have good 
times generally was Phebe’s natural right. 

‘* At last there came a day which lifted 


three of us to such a pinnacle of happi- 
ness that it was not easy to dispose of our 
exuberant spirits. Phebe Ketchum was 
going to have a party, and we were in- 
vited !” 

Grandmamma laughed merrily as she 
said : ‘‘ What little geese we were to be so 
setup! It seems now as if I could hear 
Phebé saying : ‘ Don’t tell any one, girls, 
because the others will all want to come, 
too, and I can’t have more than three at 
once ; you two because you are sisters, 
and Ellen Clinch because she’s so intimate 
with you, and she’s so nice. We've gota 
bed in the spare room about a mile wide, 
SO we Can all sleep together, and talk half 
the night. Won’t it be splendid? 

‘* * Splendid ! we echoed, in an ecstasy 
of delight at the idea, not only of a party, 
but of actually making a visit at that 
wonderful Ketchum farm. It was a sort 
of double-barreled happiness in prospect, 
that made us feel like walking on air. 

*“*You see,” continued Aunt Bissell, 
‘* the party was to be in Christmas week, 
which, of course, was a holiday. Christ- 
mas came on Monday, that year, and the 
party was fixed for Wednesday, so early 
in the afternoon of the festal day, the 
hired man would appear with the sleigh, 
Ellen Clinch coming to our house for the 
start. We were to stay all night, and 
Phebe, who was cautious in all things, 
said ‘ maybe till Friday.’ This was an odd 
way of giving an invitation; but a de- 
scription of what awaited us made up forall 
shortcomings. The various rooms, besides 
the wide hall, over which the party could 
spread itself, the friends and cousins and 
other relatives who would be there, the 
‘refreshments,’ including ‘ mottoes,’ with 
their cut tissue paper wrappers, and the 
agreeable uncertainty as to what manner 
of bonbon was to be found therein—possi- 
bly a big and blissful ‘jelly drop,’ and 
the printed lines, usually of personal 
compliment, on a small slip of paper, 
wrapped around the bonbon, which made 
up a fascinating compound of sweetness 
and mystery, dear to the hearts of young 
party-goers in those days. Phebe even 
said that we could help do up the mottoes, 
as there would be so much on hand; and 
this delightful occupation was a treat in 
itself. 

‘**As to what we should wear, your 
grandmother had a blue merino and 1 had 
a red one; Ellen Clinch always appeared 
on festive occasions in a brown plaid silk, 
and Phebe’s gala attire has already been 
described. I knew you'd elevate your 
naughty little noses at our party dresses ; 
but we had just as much enjoyment in 
them, grand-nieces, and probably more, 
than you have in your elaborate toilets, 

** We could talk of nothing else among 
ourselves but Phebe Ketchum’s party ; 
and, altho dear Mother, who always en- 
joyed our enjoyments, thought this expe- 
dition out of town a little adventurous, as 
she did not know Phebe’s parents ; yet as 
they were well known by Miss Smith, the 
Principal of the Academy, and Ellen 
Clinch’s father, who kept the largest store 
in the village, also knew them, she did not 
withhold her consent. 

** Phebe had told us of the bliss in store 
for us at recess on Monday—the day of 
her last return before Christmas ; and 
through all those after days we walked 
circumspectly among our schoolmates 
with an air of ‘ 7 know something, but I’m 
not going to tell.’ Wild horses wouldn’t 
have gotten it out of us, as it was a point 
of honor not to betray Phebe’s confidence ; 
yet before Saturday this carefully guarded 
secret was the general property of the 
school. ‘ Who told,’ Honey? Well, I’m 
sure I don’t know; it must have been 
scattered to the winds in some thistle- 
down fashion, for no one that I knew lisped 
a word of it. 

‘* Bright and early Wednesday morning 
we three favored ones were up and at our 
chores of work—for ‘ girls’ were scarce in 
that community. We were not quite 
smart enough, tho, todo as the old lady 
did who boasted of washing the dishes 
and making the beds before any one else 
was up. Then we decorated our respect- 
ive beds with every article of clothing 
we were going to wear at the party ; and 
at a preposterously early hour we had 
taken our baths and put up our night- 
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dresses, combs and brushes, etc., in neat 
parcels, We didn’t have the nice hand- 
bags then that are so common now. 

“The excitement took away our appe- 
tite for dinner, and as soon as we had 
helped Mother to clear away, we dressed 
ourselves in our merinos and sat down 
each in one of the parlor windows to 
watch for the well-known Ketchum sleigh. 
You remember, Sister, those small-paned 
windows with their green Venetian blinds 
through which we peeped furtively ?” 

‘* Yes,” replied Grandmamma, with 
something like a tear in her voice, “‘ and 
the snow outside, and the chilly room in 
spite of an urwonted fire in the grate 
where we waited for the sound of chariot 
wheels that never came.” 

**Sleigh-bells, you mean, Maria,” said 
Aunt Bissell, taking up the narrative 
again. ‘‘ Yes, dearies, they never came. 
Ellen Clinch had been with us for an hour 
or two, quiet and patient, as usual; and 
dear Mother, who had been in and out, 
said finally ; 

*** It looks as tho my girls were going 
to be disappointed. If they are, I hope 
they will bear it bravely; for fretting 
will not make it pleasanter. Phebe, or 
some of the family, may have been taken 
ill.’ 

‘I know that our lips quivered a little 
at first, but we winked our eyes to keep 
back the tears; and as the short winter 
twilight came on with swift steps we gave 
up all hope of the Ketchum party, and 
Mother wisely set us at playing games. 
She said that we were her company, that 
evening, and refused any assistance in 
getting tea. 

** When, after what seemed a wonder- 
fully short tine, we were invited out to 
tea, we found a festive-looking table 
dressed with some of the Christmas holly, 
and furnished forth with delicious little 
teacakes and fresh gingerbread, and other 
viands dear to the youthful heart ; while 
our disinclination for dinner made us do 
full justice to this loving thoughtfulness. 
We finished witha candy-pull; and when 
Ellen went home, she said that ‘she had 
had a very pleasant visit, if we didn’t go 
to Phebe Ketchum’s.’ 

‘“‘The short vacation passed without 
any word from Phebe; and it was time 
for school to open again. On the Monday 
that it began up drove the Ketchum. 
sleigh as usual, and out stepped Phebe. 
We could scarcely contain ourselves until 
recess, when we speedily surrounded her 
and asked what had happened on the 
Tuesday when wesat dressed for the party 
and waiting to be sent for hour after 
hour. 

‘* At first Phebe regarded us with some 
surprise ; and then, as tho an idea were 
dawning upon her by degrees, she said, 
dreamily : ‘You mean the party that I 
talked of having in the holidays? I did 
think of it; but Mother said it was.all 
nonsense when we had so many places io 
go to ourselves, and some other time 
would do just as well. You must be sure 
to come when I do have it.’” 

“And you never went at all?” asked 
the indignant audience. 

‘‘ Never,” was the amused reply. ‘“‘ And 
we laugh whenever we think of Phebe 
Ketchum’s party.” 

They really had the best of it, after all. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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PEBBLES. 








Bagley: ‘‘There goes a man whose 
hair turned perfectly white in a single 
month.” Tagley: ‘‘Some great sorrow ?” 
Bagley: ‘“‘ Nop. He stopped dyeing.’”’—Har- 
lem Life. 


....Father: “What was your mother 
talking about awhileago»”’ Son: ‘I don’t 
know.” Father: ‘‘ Why, yousat and heard 
it all!’ Son: ‘‘ Yes; but she was talking 
to the baby.’”’—Evening Telegram. 


.-.-"* Foiled.”’ He ground his teeth. ‘‘Foil- 
ed.’”? He ground his teeth again. He was 
determined. He was determined to keep 
right on grinding his teeth until he got 








Recalled Stormy Times, 

“ Well, that looks natural,” said the old soldier, 
looking at acan of condensed milk on the 
breakfast table in place of ordinary milk that 
failed on account of the storm. “ It’s the Gail 
Borden Eagle Brand we used during the war.” 
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them sharp enough to eat the fifteen-cent 
steak before him.— Detroit Tribune. 


.... Edwin: “‘ What do you think I have 
in this locket, dearest ? The postage stamp 
on your letter. It has been touched by 
your lips. It often touches mine.” <Ange- 
lina: “*Oh, Edwin, I’m so very sorry. I 
moistened that horrid postage stamp on 
Fido’s dear, damp nose,” —Exchange. 


....Oregon Packer: “‘ Whatis the horse 
good for?” Dealer: “ Well, t’ be honest 
with ye, he’s a little too bony fur mountain 
trout and not quite tough enough fur 
corned beef ; but he’d can up like a daisy fur 
spring chicken.”’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


.... Walter’s mother was very sick with 
rheumatism, and he was rubbing her arms 
when she said: ‘“‘ Walter, it’s too bad that 
Mamma is such a trouble to you.”” Walter 
replied. cheerfully : “‘ Nevermind, Mamma; 
if you are only just alive, we don’t care how 
much you suffer.”— Youth’s Companion. 


...“*And the new man’’—began Jones. 
“What of him?” snapped Mrs. Jones. 
“ Well, I’m afraid the feminine traits will 
go to him, the conditions be reversed, and” — 
‘Jones, what do you mean?” “Oh, that 
man will be embarrassed, bashful, ashamed 
in the presence of woman’’—*‘‘ Good heav- 
ens! He ought to be now!’’—Cleveland 
Plaindealer. 


...“* Where’s my bicycle ?” asked Papa 
on the morning of the Fourth, as he came 
out into the yard. ‘‘ Boo-hoo !—I d-don’t 
know,” said Willy. ‘‘It went off a little 
while ago.” ‘‘ Went off! Where ?” ‘ Boo- 
hoo !—I d-don’t know. I f-f-filled the 
roomatic tire wiv powder an’ touched a 
m-match toit, an’—ah-hoo-ah-hoo !—it went 
away.”—Harper’s Weekly. 


....Ethel (aged four): “* Did you know 
Adam named all the animals?” Frances 
(aged three): ‘‘ Did he name the elephant ?” 
Ethel: “ Of course he did.” Fravices (after 
a wondering pause): ‘‘ How did he name the 
elephant?” Ethel (in a superior tone): 
‘¢ Why, I suppose he looked at the elepbart, 
and he said, ‘I think you look just like an 
elephant, and I guess I’ll call you—ele- 
phant.’ That’s the way he did it.’”’— 
Harper’s Bazar. 


...-Improving on Nature.—‘‘ Horrors !” 
exclaimed the beautiful society woman. 
“Do you mean to try tosell me that picture 
as an artistic presentation of a group of 
horses ?”? The great artist paused a moment 
bewildered. Then a light broke in upon 
him, and with a few rapid strokes he painted 
out all the long, graceful tails on the horses 
and substituted for each a docked tuft that 
stuck out straight like a pump handle. 
“Ah,” said the society woman, clapping 
her hands with pleasure; ‘now that is a 
picture worth having.’”’—Chicago Record. 


....A Kind Heart.—Mrs. Kindlie (reading 
letter): ‘‘My goodoess! Aunt Hetty, your 
great-aunt, you know, is coming on a visit, 
and may be here auy moment.”” Daughter: 
“Yes, Ma.” Mrs. Kindlie: ‘You are 
younger than I am, dear. Hurry up to the 
attic and bring down that green pasteboard 
box lying among the old clothes and things 
in the corner.’”? Daughter: ‘‘ There are two 
green boxes there. Which do you want?” 
Mrs. Kindlie: ‘‘ Bring the one with those 
outlandish Christmas presents Aunt Hetty 
sent us and put them on the parlor table.” 
—New York Weekly. 


....** Did I tell you the latest bright thing 
my little boy got off ?”? asked McBride, as 
he joined a group of friends at the club. 
‘Yes, you did,” replied all, in concert, with 
discouraging unanimity. ‘‘That’s where 
I’ve caught you,” retorted McBride ; “‘ for it 
only happened last evening, and I haven’t 
seen a soul of you fellows since. Besides, 
this was really a good one.’ ‘‘ Then you 
haven’t told it to us,” replied Kilduff, 
speaking for the crowd. ‘‘Go on,’ ‘‘ Yes, 
tell us quickly,’”’ added Skidmore, “‘ and let 
us have the agony over.’ Thus encouraged, 
McBride began: ‘* You know, boys, little 
people have sharp ears, and they are not at 
all backward about telling any little scraps 
of information they pick up. This peculiar- 
ity has led a many parents to resort to 
spelling words when their young childrea 
are present. Of course that sort of thing is 
of no avail after the youngsters learn to 
spell. Well, Mrs. McBride and I are in the 
spelling stage now, and little Freddy is 
ofteu very much mystified by our remarks 
to c.ch other. Last night we had our new 
minister to dinner, and Freddy watched the 
ee man helping himself very liberally to 

iscuits. He thought it a good opportunity 
to put into use the family verbal cipher, 
feelin rfectly certain that the minister 
would” find it unintelligible. So he called 
‘Mamma!’ ‘What is it, Freddy ?’ 
. ‘Mamma, isn’t the m-i-n- 
i-s-tera pi. ? spelled out Freddy, trium- 
phantly,’ ‘The feliows had to admit that 
this story about McBride’s boy was really a 
good one.—Harper’s Drawer. 


ODD KNOTS. 


(These knots are intenled for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind arealways desired, and will be welenmed if 
sent to THe INDEPENDENT.) 








363.—A N OLD KNoT RE-TIED. 


A doctor having a twelve-ounce bottle of 
medicine wished to leave exactly half of it 
with a patient. So he asked fora six-ounce 
bottle. The people of the house could not 
find one, but had a nine ounce and a five- 
ounce bottle. With these, however, the 
doctor managed to measure accurately the 
necessary quantity. What was his method ? 


F.L.S. 
364.—CHARADE. 


Oh, crimson amaranth, oh, love lies-bleed- 
ing, 
Sweet floramour, if thou couldst only see 
How thou with hope my love-tossed heart 
art feeding, 
Thou sure the truth wouldst whisper low 
to me, 
‘If sign of silent love thou’t meant to be. 


Canst thou not tell, in more than silent 
token, 
The secret of a sweetheart’s one ne’er 
spoken ? 
Oh, speak, nor let my totale’er be broken, 
Sweet floramour. 


As some bright, favored child of gilded 
pleasure, 
Who two his honeyed words with greatest 
ease, 

I cannot be, but pure love without measure 
I'll pour on thee, and ever strive to please, 
And thou shalt be the happiest ’tween 

the seas, 
Sweet Flora Moore. 
Novus Homo. 


365.—A MIs(s)TICAL COMPANY. 


Modistes with real pride in their work 
Have little liking for Miss One; 
And Miss Two, tho once good and kind, 
Is looked with favor on by none. 
Day after day travels Miss Three, 
Bearing the news from door to door, 
Greeted with welcoming smiles, unless 
Coming to tell us of Miss Four. 
Miss Five hates all men, while Miss Six 
Dislikes women especially. 
Miss Seven keeps a boarding house, 
And rules her servants tactfully. 
Altho above késing, Miss Hight 
Sanctions it sometimes, it is said. 
Miss Nine, ill mannered gossips tell, 
Was once “ thrown at a rich man’s head.” 
Miss Ten tho rather passée now, 
At musicals some charm may lend; 
While Miss Eleven is oft the cause 
Of quarrelling ’twixt friend and friend, 
Altho the spirit of Miss Twelve 
Is at fault too, you may depend. 
MABEL P. 


366.—NUMERICAL OF GENIUS. 


57, 26, 47, 2, 7, 40, was an English land- 
“yw (1774-1851.) 

, 3, 46. 5. 50, 7, 17, was a German 
astronomer in England. (1738-1822.) 

52, 34, 9, 45, 51, 18, 53, 14, was an English 
historian, essayist, poet and statesman. 
(1800-1859. ) 

5, 37, 9, 23, 40, 1, was a Roman orator. 
(B.C. 106-43.) 

42, 51, 52, 44, 10, 46, was an American 
statesman and orator. (1811-1874.) 

33, 6, 47, 22, 16, 13, was a Roman poet. 
(B.C. 70-19.) 

31, 9, 50, 25, 18, 18, 21, 46, was a German 
poet. (1759-1805. 

55, 29, 13, 27, 11, 8, was a Scottish drnithol- 
ogist 1n America. (1766-1813.) 

15, 50, 7, 39, 30, 35, 41, 43, 54, 7, was an Eng- 
lish physicist. (1802-1875.) 

28, 45, 51, 38, 36, wus one of the inventors 
of printing. ( 466.) 


(—_— 
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24, 10, 49, 30, 48,20, was an English phil- 
sopher and mathematician (1642-1727.) 

12, 23, 15, 5, 19, 52, 23, 44, was one of the 
inventors of the steam engine. (Flourished 
about 1700.) 

33, 32. 13. 41, 53, 56, 46, 23, was a French 
author. (1694-1778.) 

Whole, of 57 letters, is a couplet from 
Pope’s “ Essay on Criticism.” LBG 


367.—ENIGMA. 


The butt of frequent light jibes from 
The small-brained punsters for the press, 
I try to teach what is “ good form,”’ 
And am authority on dress 
I give fair maids such “ killing ” smiles, 
I fling such charming bows about me, 
I give the men such points on styles— 
The city’d be quite lost without me! 


The subject. still, of — by spells, 
In spite of all the jibers owe me, 
The men at the seaside hotels 
May like me when they come to know me; 
Yet oft I cut those smooth-combed swells 
That are, in fact, a bit below me. 
I take the girls to sail, who will. 
And they will pleasantly assever 
My is all it could be, still. 
My how as elegant as ever! ‘ 
MABEL P. 


368 —TRANSPOSITION. 

When summer heat was sorest 

Within the dim-one forest 
They pitched their tents: some brave ones 

itched their faces 

With pennyroyal tar, 

For wood mosquitoes are 
Most impudent, and never 

places. 


learn their 


The two were chatting gayly— 
Their occupation daily— 
A butterfly three by on velvet wings, 
With golden spangles starry. 
Said one—her cheeks were tarry— 
‘““ What vanity! The idle, useless thing!” 


Then four soft voice arose: 
* Ab, but to me he shows 
That our bright five may yet become real- 


ity ; 
The caterpillar dies 
Like us, again to rise 
In higher life, a glorious ‘amnentelt, 
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361.—History (hbis-story). 

362.—S8oat, anchor, oars, sail, rudder : rod, 
reel, line, hook, sinker, bait, net; bluefishb, 
shark, herrivg, bass, eel, cod, smelt, scul- 
pin, mackerel, shad, treut, whale. 


What You Need 


When you are weary and worn, without an appetite, 
without ambition, sleepless, nervous and irritable, is 
purified, enriched, vitalized blood ; and remember 


Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla 


Is the only true blood purifier prominently in the 
public eye. $1; six for $5. 
cure all liver ills, bilious- 


> 
Hood Ss Pills ness, headaches. The best 


family cathartic, peculiarly adapted to delicate 
women and children. Gentle and yet effective. 


HALL’S BALSAM 
CURES 
Coughs :? Colds 


Dr. Wa. HAtv’s BAtsaM, for the Lungs 
is a wonderful family medicine; it has 
been used for many years, and it cures 
Coughs, Colds, a Sore Throat, and 
Consumption, too, if taken in the early 
stages of that disease—it soothes and re- 
lieves the pstient when cure is hopeless. 

Every mother should have a bottle of 
Halls Balsam in the family medicine 
chest, ready for immediate use. 

Sold in bottles at $1.00, 50 cts., and for 
trial, 25 cts., by all Druggists. 


Try it, Try it! 
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‘Cable Cars” 


remarked the old 
gentleman, “have 
shaken everything 
about me, except my 
faith in Pond’s Ex- 
tract; nothing could 
shake that. It’s a 
great remedy.” 


Accept nothing as ‘‘just as good-;’’ 
genuine Pond’s Extract has a, buff 
wrapper and yellow label. 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 76 Fifth Ave., New York. 






put that 
onour skirt edges 
' because 


‘S. AH. & M?’ 


Bias Velveteen Skirt Bindings 
last as long as the skirt.”’ 


A set of the ‘‘S.H. & M."" miniature figures showing 
the latest Parisian costumes, mailed for 10c. in stamps. 
The S. H. & M. <o., P. 0. Box 6 N.Y. 


**S.H.& M.”” Dress Stays are the Best. 





Durable—Easily Applied. 
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Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 
Extract from statement made January Ist, 1896, 


| are $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 
CO BOD icctendcsicicexccccnene - 3,943,639 46 


BOC BEDI c,  ccccccccccccccccce 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 
Gross ASSCIS...........0cccceceee 


1,811,269 26 
2,511,269 26 
6,754,908 723 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 
EDWARD LANNING, } 
WM. A. HOLMAN, ” | Secretaries, 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 
C.H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., 8. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


J.J. MCDONALD, Gen’! Manager, GEV. E. KLINE, 
Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 


W.8S. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 321 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 
AMERICAN 
" = FIRE 
see «=: INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 


Philadelphia 


EIGHTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
I ata tescdcccacnoccicaneccecuccgene 
Reserve for reinsurance and all other 


















DU lictiactste adeks audedaddncasecesuecens 1,716,730 47 

Surplus over all Liabilities......... .....0.. 178,855 75 

TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 18%5..82.395,606 ‘22 
THOMAS TH. MONTGOMERY. President 








SPECIMEN COPIES. 





Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us, on a postal card, 
the name and address to which he would 
like the paper sent, 
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FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH” 


Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS, 





|For the week ending Thursday, August 7th, 1895.} 


TEAS.—Demand for tea halts a little, but 
mest grades are on a pretty firm basis,and 
wants show some symptoms of increasing in 
cettain quarters. Amoy is quoted at 9@13c.; 
aaenen, 0@25c.; Formosa, 14@36c., and Japans, 


SUGAR.—The demand for refined sugar is 
npg and considerable business my ed 
done on the basis of 47-16@45¢c. for granulated ; 
5 1-16@5'4c. for cut loaf and crushed, and 4 11-16 
@1t%c. for cubes. 


COFFEE.—Speculation in coffee is light, and 
the volume of business generally small in Brazil 
growths. Mild grades are steady to firm. Java 
is quoted at 21@31c.; Mocha, 2544@26c.; Mara- 
caibo, 17@20c.; Laguayra, 164@2Ic., and Brazil, 
164%@18e. 


COTTON .—Market for cotton is quiet, but spot 
cotton holds steady at an advance over last 
week. The condition of the crop causes the 
firmer bolding. Middling upland cotton is 74c., 
and middling Gulf, 74c. 


MEATS AND STOCKS.—Country dressed 
hogs are firm at 74%@8c. per . Dressed mut- 
ton is slow at 4a 6'¢c.. with extras at 7c., and 
dressed lambs, 6@10c. City dressed veals are 
firm at 74@lic., and country dressed at 7@10c. 


PROVISIONS.—Hog products are generally 
a and in light demand. Pork closes dull, 
with mess at $11@11.50 per bbl.; family, $12.25 
13, and short clear, $12@14. Beef is steady, wit 
extra mess at $7.50@8; family, $10.50@12, and 
packed, $9@11.50. Beef hams are quiet at $17@ 
17.50. Lard is quiet and weak at "4 ¥9 100 Bb. 
Pickled bellies are dull at 634@7c. per  ; shoul- 
ders quiet at 534c., and hams quiet at 944@9%c. 


FLOUR AND MEARB.—Trade in flour has been 
small in the local market, and holders have 
great difficulty in gettin full quotations. Buy- 
ers are indifferent and demand concessions. 
Winter patents are $3.80@3.90 per bbl., straights, 
$3.50@3.65 ; city clears, $4@4.20; spring patents, 

3.75@3.90; straights, $3.40@3.60, and clears, 

3 10@3.20. Rye flour is dull at $3@3.75. Corn- 
meal is quiet, with myo toy at $2.90, and 
Western and Southern, $2.50@2.85. 


WOOL.—The market has lighter sales move- 
ment, but there is a firm feeling throughout 
most grades. Every one feels that prices will 
soon work up higher. XX and above Ohio is 
quoted at 18@19c.; X and above, 16@17c.: washed 
combing and delaine, 18@22c.; unwashed comb- 
ing, 17@20c.; Texas, 9@13c.; California, 9@13%¢ec.; 
Oregon, 9@l5c., and Territory, 8@l5c. 


GRAINS AND HAY.—The wheat market is 
nervous and irregular, running high at times, 
but the spasmsof activity are generally follow- 
ed by dull periods and relapses. The interior 
movement of spring wheat is increasing alittle, 
and shipments to Kurope for the week have 
been quite large. Thecrop reports are still fa- 
vorable, and they bave less influence on prices 
than the foreign situation. September wheat is 
quoted at 73c.; No. 2 red cash, (34¢c. Corn crop 
reports are still favorable, and futures are 
rather weak as a consequence. Cash corn is 
fairly active, exporters taking freely. Russian 
exports of corn to Europe have been large this 
week, which has bad a depressing effect here. 
At the close the market is rather weak, with 
— eg at 453¢c.; No. 2 cash, 46@46¢c., and 
‘he low, 47@48c. Oats are quiet, with the market 
ower both here and in the West. A decline in 
the West has weakened the market here, altho 
there is a slight rally upon the report that the 
visible decreased 1,426,000 bushels. September 
oats are 24%c.: No2 cash, 2544@26c., and No. 2 
white, 28c. Receipts of hay have been little 
larger this week, and the market is easier, altho 
former prices obtain. Prime timothy hay is $1 
ver 100 Th; No.3 to No. 1, 75@%5c., and clover, 

k@65c. New hay is about 10c. per 100 ® lower. 
New and old straw sells about the same at 0@ 
55c. for long rye; 40c. for short, and 30@40c. for 
oat straw. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.--Live poultry has 
had a fair sales movement this week, but the 
supplies are pretty large, and_ prices a little 
weaker at the close. Fowls are 11@11ce.; spring 
chickens, 10@124c.; old roosters, 7c.5 turkeys, 
8@9c.; ducks, 0@&85c. per pair; geese, 8ic.@$1.25. 
Dressed poultry are in fair condition. Fowls 
are steady at 10@llc.; selected chickens firm, 
with inferior duil, at 14@18c. for Philadelphia; 
9@lic. for Western, scalded; and 9@12c. for 
dry-picked. Spring ducks are steady at 14 
l5c.; turkeys firm at 10@l1lc.; geese 20c., and ol 
cocks, 6@64¢c. Eggs are steady and higher, but 
hot weather and fair receipts prevent further 
advance. Jersey eggs are Lee. per doz.; 
State, 15@156c.; Pennsylvauia, 44¢@l5ic.; West- 
ern, 10@14'¢c., and culls, $1 50@3.15 per 30 doz. 
case. 


FRESH FRUITS.—Apples are plenty, and 
only fine hand-picked are firm at $1.25@2 per 
bbl., and windfalls at 75c.@$1. Le Conte pears 
are dull at $1.50@2.50 per bbl.; Bartletts steady 
at $2@3, and other kinds, $1.25@2.50. Jersey 

eaches are steady at 40@90c. per basket; Mary- 
and and Delaware, 40c.@$1, and Southern, $1@ 
2.25 per carrier. Southern grapes are easy, with 
Niagara at $1.50@2 per 24-Ib case; Delaware, a4 
2.50, Concords, $1@1.50. Watermelons are 
20 per 100, and muskmelons, $1.25@4 per barrel. 


POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—Potatoes 
are in moderate demand at $1.25@1.62 per bbl.: 
sweets barely steady at $3@4 for yellow and $ 
2.50 for red. Onions are firm, with white at $2@ 
2.50; red, $1.25@2, and yellow, $1.50@2. Cucum- 
bers are 50c.@$1 per bbl.; pickles, 75c.@$1.50 per 
1,000 ; cabbages, $1@2 per 100, and tomatoes, 50c.@ 
$1 per bushel. 
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Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recewe 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel special’ y 
interested. } 


A NEW WAY FOR THE EXPERI- 
MENT STATIONS TO HELP THE 
FARMERS. 


BY PROF, COURTENAY DE KALB, 
SCHOOL OF MINES, UNIVERSITY CF MISSOURI. 


IN the midst of the various ‘‘ questions” 
which hang threateningly in the political 
sky, such as the tariff question, the silver 
question, and the like, we have not yet 
beard it clearly stated that we have also an 
agricultural question. Farmers’ com- 
plaints are common enough, discontent 
among the agricultural classes has long 
been a matter of deep concern to the poli- 
ticians and to certain advocates of one and 
another species of socialism—a matter of 
concern chiefly because such a general state 
of dissatisfaction with things as they are, 
offers peculiarly hopeful conditions for 
drawing recruits to the ranks of one or the 
otber political faction which is struggling 
for the mastery. There may, perhaps, be no 
agricultural question ; but when there is so 
much discord in the air, and when farming 
is becoming more and more an undesirable 
occupation for the stanch, old-fashioned 
American, and when one hears thinking 
people on every hand affirming that our 
agriculturists are sinking to the condition 
of European peasants, there must at least 
be a screw loose somewhere. 

It is an old saying that there is a cure for 
every ill, and, tho we may not know the 
cure, it is certainly our duty to seek it. 
Leaving aside those general specifics which 
the politicians offer, let us see whether there 
may not be some other means, quite inde- 
pendent of tariff panaceas, and silver pan- 
aceas, regarding whose efficacy there is 
more or less difference of opinion—whereby 
the condition of the farmers may be im- 
proved—some plain, simple means upon 





which we can all agree. Of course, if such 





a process is to be adopted, we must not ex- 
pect to eliminate at one stroke all the 
trouble and suffering which distress the 
tillers of the soil. Plain practical methods 
never partake of the nature of panaceas. 
They take into account certain natural dif- 
ferences in the characters and capabilities 
of different men, as well as inevitab!e in- 
equalities in soil, climate, cost of transpor- 
tation, and a host of other matters that 
rudely shatter all utopian dreams of giving 
to Mr. Jones the same circumstances of ease 
and affluence as those enjoyed by Mr. 
Smith. 

In the first place, it is perfectly trans- 
parent that the decrease in prices has re- 
duced tbe profits of the farmer, just as a 
like decline has reduced the manufacturer 
and the merchant to contentment with a 
smaller margin. It is needless to inquire 
why thisisso. It is a stern fact, and the 
indications are pot favorable for a very ma- 
terial change. The manufacturer and the 
merchant have met this state of things by 
the introduction of the most rigid econo- 
mies, and in the realm of manufacturing 
these reductions in expense have not been 
accomplished by a mere prevention of waste, 
but by the application of the highest tech- 
nical skill and knowledge which our coun 
try can produce, to the problems with which 
they have to deal. Thus it is that a car- 
penter is positively losing more in time than 
be can save in money by stooping to pick up 
a nail which he has dropped. Cana farm- 
er afford to neglect a potato which has 
fallen from his cart? Not as things are 
done to day. 

While all this cheapeninvg in production 
has been going on around him, the farmer 
has been only incidentally benefited by it. 
He has not kept the balance even by attack- 
ing his own problems in the same spirit. He 
has bis improved plows and cultivators and 
drills and reapers, provided by men who are 
not farmers, and his labor has been reduced, 
his cost of production lessened thereby. But 
this is only a small part of the varied prob- 
lems of economical working which he con- 
fronts. There are manifold questions of 
soil, fertilization, management of crops, 
feeding aud treatment of stock, which for 
the most part the farmers of to day under- 
stand but little better than did their fathers 
and grandfathers before them. This is the 
great fact which must be Considered in re- 
gard to all this agricultural distress. There 
are, it is true, many well-posted, progres- 
sive farmers ; who are furthermore prosper- 


‘ous farmers, but the great mass of our 


agricultural population, 
does not belong to this class. 

Meantime much has been done toward 
the education of the farmer. Agricultural 
papers have for decades been dissemivating 
information; agricultural colleges have 
been graduating an army of students ; and 
in recent years agricultural experiment 
stations, maintained usually by the several 
States, and working more or less under the 
guidance of the Department of Agriculture, 
have been conductinginvaluable investiga- 
tionsinto the problems of scientific farming, 
and have been publishing their results in 
bulletins which may be had for the asking. 
Has all this effort then been wasted? By 
no means. Many a good seed of superior 
methods has thus been planted, and has 
borne its proper fruit; but the effort has 
been wholly disproportionate to the practical 
results accomplished. The agricultural 
colleges have sent only a small portion of 
their graduates back to the farms. The 
young men, coming here into contact witha 
world that seemed brighter and more hope- 
ful than that of their native hills, have 
chosen other careers. The agricultural pa- 
per has come with its weekly or monthly 
message, and has in the greater number of 
cases lain unread, until it finally served no 
better purpose than to kindle the kitchen 
fire. And thus has it fared with the bulk of 
the bulletins which have issued from the 
experiment stations. Some take root in fer- 
tile ground, but the most fall by the way- 
side. This is another stern fact, well known 
by all who have mingled much among the 
farmers of this country. 

The farmer is not a reader. He settles 
himself to glance over his paper—and ends 
by taking anap. Moreover, from one cause 
and another, he has come to disdain the 
scientist as soon as he applies his science 
to agriculture. Consequently, he smiles 
with incredulity when he readsin his paper, 
or experiment station bulletin, what can be 
done by more scientific methods. Here isa 
mountain of prejudice hard to overcome. 
It must be remembered, too, that it is only 
those who do read, or those who have had 
it thrust upon their attention, who know 
that agricultural experiment stations exist. 
These things have nothing to do with the 
intelligence of the farmers. We all know 
that the average farmer is intelligent, that 


unfortunately, 
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he is in very truth the “‘ bone and sinew”’ of 
the nation, that the best brains in America, 
past and present, have come from the 
farms. The difficulty is that the farmer is 
the hardest manual worker in our whole 
social system. While daylight lasts he 
knows no rest, or if he rests he falls speedily 
behind in his struggle for the necessaries of 
life. When darkness stops his toil, he is too 
weary to master the details of a scientific 
argument, tho it might ultimately put 
many dollars in his pocket. He has not the 
habit of mental assimilation from the 
printed page. He distrusts what he reads 
there in any case, and so there is no stimu- 
lus to lead him on. Doubtless if he believed 
that the knowledge he might thus acquire 
would render the problem of existence less 
hard to solve, he would resist the leadiogs 
of weariness long enough to lay in a store 
of new and helpful ideas. To this end his 
prejudice must be broken down, he must be 
shown in some manner, which shall be at 
once pleasant and convincing, that there 
are methods superior to his, that they re- 
duce his labor, produce larger and better 
results, and will yield him, if adopted, a 
larger balance in the bank at the end of the 
year. 

How shall this conviction be brought to 
our farmers? There may be more than one 
way; but the thought which comes first is 
that the burping, spoken word penetrates 
deeper into the intellectual seat of man 
than the cold word of the printed book. 
This seems to show a new duty of tbe ex- 
periment stations, a new use for the cross- 
roads schoolhouse. Let the men who have 
been proving, practically as well as theoret- 
ically, what science can do for agriculture, 
notonly write learned bulletins about it,but 
go during the winter months, when thefarm- 
ers’ labors are least, and tell them in the 
schoolhouse what they can do to make life 
happier for themselves and their families. 
This verbal testimony, so much more pow- 
erful than the bulletin, can be supplement- 
ed by optical demonstration of what has 
been accomplished by scientific methods. 
The stereopticon—magic lantern, as it used 
to be called—can work its magic upon the 
farmer’s imagination, and teach lessons 
that will remain fixed in him forever. 
Toe sightof the cattle, thecrops, the fruits, 
with simple tablesshowing costs and profits, 
and comparative results by old and new 
systems, thrown there upon thecanvas, will 
do more to awaken him to the possibilities 
witbin his reach ina single winter’s night 
than could be accomplished with a thou- 
sand bulletins. The bulletins are all right 
enough, but the farmer must have his in- 
terest aroused before he will read them. It 
is doubtful whether there is a single com- 
munity in the land where some men would 
not be stirred by sucha lecture to seek 
the ivformation which can be afforded by 
the experiment stations; and each such 
person will become an example to his neigh- 
bors, and spread the good work from home 
to home. 

These itinerant lectures could do more. 
It has been the practice with some of the 
experiment stations to encourage practical 
farmers to undertake confirmatory experi- 
ments, under the guidance of the director 
of the station, to prove by furtber applica- 
tion the value of improved methods... The 
lecturers would, consequently, be enabled to 
enlarge this feature of experiment station 
work, which is one of the most hopeful 
means for spreading a knowledge of 
scientific agriculture where it will do the 
most good. Thereis no doubt that such a 
lecture system would prove popular, that it 
would accomplish vast benefit, and its ex- 
pense would be only a trifling addition to 
tke present cost of maintaining experiment 
stations. 

It may not be amiss to point out that the 
present system of management of these 
stations is susceptible of considerable im- 
provement. Instead of working independ- 
ently as they do now, much more useful re- 
sults could be accomplished by centralizing 
their control in a board of managers, who 
should lay out the work for each station, so 
that instead of duplicating studies upon 
the same subjects, each should pursue its 
own proper investigations, thus contribu- 
ting more rapidly to the accumulation of 
agricultural knowledge. 

Whatever may in future be accomplished 
toward making the farmer an educated 
man, as he should be, it is certainly to the 
experiment stations that we must look for 
the immediate betterment of the conditions 
of the agricultural classes. The question 
is how to cause these institutions to elevate 
the standard of rural life most swiftiy, 
surely and economically, bearing ever in 
mind that the most economical way is that 
which carries the most knowledge unerring- 
ly to our farmers who are now strug- 
gling against the hardships of the times, 
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chief among which to them are the hard- 
ships of ignorance of better ways of doing 
and living. 

ROLLA, Mo. 
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THE SOUTHERN GRAPE CROP. 


BY L. J. VANCE. 











LARGE quantities of grapes from the 
South are now coming into Northern mar- 
kets—Philadelphia, New York and Boston. 
The Southern grape crop this year is hardly 
up to the average, owing to the cold snap 
in February last, followed by bad weatber 
during thespring. Theseason is about two 
weeks later than usual. 

The Florida grapes are the first: to come 
into market. They arrive about July 10th, 
and for two or three weeks they practically 
supply the demand. The grapes from 
Florida are shipped in eight or ten pound 
baskets, packed in crates, and carried in a 
refrigerator car. This method of shipment 
is expensive, and only desirable when prices 
are high, as the freight and ice charges will 
amount to five cents per pound. 

As their supply controls the market, the 
Florida growets often receive big prices, 
sometimes as high as twenty-five and thirty 
cents per pound. The growers claim that 
they cannot afford tosell their fruit for less 
than ten cents per pound, and when sales 
fall below that figure they stop shipping. 

It is only of late years that grapes have 
been grown in Florida for Northern mar- 
kets to any large extent. The industry is 
still confined to a few growers in a few 
localities. The vineyards are all in the 
northern part of the peninsula along the 
railroads leading to the large cities of the 
Atlantic Coast. 

But two varieties of table grapes. Elvira 
and Niagara, are grown in any quantity. 
Both are fine-looking white grapes. They 
are very hardy, ripen early, and do well on 
the sandy soils of the South. A few varie- 
ties of the wstivalis class are grown, and 
here and there you will find the Scupper- 
nong ( Vitis vulpina) and its varieties culti- 
vated for home use. The chief object of the 
Southern grower is to raise grapes that will 
bring a good price in the market. Early 
white grapes of good color and flavor an- 
swer the purpose better than any kind of 
black grapes. 

Next come the grapes from Georgia. They 
arrive in Northern markets from one to two 
weeks later than Florida grapes. Some of 
the late varieties, such as Catawbas, which 
are grown on a small scale, do not mature 
much before the middle of August. 

The grape industry of Georgia is of com- 
paratively recent date. The greatest devel- 
opment of grape culture in that State bas 
taken place within the past five years, as 
the following figures will show: 

In 1890, wken the statistics of viticulture 
were gathered in the United States for the 
first time, there were in the State of Geor- 
gia 1,938 acres of vineyards, and 2,154 acres 
of non-bearing vines. 

In other words, there were about 200 acres 
more of new vineyards ready to .come into 
bearing than of old vineyards already in 
bearing. It is estimated that the vineyards 
of Georgia have been increasing during the 
past fiv® years at the rate of about 1,000 
acres per annum. 

This immense increase of vineyard acre- 
age bas taken place largelyin Middle and 
Southern Georgia. These are the great 
fruit-growing sections of the State. Even 
in the strip of territory around Macon, 
known asthe great “ peach belt,” vineyards 
are almost as common as orchards. In 
fact, the setting of grapevines has gone on 
side by side with the planting of peach 
trees. 

Most of the Georgia vineyards are young, 
and most of them cover lands which were 
once regarded as having little or no value 
for farming or fruit growing. Only of late 
years was it discovered that the chocolate 
and sandy soils of the South were adapted 
to peach and grape culture. Those who had 
orchards and vineyards reaped big profits 
from their investments. The effect of their 
success was to start a “boom” in fruit- 
growing industry in Georgia, which has be- 
come the banner peach State of the Union. 

One of the new fruit-growing sections is 
the country that exteuds south of Macon 
along the line of the Georgia Southern and 
Florida Railroad. A few years ago this re- 
gion was a stretch of timber, and, where the 
land had been cleared by the turpentine 
workers and lumbermen, the country was 
4s barren and desolate as could be found in 
theSouth. 

The enterprising and thrifty fruit growers 
have changed the face of the country. Along 
the line of the railroad no less than half a 
million peach trees and several hundred 
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places. There are now extensive vineyards 
at Poulan and Tifton. Among the large 
places is the Experimental Farm of 1,000 
acres at Cyclonetta. Besides the vineyard 
of twenty acres there are over 400 acres 
planted in peach and pear trees. Many of 
the fruit companies of Georgia are owned 
and managed by Northern men. 

Quite a number of varieties are grown in 
the Georgia vineyards. Moore’s Early and 
Champaign are cultivated to some extent 
for an early market. Then comes Ives, Dela- 
ware, Concord and Niagara, in about the 
same order of maturity. These varieties all 
do well in different sections of the State, 
and are most favored by the growers. 
Some Catawbas are grown, but they were 
damaged by rot a few years ago. Itis said 
tbat they are now regaining their old-time 
standard. 

Two sytems of grapevine training are in 
vogue—the Munson and the Kniffen. The 
Kniffen system is preferred for strong- 
growing varieties, such as the Niagara. 
The chief feature of this system, which need 
not be described, is that the bearing shoots 
are allowed to droop at will. 

The Munson system originated with a 
Southern grower, and seems best suited to 
some varieties of grapes. The characteris- 
tic of this system is the alterpate renewal 
of the bearing canes, which thus securesa 
good distribution of the fruit, and so forth. 

For slow-growing varieties, such as Dela- 
ware, many Southern growers tell me that 
they prefer the upright-horizontal system, 
which is the popular method of training in 
the vineyards of western New York. 

As soon as the Georgia grape crop is har- 
vested, the North Carolina crop begins com- 
ing into market. According to the Census 
of 1890, North Carolina had 4,000 acres of 
vineyard and 1,200 acres of non beariog 
vines. Since then, there has been a large 
incrzase of acreage. 

There hus been a grape “ boom’ also in 
certain sections of North Carolina. Few. 
people supposed that the region known as 
the Pine Hills, in thesouth-central portion 
of North Carolina, would ever become a 
fruit-growipg section. The country had 
been robbed of its timber, and the surface 
of the land was simply a bed of white sand. 
It was regarded as unfit for cultivation, 
and immense tract were practically for- 
saken or abandoned. 

There is now a grape belt in this long- 
Jeaf pine district south of Raleigh. The 
town of Southern Pines is the center of 
the grape business. Ten years ago there 
was no town and no vineyards worth men. 
tioning. To-day, there are not less than 
one thousand acres of vineyard in the vicin- 
ity of Southern Pines, and as many acres 
have been planted to peaches and other 
fruits. Some of the vineyards are very ex- 
tensive, that of the Niagara Grape Com- 
pany consisting of 110 acres in vines. 

There has been no great advance in grape 
growing in Virginia during the past ten 
years. This is owing tothe damage done 
by black rot, mildew and other fungoid 
diseases. However, the growers are holding 
their own, and thanks to the Bordeaux 
mixture and other preparations, a large 
number of vineyards have been saved. 

To sum up: The Southern grape crop— 
that is, the crop of Florida, Georgia, North 
Carolina and Virginia—now amounts an- 
nually to 15,0 0 tons. About 6,000 tons are 
made into wine. 

Finally, asto the future of the viticultural 
interests of the South much might be said. 
The wonderful success that has thus far 
attended the culture of grapes in Georgia 
and North Carolina mark the beginning of 
a large industry. The writer, who has 
closely followed the recent development of 
grape growing in these two States, is in- 
clined to predict the big results confidently 
expected by the optimistic. The big profits 
have attracted a large number of people 





to the%grape industry, and {the fear is that, 
asin New York, there may soon be over- 
production. 

New York Cry, 
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WINDBREAKS ON SANDY SOIL. 
In every long-settled locality where the 








soil is sandy, farmers quickly learn, after | 


the original forest is cleared away, to plant 
windbreaks to protect their soil from blow- 
ing away. Such windbreaks do good, which 
more than offsets the waste of the land 
which they occupy. Not only is soil blown 
away after being plowed, but during the 
summer there are frequent violent sand 
storms where the winds have full sweep, 
which uncover seeds and plants or blow sand 
against the foliage of plants, cutting and 
spoiling it. These windbreaks serve another 
important purpose in winter in keeping the 
snow evenly spread over the fields. They 
should be of evergreen wherever possible, so 
as to make a protection for winter as well 
as for the summer season.— American Cul- 
tivator. 
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GOVERNMENT SEED DISTRIBU- 
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THE seed division of the Agricultural 
Department will be abolished on October 
1st. Accordiogly, Mathias E. Fagen, of 
Illinois, chief of the division, at $2,000 a 
year, and the entire force of employés will 
be dropped from the rolls. Secretary Mor- 
ton’s action is based on a recent decision of 
Mr. Olney, then Attorney-General, regard- 
ing the class of seed purchasable by the de- 
partment. The latter held in effect that the 
Secretary of Agriculture was empowered to 
purcbase only those seeds described in sec- 
tion 527 of the revised statutes, viz.: ‘‘ Rare 
and uncommon to the country, or such as 
can be made more profitable by frequent 
changes from one part of our own couutry 


to another.”’ Under tbis official construc- 
tion all of the bids for furnishing seed re- 
cently submitted were rejected. The change 
is officially estimated to involvea saving of 
about $200,000 a year. The force now at 
work numbers about a dozen, tho at the 
hight of the season, in the spring and early 
| it frequently reaches several bun- 
red. 


_ 
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ENGLAND has this year the largest apple 
crop tbat has been seen for many seasons. 
In all the European countries the crop is 
larger than usual with the exception of 
France, where the crop is only gool. Amer- 
ican apples, if any are needed, must be of 
the fauciest varietie*, and reach London in 
October. The German potato crop will 
probably be a failure, owing to the con- 
tinued rains. Prospects of a blight are 
already setting in. Owing to the immense 
size of the crop its failure would causea 
large increase in the imports of food from 
the United States. The drouth that pre- 


vailed during May and June caused a Joss 
to the Scotch farmers of nearly £3,000,000, 
Potatoes will reach a moderate average. 
The condition of turnips is bad. Barley 
will reach the average production. In oats 
and wheat there is a deficiency of 25 per 
cent. There is only half a hay crop. Fod- 
der will be very deficient during the coming 
winter. 








“Peart glass”’ and “ pearl 
top” are the best in the world, 
but good for nothing unless 
you get the right shape and 
size for your lamp. You want 
the ‘Index to Chimneys” — 
free. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, maker of 
tough glass. 
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QU FIVE OR MORE COWS 
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SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of Tur InpEPENDENT who would like to have 


a specimen copy of the paper sent to a friend can be accommo- 


dated by sending us, on a postal card, the name and address to 


thousand yipes have been set out at various i which he would like the paper sent. 
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Restores Natural Color 


“My hair began turning gray and 
falling out. I tried many remedies. 
but obtained no satisfaction until I 
used Ayer’s Hair Vigor. One bottle 


restored my hair to its natural color 
and_fullness.’”’— Mrs. HERZMANN, 
359 East 68th st., New York City. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, 
v's, 0.6.4." 








THE DOCTOR’S COLUMN. 

J. J. E., Chicago.—My husband suffers from 
muscular rheumatism. Is very hoarse whenever 
he takes cold. Please state a remedy. : 

Give him Febricide Pills, one three times 
daily, for a week ; then give him Thyroi- 
dine, extract of the thyroid gland, in 
three-drop doses, three times daily. Regu- 
late the bowls with Nathrolithic Salts. 

J. B.—The fingers of my left hand seem to have 
no strength. I cannot close my hand, and suffer 
a great deal of pain. F 

‘Take Medulline, extract of the spinal 
cord, in five-drop doses, three times daily, 
on the tongue, 

Buffalo.—My face has a very oily appearance. 
Kindly give me some remedy. 

Take two ieaspoonfuls of Natbrolithic 
Salts in a tumbler of hot water, a half 
hour before breakfast, once or twice @ 
week. Avoid soap when washing the 
face and take a cold sponge bath all over 
every morning. 

M. A. X.—Have been annoyed for overa year 
with large pimples on my back. ‘Can you sug- 
gest a cure? 7 

‘Take Thyroidine, extract of the thyroid 
gland, in three-drop doses, three times 
daily, on the tongue. Twice each week 
take a dose of Nathrolithic Salts. Report 
in a month. 

Laura S., Memphis.—No; Yes; Take 
Gastrine, a teaspoonful after each meal. 
You will get better at once. Your nerv- 
Ousness comes from a disorded stomach. 


W. T. PaRKER, M.D. 
Med. Dept., Col. Chem. Co. 


THE ANIMAL EXTRACTS. 


CEREBRINE, From the Brain, MEDUL- 

LINE, From the Spinal Cord. CAR- 

DINE, From the Heart. TESTINE 

OVARINE, THYROIDINE. 

Dose, 5 Drops. , Price, Two Drachms, $1.25. 
GASTRINE. 

A new and valuable remedy for Dyspepsia, $!.25. 

FEBRICIDE PILLS 


FoR MALARIAL AFFECTIONS, NEURALGIA and 
Sick HEADACHE, 50 cents. 


NATHROLITHIC SALTS 
For Habitual Constipation, Torpor of the Bowels 
and Inaction of the Liver, 5 cents. 
At ail Druggists, or from 


COLUMBIA CHEMICAL CO., 
Send for Literature. (173) Washington, D.C. 
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POSTAGE toany foreign Country in the 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
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Absolutely Pure. 





A cream of tartar baking 
of all in leavening strength. 
es Government Food +. 

RoYAL BAKING POWDER 


wder. Highest 
—Latest United 


106 Wall St., 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Arts for 
**Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


alias 
Ep 


For THIRTY-FIVE YEARS have 
maintained their superiority for 


Quality of Metal, 
: Workmanship, 
Uniformity, 
Durability. 


Sample card, 12 PENS, different numbers, 
for all styles of writing, sent on receipt of 
4 CENTS in postage stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


* 450 Broome St., New York. ’ 


QUINA-LAROCHE 


The Great French Tonic. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


A. B.&E. L. ro 


——— at 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY 8T., 
Boston, Mass. 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN TEKACO., 
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$60 a month to sell Leach’ 
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ESTERBROOK’S FLYER No. 531. 
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Farming in California. 


It is almost impossible for the Eastern farmer to understand the oft-repeated asser- 
tion that in the history of the world no parallel has been found to the profits of cultivat- 
ing the soil in California. Probably farming is the oldest of all industrial pursuits; but 
the fact that it is so creates a condition of competition that makes unusual profit from it 
a thing not to beexpected. On even the rich grain farms of Kansas and the Northwest 
it is difficult for the farmers to keep theirheads above water. Asarule, farming, con- 
sidering the vast amount of energy and intelligence expended upon it and the hardships 
which it entails, is the least profitable of occupations. 


In California the conditions are changed, and the old traditions and experiences are 
swept aside. It is something new, strange and unforeseen in human affairs, The reasons 
for it are simple enough; but it is difficult for a stranger to understand that which is 
foreign to his experience. 


The peculiar climate of California is at the basis of a]l these strange conditions. It 
permits of the growing of certain articles of consumption that can be grown nowhere else 
in the United States, and that are imported from foreign countries under heavy import 
duties and transportation charges. These expenses are saved by California growers, and 
constitute a part of the profit. 

The climate of California and the superior fertility of the soil give Californians a 
further advantage over foreign producers, and add still more to the profit. 

California is a woman’s paradise. There are many ways fora woman to make money 
that are denied to her less fortunate sisters in the Eastern States. Fruit culture and the 
various arts employed in preparing the fruit for market give a woman many opportuni- 
ties for doing pleasant and profitable work. 


As a rule, twenty acres of fruit in California will support a family in far more comfort 
than three hundred and twenty acres in the rich grain-producing States. For this reason 
California orchards are generally small. The people consequently live very close together 
in the more popular fruit districts, and have opportunity tocultivate each other’s society. 
Schoolhouses and public assembly halls are common features in rural California. In 
fact, the people enjoy life in a way unknown to residents of the older States. Apart from 
a financial ability to visit the cities and keep in pace with those who cultivate the finer 
graces apd pleasures of life, there is a general encouragement to higher effort, and a 
liberal return for all exertion. 

There are many ways of securing land in California, the numerous colony enterprises 
especially opening the ways to get land without great outlay at the start. 


THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY has three lines to California—the SUN. 
SET ROUTE, from New Orleans to San Francisco; the OGDEN ROUTE. from Ogden to 
San Francisco: and the SHASTA ROUTE, from Portland, Ore., to San Francisco. The 
company will be glad to give any information that may be desired concerning the best 
way for reaching California. The three routes above mentioned enter California from 
different directions—the Sunset Route from the south, the Ogden Route from the east, and 
the Shasta Route from the north. Allof them connect closely with other lines to all 
points in the Eastern States. Inquiries may be addressed to the following agents of the 
company: E. HAWLEY, Assistant General Traffic Manager, 343 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y.; W. G. NEIMYER, General Western Agent, 204 Clark St., Chicago, Ill.; W. C. 
WATSON, General Passenger Agent, New Orleans, La., or T. 4. GOODMAN, General 
Passenger Agent, San Francisco, Cal. 
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THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


This old and reliable Company now has the experi- 
ence of forty-five years of ay Life Insurance, 
which has em it that the sine non of success 
is the ado; of plans of insurance, and the 
pursuit of a ‘iberal policy = both ite Insared 
ts. ese sesses i an 


HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, 
United States Hotel. 


Season of 1895 opens June 
20th, and remains open 
until October ist. 


TOMPKINS.GAGE & PERRY. 


Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 


'|BARNES & DUNKLEE, 


PROPRIETORS. 





course during the past forty-five cae abaneantly 
demonstrates its absolute security. 


Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent 
this Company, may communicate with the ace 
at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York 





OFFICERS : 
H. BURFORD............ President. 
EIGH... lo 














A First-Class, Respectable, Comfort- 
able Home in New York. 


Thousands of people would like to spend a week in 
New York, but the grand hotels are too expensive and 
the cheap ones are too cheap. Mr. Tilly Haynes, of 
Boston, has secured a lease of the Great Breadway 
Central Hotel, in the heart of the City, on the 
most favorable terms; he has expended over One 
Hundred and Fifty Thousand dollars in an entire re- 
construction of the property, and will run itasa 
first-class, Great, Popular Family House on the 
American and European plans, similar to what has 
proven so phenomenal a success at the United States 
Hotel, Boston. The location is excellent; the new 
Cable cars on Broadway reach every fashionable 
Store. Theater and Attraction of the City, and trans- 
J.M. ALLER, President. fer with all crose-town lines. reaching every Station 


Dock and Ferry i “Guests arriving at Grand 
Ww. B. FRAXKLIN, Vice President. Central Depot. hein second Street, can tak ke Fourth 
F. B. ALLER. 3d Vice-President. 











Avenue Street Cars direct to Bond 
in front of oS _ Send for - tt -7 — 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. —Boston Tra 





August 15, 1896. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New YORK, Jan. 22, 1895, 
The Trustees,in conformity with the charter of 
the company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist of December, 18%: 
Premiums on marine risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1894, to 3Ist December, 1f94......... 
Premiums on policies not marked off Ist 


$2,760,920 62 


TJABGALY, BODE .0000.ccvcccccccecccscccccccece 1,106,515 77 
Total marine premiums...... ......+++ $3,967,436 39 

Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

18%, to 3lst December, 1894...........-0.++ $2,840,284 98 
Losses paid during the same 

POBIOR. cocseccoscces socccesces $1,411,292 
Returns of Premiums 

and Expenses........ $624,154 64 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 
Stock, City Banks and other Stocks..... $8,247,455 00 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 1,043,500 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 
I Mos a: scunsesevunnessss6asse0es 1,009,845 30 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 855,693 14 
IIE 3 sodicusseceratssonkeanerponernn 184,238 44 
AMGBRE. oc cccccccccccce cocccccccccecccecs $11,340,731 88 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or 
their legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. Fifty per cent. of the out- 
standing certificates of the issue of 18:0 will be re- 
deemed and paid to the holders thereof or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth of 
February next, from which date interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, will cease. The certificates 
to be produced at the time of payment, and canceled 
to the extent paid. A dividend of forty per cent. is 
declared on the net earned premiums of the company 
for the year ending 3lst December, 1894, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of May next. By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 























ee 
J. D. JONES . H. MARSHALL 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHa AS! DCLEVERIC H, 
A.A. RA Bow JARD FLOYD-JONES, 
sosePa eSHAPMAN, GEORGE H. MAC 
JAMES LOW, LAWREN Gi TURNURE 
JAMES G. De FOREST, WALDRON P. BROW 
WILLIA pg ar NSON W. HARD, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, 4s SAAC BELL, 
HORACE GRAY, JOSEPH AGOSTINI, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, VERNON H. BROWN, 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, CHRISTI'N pe THOMSEN 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
GEORGE BLIss, ERETT F R, 
JOHN L. RIKER, WILLIAM B. BOULTON 
C. A. HAND EORGE W. QUINTARD 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, PAULL. THEBAUD, 
GUSTAV AMSINCK, JOHN B. WOODWARD, 
N. DENTON SMITH; GEORGE COPPELL, 


J, D. JONES, President. 
W. H.W, MOORE, Vice Pres’t. 
A.A. RAVEN, 24 Vice Pren’t. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


NORWICH LINE. 


THE INSIDE ROUTE. 
NEW YORK 











TO 
NEW LONDON, BOSTON, WORCES- 
TER, and POINTS NORTH and 
EAST. 


Direct connection at New London with Steamers 
for Watch Hill, Block ee, — All Principal Long 
Island Sound Summer Keso! 

Fine Steamers * City ~ Powell” and “City of 
be ae ’ leave Pier 40, North River, New York, 
5:3 P.M., week-days only. 

Finest’ Cu uisine ond Service. 

Orchestral Concert on Steamers every evening. 

Vestibuled Steamboat Express train arrives Boston 

A.M., Worcester 7:55 A.M. 


GEO. W. BRADY, Supt. 
GEO. F. a he ae vt ~ Gen’! Traffic Manager. 
. R. BABCOCK, Gen'l Passenger Agent. 








There is no Scenery 


on the Continent of America or in the world to 
be compared with that on the line of the 


Canadian Pacific Railway. 


SUCH IS THE VERDICT 


of all Seuriete, Experienced Travelers and Globe 
Trotters who have traveled over the line, 
and to-day carries the mae portion 
of AROUND THE WORLD 
Travel, who are continually 
trumpeting above fact to 
their friends and ac- 
quaintance and tell- 
ing them they in- 
tend to make 
the trip 
again. 
Japan, China, Hawaiian and Fijian Islands, 
‘Australia and New Zealand ail reached by Cana- 
dian Pacific Steamships. 





For Descriptive Pamphiets, Time Tables and Tickets 
apply to 
E. V. SKINNER, 353 Broadway, New York. 


H. McMURTRIE, cor. Third and Chestnut 
Sts., Philadelphia. 


H. J. COLVIN, 197 Washiveton St., Boston. 
C. SHEEHY, 11 Fert St., W. Detroit. 
44 F. LEF, 232 _ Clark St., Chicago. 


W._R. CALLAWAY, G L 
Building. ie cocbales. eet sat —_ 


M. M. =TERN, Qaresictc Building. San 
Francisce, ort 


D. MeRICOLL, + nl Pass. Agent. Mon- 
treal, Can. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us, on a postal card, 
the name and address to which he would 








like the paper sent. 











<< 


THE INDEPENDENT_PREsS 4] AND 43 GOLD STREET, NEAR FULTONYSTREET. 





